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INTRODUCTION. 

CONTAINING 

An account of various Topics of Experiment and 
Obfervation, which have engaged the attention 
of this Society fince the Publication of the laft 
Volume. 

f By the Secretary.] 

TN conformity with the biennial cuftom of this Sodety, 
another volume makes its appearance. Its contents, 
like thofe of the preceding, are a mifcellaneous arrange- 
ment of fuch articles as, from time to time, were deemed 
by the Committee of " Correfpondence and Enquiry" mod 
worthy of publick notice. In all coUecS^ions by a variety 
of hands, there muft of neceffity be a confiderable difference 
m point of merit; but it is prefumed that every article of 
the following pages will be found in fome degree worthy of 
attention, as conducing to the diflemination of ufeful opi- 
nions and knowledge, and thereby to the improvement of 
the country. 

In the concerns of foreign commerce, and the diverfified 
policy of far diAant connexions, it was never the defign bf 
tliis local eftablifhment to take a very a£tive part : and in- 
deed the fcite of its adiivity, if fuch had been its views, 
muA have precluded it firom any fanguine hopes of fuccefs. 
The department of Agriculture was known to be fo im- 
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portant in itfelf, and fb produftive of difcovcry, that the 
publick-fpirited gentlemen who firft aflbciated under the 
title of the Bath Agricultural Society, could not have formed 
to themfelves the expe£btion x)f living to fee their efforts in 
that line carried even to the borders of maturity. Some of 
them, however, have Ihred to find themfelves congratidated 
by their countrynten at home, and by the lovers of improve- 
ment abroad, with confiderable fuccefs in the objects of 
their purfuit. Thus animated with increafing hopes c^ ufe- 
fulnefs, they continue their fupport. And though morta- 
lity has removed many members, and choice and other cir- 
cumftances have removed others, during a lapfe of near 
twenty. years — the furvivors, have the fatisfaction to fee 
themfelves gradually joined by a greater number, and thofe 
firom the meft intelligent and opulent ranks. ^The corre- 
fpondence of the Society having conftantly increaied, the 
expences of publication, experiment, patronage, and re- 
ward, have augmented in proportion. And thoi^h the 
annual income (never large) has increafed confiderably, the 
funds have not yet accumulated fo far as to enable this So- 
ciety to do, by pecuniary exertions, what has been more 
happily in the power of the larger Societies of London, and 
of Dublin. 

In the origin of the inftituticMi, it was reafonably fuppofed 
that a Society like this would be remembered in the final 
bequefts of fome gentlemen of opulence, who mi^t wifh 
to extend their encouragement to favourite objects beyond 
the period of their lives — ^and the hint has been continued 
in the Premium-Books, annually printed. But it happened 
that about nineteen years pafTed over before an infbnce of 
fuch a bequeft occurred. At the end of that period the 
Society received a letter from the executors of one of its 
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members, the late e»:ellent William Benson Earl, efq; 
of Sarum, that he had left the Society one hundred guineas. 
This generous donation has been directed to be comme* 
aiorated in gold letters, on a tablet placed in the Society's 
principal room-«>-^nd k is not fo placed without hope that 
it may excite in other gentlemen fimiiar inftances of publick 
g^nerofity, 

It may poflibly be pleafing to fome of the readers of this 
volume who are not members, and to members who from 
their diflance are unable to attend the meetings and bufinefe 
of their brethren, to know what are the topics which of 
late have princip^ly engaged their attention. They have 
feen, in common with numerous welUwtfhers to their coun* 
try, the laudable endeavours ufed by the Board of Agri- 
culture, to aicertain the real'ftate of the lands of En^and, 
Scotland, and Wales ; and have not been wanting to lend 
their afliftance, by encouraging their moil capable members 
ip bt aiding and afliiling in that mod ufeful undertaking. 
And having long had in contemplation, the great advan- 
tages which they conceived mud refult from a more general 
ioclofure of open, and eipecially of nsgUSfed open lands, 
through the kingdom, it was with peculiar bXk^Qion that 
they found the views of the Board extended to fo grand an 
ol^e£t. Adluated by Aich fentiments, this Society was 
early and eameil in a petition to Parliament, to favour the 
bringKig inof propofitions for a general Inclofure BiU : and 
4dthough that bufin^ has not yet been matured into the 
pafling of an ad ; and fome fpeculative differences of opi- 
nion may poffiUy have operated, may continue to operate, 
•and inay ocoafion fome delay; it is hoped that every mem- 
ber of the LegiAature will ^ve it fo full a confid^^tion as 
to be able to judge fatisfadorily of the meafure)-*and it 
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is prefumed the confequence will then be,a fufficiem convic- 
tion, in the majority of Pariiament, to infure ultimate fuccefe! 
It will not be diibelievcd by the candid reader, that there is 
in this Society a very refpecSable number of Gentlemen, 
whofe talents and pradical purfuits had qualified them to 
form a found opinion : and that the almoft unanimous vote 
of the large annual meeting of 1795, in favour of the peti- 
tion, was in itfelf a ftrong proof of the propriety of the ftep 
they took. Fortified by fuch immediate authority, it wiU 
not be deemed prefumptuous in the writer of this intro- 
duction, if he ufes the fandion he poflefTcs, and indulges a 
litdc of the ardour of his own mind, in here difcuiling a 
fubje6l, which he has much at heart, and about which his 
thoughts have been neceflarily employed. It is certain that 
though in the late alarming dearncfs of provifions, and of 
bread-corn efpecially, a large majority of. our country- 
men feemed decided in opinion, that a general indofure 
would infure the greateft improvement of waAe and n^- 
lecled lands ; fome few perfons of good fenfe, and mudi 
philanthropy, are continuing to doubt the wildom of the 
meafure in queftion. 

When we confider that fuch is the imperfe£Hon of hu- 
man reafon, that a diverfity of opinion has prevailed on 
almoft every fubje(^ which has engaged general notice, how- 
ever clear and obvious it may have been to the common 
fenfe of mankind; it will not appear marvellous that this 
attempt (hould not have fumiihed an exception. But we 
owe to the caufe even of abftratSl truth, many occafional 
endeavours to fet it in a clear light; and to a fubjedl fo 
much connected with pradtical advantage and comfort, we 
certainly owe our endeavours to dived it as much as. we 
can of uncertainty, and thofe errors in which inattention or 
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prqudice have involved it. This reafon I cannot but feel 
on the pref^nt occafion; and fo feeling, have a lively motive 
to plead for, what appears to this Society, an eflential article 
in the caufe of national happinefs ! 

I have been affailed, in common with other advocates for 
inclofure, with feveial objedions ; as, 

I. " That a general inclofure of common and waftc 
" lands, on which many poor country people have been long 
** accuftomed to maintain their families, (by raifing geefe 
** and fowls, keeping a few cows for milk, breeding calves 
" for fale, breeding and keeping fmall horfes, mules, ar\ji 
** afles, for various purpofes, and rearing pigs for fale and 
" for their families) would entirely deftroy this'lpecies of 
** maintenance, and involve multitudes of fuch perfons in 
** new difficulties and wretchednefs, almoft to extirpation." 

Some are ready warmly to contend, alfo, " That tliis 
" mode of occupying a part of the lands of the kingdom 
" was the principal remaining check we had againft the 
*' inconvenience of monopolizing, and increafing the fize of 
« farms." 

Thefe objeftions are thus fully ftated, becaufe it is proper 
they (hould be fully confidered. 

If, indeed, it were as probable, as the contrary feems evi- 
dent, that the comfort and rational happinefs of the clafs of 
perfons alluded to, were dependent upon their fo living, and 
fo pfing the common and wafle lands around them; itill 
an important queftion would arife. Whether the land ivas 
fo occupied as to be compatible with the inter ejis of the far 
greater number of poor perfons^ who are obliged to live other- 
wife f And if the anfwer muft be in the negative, it would 
follow, on the principles ix>th of ftri£t juftice and philan- 
thropy, that fuch a fyftem (hould be changed. Now this 
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b clearly the fa£l -, for it is demonArable by argument, and 
abundantly ccnfirmed by experience, that fuch lands, when 
indofed and improved, (and great improvement is the con- 
fequence of inclofure) will yield abundantly more produce 
per acre in grafs, and abundantly more value in com, and 
other intervening crops, than they ever did, or could do, in 
their open and negle<flcd Aate. This is a fzA too evident 
tp be denied. And if a greater quantity of food be pro- 
duced, is it produced to be eaten or deftroyed ? To be 
eaten moft certainly; and that chitfly for the fubfiftencc of 
man, immediately or remotely : that is, partly for imme- 
diate confumption as human food ; and partly for the fub- 
fiftence of a greater number of cows, to produce milk, 
butter, and cheefej and for feeding a greater number of 
homed cattle, (heep, and fwine, for the general confumption 
of the country. The greater the number raifed and fed, 
the greater muft be the nun[>ber brought to market — and in 
proportion to fuch a fupply at market, will be the general 
redudion of prices for all the different articles : jufl as the 
» plenty of manufactured goods, brought to market, or 
brought into the general ftock, will tend to keep down the 
prices refpedively, be the manufacture what it will. The 
manufactures of Manchcfler and other great towns may 
(erve as a proof of this, notwithftanding the prodigious ex- 
portation of thofe commodities. This argument from hdt 
will appear the more conclufive to our purpofe, when ^is 
confidered, that the different articles of corn are pofitively 
prohibited froin exportation, till the price falls K> a certain 
ftandard, which is generally confidered as fufEciently bw. 
Whenever the price rifes again above the fhndard, expor- 
tation ceaies by the a£l of Parliament. The language of 
complaint, indeed, is not uncommon, in dear times, th^t, 
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notwithihnding this a£^, exportation proceeds^ and the coun- 
try is deprived of its food, by the bafcnefs of individuals, 
and the fupinenefs of government. This is a complaint 
in which the multitude is always ready to join, on fuppofed 
or no evidence) and fometimes, as lately,* againft the great- 
eft jM-obability. It is not always certain that the wife pro- 
vifions of the aft can with the moft rigid ftriftnefs be in- 
forced, and their objed fecured, in a maritime country like 
this, and iii a time of general fcarcity, arifrng from the 
failure of crops, and the confudon of warfare :' it is not in 
human wifdom and vigilance wholly to prevent illicit con- 
duct. But in the matter before us, let thofe who wpuld 
poffefs the beft fieelings of man^ ever remember and inculcate, 
that when com will pay for clandeftine exportation at high 
prices, and at the ri(k of forfeiture, it is a proof that want 
has invaded the dwellings of fome human beings, who muft 
either be fed or perifh ! This thought may be extraneous, 
but it lies in a little room, and will not be deemed improper 
by the beft friends of humanity. If, however, the voice of 
complaint has been frequently heard againft clandeftine ex- 
ports, under circumftances oifmaller produce, we have from 
thence alfo a powerful argument for adopting fuch a fyitem 
of managing our land, as will moft fpeedily and eftecShialty 
fecure a larger. " 

Were it true, that by the cafual and irregular efforts of 
poor perfons, inhabiting the borders of commons ^nd 
waftcs, a greater number of young cattle, ftieep, and pigs, 
are brought into exiftence, than would be by regular ^mers 
cultivating fuch lands in a ftate .of inclofure, (which idea 
cannot be granted) there would ftill be thefe further im 

* In the fcarcity of 1794 and 1795* 
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portant queftions : Can they be likely teh fo good in their 
kinds ? Have fuch perfons equal advantages of giving their 
Jiock the necejfary fupply of regular food and nourijhmenty even 
in fummer^ for duly pujhing their growth before winter-, 
and efpecially in winter to preferve them from Jiuntingj and 
the various maladies to which young flock^ in barren and 
fwampy fttuationSy without fodder^ without litter^ and without 
coverings are continually expofed ? ' I t is obvious, that, from 
fuch want of advantages, the hopes of thofe poor perfons arc 
often difappointed, to their own immediate diftrefs, and the 
ultimate lofs to the community at large. Even in rare 
inftances more favoumble to their views, and where from 
local advantages and comparatively greater (kill and care 
they happen to have been more fuccefsful in the fummer 
feafon, they mufl in general bring their (lock to market be- 
fore or in the feverity of winter; and being obliged to fell, 
muft fell at fuch prices as their ifiore opulent neighbours 
will ^ve them : If at high prices, it is a proof of general 
dearnefs, to which a too-confined cultivation has doubtlef^ 
contributed ; if at low or middling prices, they feldom are 
gainers by their purfuits — for hav'mg been obliged to fub- 
fift partly on credit till the feafon of felling, they are rarely 
able to do more than pay their debts at laft. The be- 
ginning of the year found them poor — ^the end commonly 
leaves them fo. And unlefs they happen to be under a 
ftronger moral reftraint, than their ftation and habits in 
life are favourable to, they are tempted to alTifl them- 
felves through the winter, by poaching, purloining, and 
creeping again into debt : for in general they have no 
regular habits of labour for themfelves, their wives, or their 
children. Thus they too frequently degenerate from 
bad to worfe, and fet a loofe and baneful example. in 
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the diftri£ls in which they live. Such perfons are too oftea. 
found to be horfe or (heep-ftealers, and nodumal ravagers 
of field crops, gardens, and hen-roofts : And hence, by ex- 
citing juft fears among regular farmers and village houfe- 
keepers, of having their property plundered, thefe perfons 
are difcouraged from raifing for market thofe fmall articles of 
provifion, which otherwife their difpofition would induce 
them to raife, in greater abundance ! 

All ctafTes, it is certain, aiford fome inftances of fuperior 
management, and fuperior re<Situdej otherwife fociety would 
more rapidly degenerate into wickednefs and barbarifin, not- 
withAanding the neceflary controul of laws; and charity 
would induce us to hope that individuals may be found, in 
the clals alluded to, to whom thefe ftridures will not apply. 
But if we compare the generality of thofe p:mote and "/;/- 
^ dependent cottagers^** fo frequently pleaded for, with fuch 
as are regularly employed in country labour, or with the 
ddiye labourers in trades and manufactures^ we fhall cer- 
tainly find, on the whole, that the former are greatly lofers 
by tlie comparifon, in morals, in reputation, and in domedic 
comfort. Neither does the mifchief end with them, but 
is extended into national difadvantage, of a ferious and 
malignant nature ! 

Another objeftion which feveral well-meaning gentlemen 
have urged, in the converfations with which I have been 
favoured, on the topic in quefbon, is this : 

idly. " That the commonable lands, in many uninclofed 
*' parts, now bearing abundance of grain, would be thrown 
" too much into the power of the occupiers; for that they, 
" in order to leffen the burden of tithes^ would be induced 
^ to convert arable into pafture, becaufe by fuch converfion 
^ ^ey could make mpre oi fuch lands, wliich would mute- 
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i* rially leflcn the growth a( com, to the very great injury of 
** the cotnniunity j and that lite experience of the high 
•* price of grain proves, tliat the country caiviot fpare any 
** part of its arable." 

On the ftrength or fuppofed ftrength of this objeAion, 
feveral gentlemen adlually refufed figning the petition to 
Parliament from this Society, for a general Inciofure i>ill. 
Narrow and inconclufive rearoning! Let us appeal to the 
coninon fenfe of mankind in general, and to the recollec- 
tion of the aforefaid gentlemen in particular, ffT?y at any 
time has the farmer chan zed his arable into permanent pqfture ? 
•* Bccaufe," fay they themfclvcs, " he can make more of it, 
•* tithed being IciTencd, — ^and the demand for the produce of 
*< pafture is fuppofed to be increafed/' For the prefent, we 
will wave the confideration of tithes^ tliat we may mention 
them more diftin(Sly by and by, and combat here the ge- 
neral reafoning, ** becauje he can make more of his land 'in 
** paffure'' And is not this very xeafon a clear proof xhat 
the country wants fuch additional pafture ? Had there been 
no fuch want^ no fuch fuperior demand^ iox tliat kind of 
produce, the land would not yield the fuperior profit. The 
demand at market proves the want, and juftifics the change— 
and a progreffive change too, till the profits become more 
equal. And it is moft certain that fuch a change will be con- 
tinued, fo long as the ftimulus of greater profit lafts. Higl\ 
as ihe price of com has been, our argument fuppofes, and 
it is notorious, that the produce of pafture lands, in milk, 
butter, cheefe, and meat, has been high alfo, — has advanced to 
a ferious and alarming height,— calling aloud for an addition 
to that fon of land, in order to increafe the quantity of its 
produce. The prices of thofe articles now, on a comparifon 
vrilR thofe of com, might fupply the place 8f all argument 
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on this fubjeiSt The prices of com are again veiyconfider* 
ably reduced — far more fo, in proportion, than the prices of 
palhire produce. How has this fuddenly happened ? — ^plainly 
becaufe, high as padure produce was, the call for corn had 
become more loud and alarming, and the good fenfe of the 
farmer prompted him imfnediately to give an additional quan- 
tity of his land' and labour to the increafe of com. He 
fuppofed, with reafon, that fuch a change would, in its turn, 
pay him better. Much, undoubtedly, is <lue to the laudable 
exertions of government, in offering liberal bounties for the 
importation of com and rice, which produced by anticipa- 
tion a confiderable check in the prices, and afterwards a 
mc^ feafonable fupply; the enterprifing fpirit of our mer- 
diants, quickened by the alarm in the nation, fo far feconded 
the exertions of government, as to effeft importations from 
countries where grain and rice were high — for indeed they 
were no where cheap,— and inftead of gain, much partial 
lofe mud have fallen on many importers. Thus the 
general reafoning of farmers, and the fpcculation of mer- 
chants, concurred to the fame end. 

Whether a general fcarcity in moft other countries, 
(wh^e the popular complaint of large farms, and over- 
grown farmers, cannot be affutned as the caufc) has 
arifcn from the wafte of warfare in Lurope, from unfkilful 
farming, from the too fmall quantity of land in tillage, 
or from a combination of moft of thofe caufes, the con- 
fideration is ftill ferious, and demands all poffible attention. 
But let it be remembered, as a maxim moft found and 
general, that fcarcity of grain has not been^ cannot have been^ 
occafioned by a culpable negle£i of individuals to cultivate the 
growth of grainy in preference to pajlure. Such could not 
poilibly have been the fa£l, unlefs ideas of compefHatlon 
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can be fuppofed to have become inverted^ and that there 
cxifted a combination, or an abfurdity of policy, through 
different countries, to realize a lejjcr emolument, in pre- 
ference to a greater. 

, General and praife-worthy as the prefent tafte for agri- 
cultural, improvements is, among perfons of property and 
leifure, it is but too probable that the quantity of land in 
cultivation through Europe, and in this country efpecially, 
is toofmalL This probable evil was, moft benevolently and 
laudably, propofed to be obviated at home, by the provi(ions 
of a general inclofure bill. And by fuch provifions for 
fpeedy and eafy inclofure, and confequently for additional 
cultivation, the moft confidcrate perfons are firmly of opi- 
nion, that the grand objedl of the common wiih, a full 
fupply of grain, is to be accomplifhed. 

In' the view of common fenfe, this feems to be a radical 
and fure method (under Providence) of accomplifhing the 
obje£l of the general defire. For, let it be fuppofed for a 
moment, however unreafonably, that the cafual difficulties, 
and fcarcity of this country, in the article of grain,- have 
been occafioned by too great an appropriation of- land to 
pafture ; and that the effeft of inclofing commonable, lands 
l^'ould be, the ftiU greater converfion to pafture of fuch 
arable diftrifts : let it be fuppofed, that fo large a quantity 
as two millions of acres would, under fuch an a6t, be even 
pgrmanently fo converted; and that fuch a fcale of conver- 
sion to pafture would anfwer the ends of emolument to the 
perfons fo changing it ; that emolument could arife from no 
other fource than the aggregate choice and demand of the 
publick. The choice of food is the natural, and even the 
moral right, of individuals in a community. E>fcefs, glut- 
lony, and wafte, in the articles of fubfiftence, aie the main 
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evils, under this topic, of which wc could have a reafonable 
right to complain ; or to which any warrantable reftraining 
policy could be direded. But we do not make this hypo- 
thetical conceffion in favour of fo converting two millions 
of ^cres, at any rifk of lefTening the arable produce of thi^ 
country: — moft certainly not ! To twice the amount of this 
quantity of additional pafture, we are warranted in contend- 
ing that the country may go ; tlut it may be looked on 
in the light of a moft valuable acquifition ; and ftill only as 
a part of a much greater, within our reach ! — The wafte 
and uncultivated lands in England, Scotland, and Wales^ 
are fet down in the County Surveys, which do fo much 
credit to the Board of Agriculture, at more than twentf 
millions of acres ! Let us fuppofe that only one half of this 
quantity is capable of being inclofed, and brought into new 
cultivation ! On this hypothefis we can not only replace to 
arable culture the two millions of acres, which a timorous 
reafoner may fuppofe to have been mifapplied ; but, after 
giving (if wanted) another two millions to pafture, we ftlal^ 
have fix millions in ftore for the operation of the plough, 
and to give additional labour for additional hundreds of 
thoufands of peafantry,now fuppofed to be fcai\tily employed, 
or who may hereafter be born into exiftence. To this con- 
fideration may be added another, of no trivial importance, 
viz. That by the inclofure and cultivation of one ten mil- 
lions of acres, the other ten millions will become of double, 
and perhaps treble the confequence, from the local ufcs to 
which they may be gradually applied. 

Here let the philanthropift employ his mind, and antici- 
pate new encouragements to the virtue and endearments of 
conjugal union^ — now, alas ! but too lamentably obftrufted, 
to tlie gradual dedenfion of national ftrength, and of mo- 
rality, 
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rality, in the lower ranks of fociety ! For with all the boafled 
g^ory of Britifh anns^ and Britifh commerce, unnumbered 
thoufands of fellow-beings, who might floorifh in our fields, 
feera now to be only bom to the miferable alternative of un* 
natural folitude, or vicious and barbarous intercourfe I Here 
4et the manu&durer and the merchant, who are emulous of 
the moft honourable purfuits, in their refpeSive ftations, 
anticipate the means of employment, on the moft folid and 
liberal foundations. Here let the owner of lands, inftead of 
fearing, (if it were morally allowable to fear) a depreciation 
of his property, anticipate a ftable and fubftantial value ta 
his fields, his mountains, and his vallies ! — ^Here let the go- 
vernment of thcfe countries, wifely defirous of cultivating 
peace, of augmenting fecurity, internal ftrength, and national 
greatnefs, lay the only fure and permanent foundation, on 
which to rife from the calamity of warfare, into the f roper 
dignity of our peculiar fituation. — Here let the advocates 
for chriftian morality, who take into their account the ufe- 
fulnefs of fteady, honeft, and laborious induftry, ground the 
moft aufpicious arguments, for the renewal of thofe moral 
bonds and virtues, which they have fd long and ineffedually 
been heard to deplore the want of! — It is a general com- 
plaint, not only among the moft Yerious profeffors of reli- 
gion, but among refle£Hng perfons of various defcriptions, 
that amid the fplendor jof arts and fciences, of foreign 
commerce, and the luxury confequent on national wealth ; 
internal poverty and wretchednefs, among the inferior clafles, 
are too little alleviated, till by accident they become fubje^^ 
of hofpitals and infirmaries; thefe indeed are frequent and 
noble edifices^i-and their endowments and fupport do credit 
to the fympatby of the Englifli people. But it has been 
lamented, with fome colour of reafbn, ihzt a calm, delibe- 
rate, 
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rate, and provident benevolence of mind, is Ids charsM^e- 
lifUck of Engliih feeling, than the occafional and extnK»-* 
dinary. This remark, if well founded, is yet far from dif- 
couraging; it admits a noble capacity and a noble difpofitlon, 
(or extraordinary exertion ; and from which lye may hope 
for noble, generous, and comprehenfive improvements* 

The frequent ignorance, and diflblutenefs of manners, 
confequent on a precarious income in country villages ; and 
a neceffiiry refort of muldtudes of young perfons to cities and 
towns, have been too little the objeds of pubUck attention. 
The want of agricultural employments, and other comfort- 
able inducements to a country life, will always, without a 
radical im{m)vemerft in our domeftic policy, continue; to pro* 
duce and augment this national infelicity. The dirt and 
indigence in which numbers of our .country cottagers live, 
'forming a mcMtifying contrafl to the allurements of towns 
and cities, occafion a too common difcontent and difguft in 
young perfons : — hence their too frequent migration frt>m 
the diftri6b of their nativity — their inticements to depre- 
dadock, prc^litution, aind the numerous evils of a crowded 
life. To remedy thefe evils, it is to be lamented tliat coun- 
try giBDtlemen, and other confiderable land-owners, are £> 
little attentive to rural policy in the improvement of cot- 
tages, and the annexation of fmall pieces of land, for or- 
chards and gardens, thereby to allure and fix the moil adive 
and Dfeftil of thepeafantry : — An increafe of whofe number, 
even in the prefent {lat« of our agriculture, would often be 
found of g^t importance to the feafonable management of 
our fields — ^for expeditious fowing, weeding, hoeing, and 
getting in of all ibrts of crops. To the general want oi 
hands, for thofe various purpoies, may be attributed muck 
of the ilovenly fyfiem which prevails in many diibi(^s, and 

the. 
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the delay, damage, and fcarcity, which have been conflantly 
complained of. 

An increafe of the number of well-inftru£led labourers, 
is confeiTedly much wanted ; and nothing can bid fairer for 
a general alteration in this important matter, than a new oc- 
cafion for building cottages, and fetting examples of neat- 
nefs, and comfortable accommodation. Such new occafions 
mull naturally arife among the effects of a general inclofure 
of wafte and neglefted lands. When we confider modem 
improveqients, in the el^nt (implicity of building, which 
has taken place of late years, and the emulation in tifeful 
arrangen>ent and tafte, which a general opportunity would 
occafioo, we may venture to predift the moft pleafing and 
happy efFe£ls from fuch an occurrence. Tlie new and ex- 
tenfive example would naturally become a marked excellence 
in the country. As the occafional improvement of a few 
houfes in an old and incommodious town, leads gradually 
to more general neatneis, (when repairs become wanted) 
fo the old country cottages and miferable huts, in which in- 
dolence, deje6Hon, difeafe, and indelicac)', have been long 
propagated, will gradually become improved and re- built; 
and the allotment of land for ufeful garden purpofes will 
become increafed, to the improvement of the inhabitants in 
the effential articles of induftr)', health, decency, order, and 
contentment! The country would thus by degrees, and 
perhaps not by flow ones neither, acquire a new face of a- 
vUixation^ refpe£tability, and ornament. 

And here let me fpeak with confidence on one very hn- 
portant advantage to the poor, and to the nation, which I 
am well affured would refult from the intended powers and 
provifions of a general inclofure bill, — the dire£l oppofite <tf 
what fome fufpicious mindi would perfuade us is intended! 

They 
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They would prediA a (till greater proportional increaie of 
large fiurmS) and thereby a ferious iqiiry inftead of a fervice 
to the country.-^No fiich divifion is defigned; no fuch di- 
yifioa could naturally fcXk/wi for, befide the general con- 
vidion of the propriety of mcitafing the nuoiber of finall 
and nuddle-fised farms, the numerous unequal imerefts to 
be provided for in the divifion of lands, wsouU neceffidly 
occs£on a very frequent allotment of linall paiceb, in ftadx 
fituattons as to require Ae erciSioii of linall fium-houfes^ 
offices, and cottages, to render them ufefiil. Butinaddition 
to diis natural refult of a publidL meaftire, it is to be con* 
fidered that one prominent fieature of that meafiire b in- 
tended to be— «y?rwi^ recmmendatkn^ dnt nhrf/t addition 
to the finall and middling fiurms of the country fliall 'be 
carefully ooade. It is not in the power of human fioneB^t 
to determine the predfe proportion of fuch additionid finaD 
farms to the large ones: and the fiilged mufl, from its 
nature, be kft in a confiderable degree to the prefiuned good 
fenfe and paUick fpirit of the peribns to be inv«fled widi 
the autborityi but from dut good lenfe and pidilick ^lirit, 
accompanied by a conftaot recoU e fli o o of the general wUh, 
it cannot be reafonably doulfted but that the propoctioiis 
wiH be greatly altered. WidMHJt trying die effedis of this 
puUick plan, it is oertun that no new and iahitary amelio^ 
ration can be expeSed : — under it, the chances of permanent 
benefit may be relied on with confidence. But fi^^pofing 
the worft poffible: fuppofing die Uafi beneficial pcficy, in 
die artick of divifion, to obtaioi. contrary to all pRrinbility^ 
viz. dutf additional iargt fiirms were to be generaBy adopt- 
ed-«flai dus would not be a reafim why the meaftue o£ a 
general indofiire biH fhouU not be preferred to the prefent 
flow and cafual progrds of improvements. A great addttion 
vott VIII. b of 
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of large fiurms through the country might not give due (cope 
to a deiirable increafe of fober, induftrious, hardy, and va- 
luable heads of families, in Ihtions which may be frequently 
attainable by an induftrious labourer, and of courfe be con- 
fidered as the publick reward of aftive, unaffuming ufeful- 
nefs ; but fuch an addition, as being abundantly more pro- 
du^ive, and as calling for a more numerous peasantry, wouM 
be infinitely better than the prefent ftate of things. It would 
be, at any rate, a grand addition to our means of increafing 
the quantity of farming produce— and the immenie addi- 
tional (lore muft inevitably tend to the counteraflion of 
monopoly: for beyond certain moderate limits, fuch mo- 
nopoly could not go, but at the hazard, not only of lofs> 
but of ruin to the parties concerned. This principle is 
clear, and its effe<A certain, as any mathematical donon- 
Aration ! 

Taking it for granted, that for reafons aflTigned, and from 
the reflections of the intelligent reader, an alteration in 
the g^eral fare of this country will appear defirable, and 
indeed ntcetbryi I may, perhaps, be indulged in enlarging 
a little further on my favourite part of the fcheme — a part 
on which too much has never been faid, or can be faid, till 
experiment (hall have fuperfeded the ufe of argument: I 
mean the improvement of cottage-huilding^ and the building of 
convenient houfes and offices for fmall farmers. Thefe have been 
topicks of the Society's continued notice, and indeed of its 
folicitude. The plans already given in for cottages and gar- 
dens — and the premiums oiFered for plans of fmall as well 
as large farm-houfes and ofBces, fpeak this. And it is with 
pleafure I can remark, that in my intercourfes with the pub- 
^k I have found thofe obje£ls' generally applauded^ however 
^-^conlWcrablc the further efFcdls have been. 

CofUy 
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Coftly and fuperb building in cities, and magnificent 
manfions in the country, are objeds of general adcniration. 
They are confidered as the nobleft external ornaments of 
poli(hed life. They excite the commendation of foreigners, 
who often bring a bias from the manfions of moniciih fu- 
perfiition, and the fplendid di(tin£tions of a feudal arifiocra* 
cy. Elegant edifices, thickly reared, are the conftant theme 
of exultation . among ourfelves: the degree of that exul- 
tation too often borders on a mifchievous vanity, and ex- 
cites an injurious emulation. Emulation of magnificence; 
in the (lile of accommodation, is generally unfavourable to 
morals, and (by the fureft of all confequences) to human 
happinefs. A fuperb and coftly edifice is a cumberfome 
article of property in itfelf, and is often gradually augmented, 
to a fize and to a ftyle of fplendour, incompatible with the 
general intereds of the owner and his fiimily, rendering 
doubly difadvantageous the principleof/>Vz/;id^^m/i/r^, which 
(however defenfible on the fcore of family confequence) is 
in itfelf fuffidently embarrafling to numerous families.*— — 
T he tax laid on pofterity for the fupport of folitary gran- 
deur, is often found irkfome; and to fupport, with a fup- 
pofed confiftency, the dignity of family pofleffions, leads 
into numerous expences, unfavourable to the prefent com- 
fort, and future fecurity of the occupier. Hence the in- 
cumbrance of eftates, where they cannot be fold — ^and fuc- 
ceflive fales, where they can, till the manfion is no longer 
fupportable. The ftately building goes to decay, and ei- 
ther becomes an unappropriate and dilapidated farm-houfe, 
or is totaUy abandoned and pulled down on account of the 
weight of its repairs. To build another farm-houfe on a 
fuitable fcale, is incompatible with the finances of the ownei^-^ 
and at once to get rid of the inconvenience, the land is let 

b2 ia 
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in conneftion with an ac^oining farm ! And hence, per* 
haps, more than from many other (ingle caufes,we may date 
die accumulating evil, fo much complained of, the prefent 
difproportion of immtdtrately large farm !' This occ ur rence 
althou^ too obvious to have eicaped die notice of others, 
fixmed alio too obvious a part of our fulled to be poiled 
over without remark. And altbou^ it be of a nature for 
wtiich a general remedy cannot be ezpe£led, if polidcaBy to 
be wiflied, yet the confideration of it, by the way, may at 
kaft have a ufeful tendency. An extreme reverfe of thb 
fiippofed evil may be equally unfavourable to the common 
interefh of die country. The golden mean has been de« 
fervedly celebrated in theory, and will never be found lin* 
falutary in pra£bct. We may fafeiy conclude this part of 
our remarks, by obferving, that, among men of mo(Wate 
landed pofleflions, where one has lived to lament his caution 
in the expences of unneceflSuy building, many have had 
caufe to blame their profiifion ! 

Among the ol:geds of ufeful ornament in an agricultural 
diAri^ one of the moft confpicuous and flriking is a well- 
defigned, well-propordoned, fnug, and iimple manfion, with 
fuitaUe offices, adapted to the confequence <^ a fubflandal 
land-owner, w wealthy yeoman, without ncceffarily imprefs- 
ing on the mind the idea of expenfive fplendour and luxury* 

The next in order, more ufeful, becaufe required to be 
more frequent, and fc^rcely adapted to give leis pleafure, is 
tlie plain, neat, convenient, and well-propordoned farm- 
houfe, and homefted. Thefe are buildings which, generally 
(peaking, can never be out of ufe — can never be either 
an incumbrance on the land or on the country. The ex- 
pence cS their prefervation is eafy; and in general the pre- 
fervadon ci farm-houfes, and offices, by the tenant, may 
be made one teft of his worthinefs to have his leafe renewed. 
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In cafi9$ y/9hat lands are to be incJofed, new ianm ta be 
formed, and new buildup to be ered^ed, a judickxtt dioice 
of fitoatiod, wkh regard fo that of the lands, and Mi re-* 
fpeAing water, healthiners, and wanmh for eattloy is a firft 
obje^ and of great and hfUng importance. Under tfaii 
idea, iki;dier objeSs, as neamefs to a fione qoarry, to an old 
ofcbard, or to a few cafual walb or buildii^s, (hoakl be 
made to give way — ^for it is often evident that farm^bouies 
are fo inconveniently placed, perhaps originaUy to £tve a firft 
cxpence of 50L as to make a farm of moderate fize foil 50L 
per annum le(s valuable to a good farmer. The community 
in fuch cafes always ultimately fuffers. A complete pre-» 
vious pbnandefHmateof the whole, areindifpenfable to the 
builder's fecurity and £iti$£idion. By fuch prudent pro« 
cedure, it is reafonably concluded, that the adaptation of 
the buildings to the land, may in general be fo complete as 
aliQoft to infure thdr tranfmifBon togifber from one fcnen- 
ticm to another — and that with the &tisfa<%on that their 
conne£bon is compatible with the greateft ufefulnefi in the 
difbi^ and to the communi^. Thefe conveniencies and 
benefits have often engiged die confideration, and indeed 
die fblidtude of this Society, perhaps never more oppor^ 
tunely than at the prefent period. And though opinions 
and precqpts on this topick mull, for obvioi^ reafbnsi be 
more theoretick shah pnu^al; the fiuiftioning theories of 
experienced ^tfid praOical men will not be deemed impro.* 
perly introduced in a book of thb fbrt$ nor will a well* 
meaning Secretary be confidered as impertinently employed 
in pittftting fiich ientimcnts. Under this afliirance, I am 
emboMened to oomimae my remarks on building^^—yet » 
littkfurthr* 

Few 
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Few opulent country gentlemen are fo furroundcdljy 
grandeur, but that within their neighbourhoods, and fome- 
timcs on their own cftatcs, they have to pafs the abodes of 
poverty, rendered pitiable by incommodious and wretched 
buildings — ^thc fight of which is at once difguftful to the 
C}T, and difcreditable to their owners, in proportion as they 
have the power of improvement*. I ufe no ftronger word 
than difcreditable^ becaufe I cannot fuppofe that in general 
the defeft arifes fo much from wilful want of kindnefs, or 
of good policy, as of habitual attention to the fubje;5l. So 
frequent are the inftances of gentlemen fufFering themfelves 
to be drawn eafily into unneceffary expences, on trivial oc- 
cafions, or for trivial obje<9:s— fa common their indifference 
to opportunities of emolument, far beyond the expence of 
a new cottage, — ^that their negle6l of fuch improvements, 
mud be attributed to other caufes than covetoufnefs^^^nox 
will pride and difdain account for it. It feems to have been 
confidered as a tiling of courfe, (fo far as it has been con- 
fidercd at all) that poverty of circumibnces, and incommo- 
dious habitation, are in necefiary connetSlion. But a little 
refledtion may convince an ingenuous mind that, though to 
a certain degree, poverty of circumftances be neceffary in 
the laborious claffes, and is no moral or political evil, yet 
decency at leaft is defirable in all our fellow -creatures — and 
that in proportion to the general decency of fervants and 
dependents, is their general ufefulnefs in their feveral fta- 
tions. No reafoning man expe£ls in an e^^ual d^ee thofc 
ufeful qualities, and that comfort, from taking as in- 
mates into his houfe, fervants who have been in habits of 
dirty living, or who have not attained pra£Ucaf notions of 
cleanlinefs and decorum; as from fervants of different 

habits 
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habits and acquirements. Thisidea> extended to out -door 
labourers, will hold equally true — ^and in order to have them 
the mod actively ufeful in their ftations^— to acquit them- 
fclves with judgment and dexterity— and indeed with that 
ufeful taftiy which every field employment requires or ad^ 
mits, they muft have acquired ilrong habits of decency and 
of order. This gives men of every ftation a bias to ^aft- 
nefs and propriety, in every part of their labour^ — ^and the 
more they have been fo praftically accuftomed at home, the 
more habitually will they^^fpire to excellence abroad. Whe- 
ther the bufineCs to be done be the cleanfing of a ftable, a 
pen, or a fold for cattle; of a farm-yard, a pond in the field, 
the making or mending of a ditch, the planting or plafhing 
of a hedge, the grubbing up of weeds or brambles, the 
mending of a road, or whatever elfe in thefe common offices 
of the labourer i any or all of tliem will be done the better, 
by how much the labourer has been accuftomed to value 
conveniencies, and the appearances of neatnefs in and about 
bis own dwelling. If he be accompanied in his labour 
by one or more of his own children, they will naturally 
emulate the tafte of their father — and they will in general 
not faU to carry thofe ideas of ufeful exactnefs, alternately, 
fix)m their cottage to the field, and from the field to their 
cottage. But if the cottage be fo fmall, or ill-contrived, fo 
(battered and miferable in its lights and covering, and ill- 
accommodated with garden ground, that it cannot be made 
healthful, pleafant, or profitable, they have not a reafonable 
motive to delight in it, or to exercife ingenuity and induffay 
about it, in their morning and evening hours. Indeed, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, fuch miferable cribs have feldom any quan- 
tity of ground to exercife ingenuity and induftry upon. A 
piece of pbtatoe ground is, perhaps, got at a diitance :— this 

is 
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is inoonvenient, l^ occaiioning a wafte of time-^t detaches 
too much the eye of the father from bio family— nf he de- 
lists in hb garden» it is in the wrong place— order and 
harmony at his home are the lefs preferved— his hut b die 
leaft objed of his liking— it recdves no r^;ular fhare of Ids 
(hort attentions-^e returns to it in the dark, merely as to 
a dentin which he may lie down— <u)d from which he may ^ 
depart ag;dn as foon as he can open his eyes. 

But, ^ve to a young man, about to fettle in a life of ufe- 
fiil country labour, the requifites for domeftick fixture and 
enjoyment; give him, at a reafon^Ue rent, fuch as may pay 
the builder four per cent for his money judicioufly laid out, 
a cottage, fimply but neatly and conveniently built, with' 
two or three ileepmg-rooms, in one of which his wife may 
lie-in with detached decency — ^ve him a well of water— or 
pbce him by the fide of a running (beam — ^ve him at leaft 
half an acre of adjoining ground — and give lum an aflurance 
of continuance, and of conffamt employ, on condition of 
his induffay and general good condud ; and you will moft 
likely lay the foundation of much happine&, and nnich re- 
fpefibibility— fix for Jife a faithful and grateful (ervant-*and 
add to the flrength of the country by the moft healthy po- 
pulation. A fum, perhaps not exceeding 50L or 6ol. thus 
laid out, at moderate intereft, may do all this ! — ^For the 
fum of 500I. or 6ocd. laid put together^ (which to many 
gentlemen would be no inconvenience) or at difftrtnt times, 
(which to othen mi^ht be more agreeable} may be pro- 
duced a little cdmy of labourers, living in neatneis and 
comfort \ a pi<5hire which, in the mind of a benevolent ob* 
ferver, would be a more lively and pleafing omamoit than 
all the fuperfluous horfes, and all the dog-kennds, in the 
univerfe. The annual expence of this hitman, and hu- 
mane 
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mane eftaUUhment, reckoning the mod ftriAly, would 
be only the diiSerence between four per cent, fdr a frnaH 
ftiOEi of money, and what it might be fuppofed to pro- 
duce by other common means, out oi trade! Suppofis 
one per cent on the average were loft : this, in ^ureS| 
makes a finking on ten cottages, of 5I. per annum!— Sup- 
pofe, fai the extreme, that two per cent, can be loft; this 
would not amount to half the expence of one unneceflary 
jiorfe— or one foot-boy in livery ! But when we confider 
the advant^es of poftefting fuch a fet of tenants, as labour- 
ers, and the fuperior pleafure of beholding thdr happineis^ 
the fcale will abundantly turn in favour of our objed. 

Examples of publick fpirit, and of found benevolent po- 
licy, not only excite notice but imitation. And if one gen- 
tleman of fortune in a neighbourhood were to fet, or begin 
fuch an example as this, we need not defpair of fedng that 
example foon followed, or indeed of its becoming generally 
imitated. Such philanthropy and found policy would have 
their moft happy tfk&si and become the means of gra-* 
dually exalting a ufeful country life into that fimple and pro- 
per dignity which really belongs to it. It would not bar 
hying a foundation for indolence, pride, or arrogance: thofe 
inconveniences to fociety are not to be expeded from ren- 
dering laborious men comparatively eafy and happy. Ccm- 
fbnt labour is annexed to this diffufive plan of comfort; 
and it is too neceflarily a main part of the fyftem, and a re- 
gulator of the whole, to admit the ufurpadons of eafe and 
independence. 

The benevolence of many gentlemen may mduce them 
to accede to this general reafoning ; but fome will objeA td 
the rifque of entailing the expence of a number of poor on 
their manors by fettling them on their own eftates. So far 
as this objedion is founded, even in local circumftances, it 

muft 
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muftbe admitted to operate as of fome weight ;— for, however 
generally and fairly the fcheme would promife an exemption 
from incumbrance, by the greateft probability that fuch 
tenants would maintain themfelves, and live fuperior to the 
idea of taking pari(h-pay, — ^yet from fcverc ficknefs — the 
death of parents — ^and tlie fmallnefs of orphan children, 
fome inftances of expence may poffibly occur : and we muft 
not expe<ft, under fuch poffibihties, that gentlemen will ftifle 
the objevf^ion. But in numerous inftances (imilar improve- 
ments may be made within the bounds of common parifhes— 
ftill on their- own lands — and that fufficicntly near for gen- 
tlemen to enjoy the pleafure and partake the benefit of fuch 
ufeful works in fociety. But this objeftion is alfo to be ob- 
viated in another, and in a more generous manner. On a 
fuppofition that a gentleman (hould chufe to build ten or a 
dozen cottages, as aforefaid, on the borders of his own e(tate, 
the parifti being wholly his own — and that in compliance 
with antient cuftom, he (hould be aftuated by caution againft 
the expence of paupers : He might fecure himfelf from fuch 
contingent expences, and at the fame time improve the con- 
dition of thofe families, by erefting them alfo^ into a club or 
friendly fociety — that beft of all provifions for the cafualties 
x)f life — that beft of all means for exciting and continuing 
the ideas of ccconomy, fobriety, and happinefs. Thefe ten 
or twelve men, by a contribution of one halfpenny per day 
each, out of their labour — or perhaps two- pence per week, 
would foon eftablifli, under their.landlord's fuperintendance, 
fijch zfund as would amply fecure' him againft any fuch 
contingent expence, either by ficknefs or death; and be an 
additional fource of rational delight, to minds capable of de- 
lighting in the happinefs of the ranks below thenl. The 
trouble of this mode of provilion would be the moft tri- 
fling — fome one of the cottagers themfelves, as head and 

father 
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father of the colony, by his age, capacity, and fuperior vir- 
tue, would be pleafed with the office of colleiting the money, 
and keeping the fimple account— or it might be retained, 
with the weekly rent, out of the weekly pay, by the perfons; 
paying them their wages. This plan may not only be con- 
fidered as a rational mode of preventing cottagers from be- 
coming burdenfome to the manor or diftridl in which they, 
refide, but it would be fetting a practical example of that 
mode of altering the general condition and profpefls of the 
poor— which are now truly alarming— and which the enor- 
mous burden and ihcreafe of the poor's rate proclaim aloud 
muft be altered, or the growing confequences will be infup- 

portable to the middling claffes. It has been contended, 

with the ftrongeft appearance of truth, by feveral ingenious 
writers, — it has been proved by the writings and practice of 
others, — and pardailarly by that able writer and moft be- 
nevolent man,^Mr. Pew, of Shaftelbury, that the plan of 
fuch contribution, aided by the friendly care and affiftance 
of a few perfons of fteady difcretion, in the different diftri(9s 
through the nation, would totally change the face of the 
country, and redeem the whole mafs of poor from that 
wretchednefs in which they too generally live, and to which 
the prefent fyftem of fupport naturally tends ! 

The late dear feafons, to which we have already alluded, 
fuggefted the necefllty, as moft of our readers will remember, 
of finding temporary fubftitutes for wheat-flour in making 
bread. Under thofe circumftances, fo much the fubjeft of 
alarm through the covuitry, it was to be expected that this 
Society fhould give its attention to fuch topicks of ceconomy. 
The mixture of equal parts of good barley and wheat, of 
good wheat, barley, and rye, and even in fome cafes with a 
(mall mixture of bean-flour, it has been long known, 

would 
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woidd make a hearty nutritious bread; fuch bread as 
would not only fuffice to carry the bulk of a country, with 
caufe of thankfulnefs, through a feafon of icarcity, but fome 
of thoTe mixtures might be deemed even pUafant for cooh 
mon ufe. To thofe mixtures, it is well known, a faug^ num- 
ber of perfons in country places had fucceftful and feafon- 
sble recourfe. I fay feafinabUy becaufe, however popular 
opinion might vary, as it certainly did, about Ae real or 
fuppofed fcardty of wheat m the laft two years, it was a bfOt 
undoubted by many dil^^t and candid enquirers, dnt die 
fcarctty of wheat was real\ and but for the refort xofukfti^ 
tuUSy and bounties for importation, muft have been mors 
feverely'felt. But there was one article of farming produce, 
which within the laft twenty years has become abundant 
beyond what our forefathers had any expedition of, and 
wbkh is now defervedly recommended as of prodigious na- 
tional importance, I e. the article of potatoes: to the ufe of 
dus article in bread it was to be expelled much regard ftiould 
be paid— and the h£t was fo. This Society was not want- 
ing to promote experiments which feveral of its^ moft adive 
members were afFiduous in making, to afcertain the d^ree 
of utility refulting firom the beft proportions of fuch a mix- 
ture, and the degree of advantage. It was found to be a 
£i£t, that with no inconvenient trouble, the proportion of 
one-third potatoes to two-thirds of wheat-flour, or one- 
third wheat and one-third bariey-flour, (but eipcdalfy the 
ibrmer) virould make a wholefome nutritious bread: — It 
was found alfo that to take mealy potatoes, frefh boikt) 
and peeled, and break them up warm in the Sponge, was 
an advantageous mode of ufing them. The refuk of dif- 
ferent experiments, as to the proportional wei^t of bread 
jnfing from the ufe of potatoes, was various— perhaps de- 
pending 
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pending on the different degrees of ^oaceous fubflance, 
in different forts of potatoes, and other fmall caufes not 
eafily afcertainaUe. But, on the whdei the experiments 
went to die genera! eAabKlhment of an opinion, which it is 
not ezpeded will be fiiperfeded» that the nioft advantageoaf 
modeof ufing potatoes in poor £imilies, is that comnion one 
of eating them, fimply boiled, eitbor as a complete fubftitute 
for bnad, or of bread and other articles <^ confumption 
often eaten together. In this common ftatc of preparation. 
It is wdi known the poor of this country have generally uied 
diem; and but for the abundant fupply of the article in . 
queflion, to ufed, it is hard to £iy bow mnumerable fiunilies 
of poor peHbns would have fubfiAed at all, under the dr- 
cumflances to whidi the nation was reduced* The fevere 
period of trial, and the comfortaUe effe<^ felt from a large 
cultivation of this root, have tended to confirm Ihe hereto- 
fore fuppo&d faA, that whatever (hall i)e the fuccefs of po- 
pular endeavours to bring more land into cultivation, the 
extended culture of potatoes is an object of high impcnt* 
anoe-*<uid diat when their various ufes are confidered, 
in the immediate fuAenance of human life, and for the fuf- 
taining and fattening dock, the quantity to be raifed in tlus 
country cannot eafily be too large. That cultivation, there- 
fore, by the various improved modes of carrying it on in 
the field, and by (hoots which would otherwife be thrown 
away, and breaking off and tranfplantmg the young tops 
as cabbage plants, where garden beds may be conveniently 
had for receiving them, is eameftly recommended. It can- 
not be either expefled or defired that this culture (hould 
materially fuperfede that of com, — the value and fr/l con- 
fequence of which are not impaired by the various difco- 
veries of the /econdary value of potatoe crops; but as po- 

tatdes 
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tatoes may be raifed in large quantities, by a careful manage** 
ment of odd pieces of land, head-lands, the borders of 
fields, the banks of ditches, the foil of orchards, and for 
bringing forward all rough grounds, for com culture, &c. 
it is the ftrong recommendation of this Society that thofe 
bbjefts (hould be efpecially kept in view. 

Another objeft of national attention, and confequently of 
this Society's notice, of late, has been, that of corn-mills. 
However well or ill founded the proverbial ftigma, liberally 
XS& on the generality of millers^ has been, it was to be ex- 
pedled that in a period like the late one, (of which we have 
treated) the ftigma (hould be increafed ; and that a uiefiil 
&X of men in the community (hould be doomed to fevere 
animadverfion. But common prgudice is often over-pro- 
portioned to the delinquency of a clafs of men— for the 
known inftances of wrong condu£t in a few individuals are 
too generally transferred at random to the bulk of a pro- 
feffion. This illiberality is often encouraged by perfons 
who too eafily credit a running report, without doing them- 
felves the juftice of confulting their own better underfhnd- 
ings, or means of information and reafoning. This is a 
propenfity deaving to human nature, rather than a criminal 
de(jgn. But there is one point of view, in which the ge- 
neral topick of fuppofed illicit conduft in millers may be 
properly confidered — ^I mean oifmall millers, who grind for 
hire, (fw by far 4he greater number of the largeft millers 
are not in habits of fuch grinding, and are feldom requefted 
to do it) which is, that diftionefty in the article of toll does 
not a(fe£t the nation by IcfTening the national flock of grain: 
It afFeib the private pockets of thofe individuals who em- 
ploy fuch millers; and if they happen to be poor perfons, 
the hardlhip (if as real as fuppofed) muft be fcverely felt. 

Where 
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where fgch poor are in the praflice of buying com, and ma- 
king bread from their own flour ; but this mode is much 
lels prevalent than formerly, and perhaps the poor were 
never gainers, and never can be, by grinding fmall parcels of 
com. Such a hardihip, in whatever degree it exifts, (hould 
undoubtedly be counteradled ; but it fhould be done by 
other means than by encouraging a Arong and dangerous, 
becaufe malignant, antipathy againft the miller; who, on a 
fmall fcale of bufinefs, with all the opprobrium o£ mankind 
on his head,' is more commonly a poor man than an opu- 
lent one. After having given much attention to the com- 
plaints I have heard, and made as clofe enquiry as I could, 
I am of opinion (which I fear not to fubmit to the candour 
of the publick) that the felling of fmall quantities c^ wheat 
to poor pcrfons, is only putting them into a fituation of fuf- 
pickm and complaint, without rendering them the means 
of advantage. The poor in every parifh or diftrift fliould, 
from motives of ceconomy and kindnels, be the objefte of 
an original kind of care among the opulent — ^wlio, if the 
poor cannot maintain themfelves, muft maintain them. In 
the article of bread- com, which is of firft neceffity, it would 
be well to guard them againft the pofTibility of the impoli- 
tions they complain of. This may be done by a few refpeit- 
ablc perfons taking on themfelves the office of purchafing, 
from time to time, either wheat to turn into flour, for iaie 
to the poor at coft price; — or, (which would be Icfs trouble 
and lefs rifque^ flour by the fack, ready made, for fuch falc. 
The time of the poor, in going about to markets and mills, 
would hereby be fpared; and tl^iey would be fure to be well 
fupplied, on the firft terms, without being liable to feelTialf 
the effcils'bf market fluftuations, which they muft feel by 
purchafing fmall quantities of wheat for themfelves, and 

running 
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ninning the rifque of the miller's plunder, which they are 
6} prone to complain of, and from which they fddom or 
never believe themlelves iafe. Two or three perfons of pru- 
dence and care would eafily nuuiage the purchafes at market; 
and by knowing the weight of the wheat they bought, and 
requiring from the miller a return of weights, both of flour 
and offid, would eafily know with exa£hiefs whether tfaey 
had caufe of fatisfaSion. A little attention would (ooa qua- 
lify tliofe peribns to judge very accurately of fuch bufinefs. 
The miller Would find fuch grinding and dreffing an dbjeSt 
worth his attention, as he would be r^ularly and duly paid ; 
and be better pleafed with efcaping, by having to do with 
competent judges, the ufuai complaints of various cm-» 
ployers. But that the purchaie of ready-made flour, by 
the fiu:k, would be ftill better, I have not the lead doubt, for 
thefe reafons: i^. The trouble would be kfs, and the con- 
cern more eafily managed, idly. There would be no coarie 
flour and offal, to be ufcd or diipofed of, which, on the grind- 
ing plan, would occafion confiderable difficulty, or perhaps 
jealoufy and diflsitisfii^cKi. 3^^. It would be eafy to aicer- 
tain the average, price of wheat at the nd^boiiring mar- 
kets; and, knowing the relative proportions between a fack 
of wheat of a certain weight and a fack c^ flour, it would 
never be difficult to purchafe the latter on the beft terms. 
And. fuch a committee always paying ready money, and 
having a conAant regular demand, for a popular porpofe, 
would always be fure of finding meal-men emulous to ferve 
them on the mo& moderate terms, and for a very trifling 
profit. To this h£t another confideration may bt added — 
For wbeaty the frill market-price muA always be paid, (as 
fuch a committee would find it improper to fpeculate in 
large quantities of grain) and the fupply of flour mi^, 

fixMn 
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firom interruption of the mill^^and other canfes, be often loo 
young for confumption. But, befides having, on the plan 
of buying flour, the advantage of a regular fupply, feveral 
chances are in favour of frequently buying fuch flour 
cheaper in proportion than the market-price of wh^t. 
And as to the quality of it, I (hould recommend that it 
be never coarfer than that drefled through the fecond cloth, 
having in it all the fine. This flandard quality is more ea- 
fily known, by attention, than fufpicious perfons are aware 
of; and it would commonly happen that fome one of more 
perfons concerned in the vending would be competent judges 
rf quality. Good judges have no doubt that a preference 
of the beft feconds, i. e. flour drefled from the meal through 
a fecond cloth, and confequently containing all the fine, 
fliould be given to any inferior fort ; both becaufe it would 
give the confumers more (atisfadion, and becaufe the ge- 
neral reafoning of the poor, in this matter, is right, " that 
" the beft bread is cheapett in the end for a poor family."— 
There are ufes fufiicient for all the oflFal. <. 

Such remarks on Bread and Flour^ though not ftri£Hy 
agricultural, will be excufed; and, however differently gen- 
tlemen may happen to think on fome points, they will at 
leaft allow that thefe are fubjeds, s^bout whidi an ofiicer of 
a popular fociety cannot be improperly folicitous. 

Another objedl, of no trivial concern, has occupied the 
attention of the Society of late, and that is, the improve- 
ment of Cattle and Sheep for general ftoch Of cattle and 
(heep, it is difficult to fay which have been moft the fub- 
je<as of experiment in different parts of the nation, for 
for many years paft. Individuals, as was naturally to be 
expelled, have been fometimes prematurely fanguine in fa- 
vour of particular races of animals which had attraSed their 

VOL, VIII. c notice; 
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notice; and in favour of mixtures of different forts^ by the 
breeding of which they propofed to obviate fomc errors in 
(ize, and fuppofed imperfections of (hapc, wliich they con- 
cluded had been too little attended to by practical farmers j 
not forgetting the great objefi of mod alTiduous and fpecu- 
lative meii, the deriving to thcmfclves as much fame and 
emolument as they couM, to compenfate for their labour 
and expence. Of this defcription of men, the late fagacious 
and perfcvering Bake well has been eminently diftin- 
guilhed : And perhaps never did an individual, in any age or 
country, do more towards exciting general notice, or raifing 
a fpirit of greater emulation, in the department which he 
choie. To his memory much refpcvii and gratitude are due, 
and will not fail to be paid ; while thofe who are following 
his maxims of chqice and improvement, either in whole or 
in part, and who are eiuleavouring to confirm his opinions, 
or to ihew, by example, wherein they think them imperfcd, 
will continue to render fervice to their country. Such men 
are confidered with particular regard by this Society. From 
the different reports, written and verbal, which in various 
wiiys have come under the Society's notice, the main quef- 
tion feeras yet undetermined, Wlicther the Difhley race of 
nott flieep (long and coarfe-wooled, fliort in the legs, fhort 
and full in the body, fmall in the bone, faid to be adapted to 
fatten fooneft and moft profitably, on the moft valuable 
parts, and being lightel^ in the parts of lead value) are, or 
sre not, on the whole, that defcription of (hocp moft to be 
recommended for all fjtuatiom ? Or, rather, though it be 
generally allowed that they have advantages, which re- 
commend tl»cm as valuable ill many fituat'ions, — yet, for 
fonif ^d^\'?iv\:X9y and with a view to the produce of various 
kinds of fine wool, for particular manufailures, it be not 

probable 
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probable that no one fort, or mixture of forts, can be- 
come generally and exclufively recommended ? The main, 
points, Jiowever, charafteriftick of the Difliley produce, 
are undoubtedly confidered, and increafmgly fo, as thofe 
points which fhould be more generally regarded than they 
have been : and it is now held that no race or mixture of 
(heep (whatever the value of their wool) which have not 
the chief of thofe points, can be recommended as worthy 
of choice. The South-Down — as one of the moft diffinft 
of the races, and as being nimble on the foot, yet gen- 
tle in pafhire, hardy in feeding, of middle (ize, adapted 
to fatten expeditioufly in almoft any fituation, producing 
mutton of firm texture and fine flavour, and carrying a 
valuable wool for the clothing manufacture,— arc grow- 
ing in repute; while thofe, of whatever name, which are of 
hi^ fizc, heavy in horn, bone, and offal, however noble in • 
appearance when fat, or however abounding with tallow on 
the kidney, are defervcdly confidered as lefs worthy of pro- 
pagation, — even in folding diftrifts, or in the richeft paflures, 
where they were once the pride of their owners. Calcula- 
tions of profit on fheep feem of late years to have been 
made more accurately by the acre\ or on the whole yearns 
Jiock^ than by \\\tfingU head. 7 he latter feems to have been 
heretofore no uncommon mode of calculating the fheep pro- 
fits on a farm ; but obvioufly liable to great deception. It 
feems to be now generally allow«d, that a given quantity of 
food, confumed by fmall fheep, pays much more than by 
large ones : that a fucceffion of fufficicntly fat mutton is 
more eafily and regularly produced from fuch fmall fheep ; 
that the confumer is better pleafed; and that on the whole, 
the quantity of wools mofl in demand is increafed. It may 
be agreeable to many gentlemen to hear, that from experi- 
ments 
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ments repeatedly m:\^e, by means of the Spanifh rams lately 
prefented to this Society by the King, the wool 6f thofe 
horned races, with which the Spanifti is moft adapted to mix, 
has been materially improved by the mixture, without any 
appearance of declenfion in the quality, by feveral years re- 
petition of breeding; and that no complaint of injury in the 
carcafe has yet been made to the Society: — ^but on the con- 
trary feveral breeders have given their opinion that the Ihape 
is improved. Such arc the Society's information, and pre- 
fent fenriments on the fubjecl of jheep. 

Of Horned Cattle^ the beft for general ftock, th^ Society 
has heard much ; has been gratified with exhibitions of fe- 
veral lots; and has fcen caufe to diftinguiih (ome by pecu- 
niary approbation. But the befl for general Jiock^ in all fi- 
tuaiions^ it is not yet prepared to name with full confidence. 
It feems, however, not probable that a defideratum in this 
matter will fo long remain as on the fubjed of (heep. One 
material confideration under this head is obvious, i. e. that 
the covering of the animal is far lefs an objedl of attention* 
than in the fheep. l^hus, the moft common charadleriftick 
diftiniSlion is by the horn: accordingly long-horned^ Jhort^ 
horned^ and no-horned^ are the terms we hear moft commonly 
ufed to denote, of late, the different kinds of neat cattle. 
And the moft common queftion of preference is, whether 
the long- horned, or the (hort-horned, be the beft race? In- 
"^determinate enough are thefe defcriptions — ^but moft farmers 
are very well acquainted with others, which convey more 
diftinft ideas — as the Lincolnfliire, the Holderneffe, the He- 
refordftiire, the Glamorganftiire, the Pembrokefliire, the 
Devonftiire,' the Aldemey, &c. &c. All thefe, and feveral 
other defcriptions of VVelfli, and Northern animals, have 
their refpe£live advocates for a fuppofed fuperior value in the 

produflion 
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produftion of milk, for excellence of fatting, and for labour 
m draught. It will be readily fuppofed difficult for any 
local Society to draw an abfolute condufion from the vari- 
ous accounts received, and opinions given, under this head; 
and confequcntly to recommend any particular dcfcrrption 
of beafts as pofitively preferable ♦"o z\\ others for general JiocJi^. 
The famous Bakjswell's feleftion, or mixed breed, under 
the general namt of long-homed^ the publick are pretty 
well acquainted with ; and the difciples of that ingenious man 
are not wanting to follow him in their decided preference of 
that kind of ftock to all others. The queftion which this 
Society has been mod accuftoraed to hear agitated, is, re- 
fpecHng the comparative merits of that famous produce^ 
and the genuine unmixed race from the North of Devon- 
(hire ; the latter not, indeed, remarkable for (hortnefs of horn, 
(for it is rather of a middle-fize) but clean and delicate, cor- 
refponding with the general defcription of the animal itfelf. 
This laft-mentioned race of neaf-cattle, fmall but denfe in 
the bone, flender in the head and neck, having a fleek (kin, 
and a gloffy red colour, and generally imprefling the com- 
mon obferver with the idea of a beautiful fymmetry, is now 
confidered as growing in eftimation. In many pans of 
England they have been long knowTi, and partiallj prized, 
both in a fat ftate, and for fatting ftock; but particularly 
valued in the V/eftem counties. Samples of them, both 
rtiale and female, fiat and lean, have been repeatedly exhibited 
to this Society, and have obtained a high degree of its ap-t 
probation. 

The enormous prices which the celebrated Difliley ftock 
has obtained, having of late brought forward the Dcvon- 
(hire advocates for their produce, they fcem to have pleaded, 
with fucccfs, the valuable properties and general ufefulnefs 

of 
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of their favourite ftock. And difclaiming (as fuch a Society 
as this (hould ever do) all partial prejudices, it feems pro- 
bable at prefent, to the majority of the mod fkilful members, 
that they ihall continue to fee fuch caufe of preference, as to 
recommend a more general attention of the publick to the 
native excellence of the North-Devon cattle. At a time 
when the fcarcity of grain, and confequently the unneceflary 
confumption of corn by horfes, have beea much the fubjeA 
of remark, the more general introduSion of oxen into the 
labour of hulbandry is confidered as very particularly de- 
firable. And from the fuJleft proof of the value of Devon- 
ihire oxen> in hard labour, particularly at the plough, this 
Society has no hefitation in urging the ufe of them. They 
have great ftrength in proportion to their fizc, poffcffing 
much denfity of bone and mufcle; — ^their ftep is quick, and 
their durability remarkable.* They will live better on hard 
fare than mod other forts ; and when they have worked 
hard for feveral years, will fatten in a fhorter time than moft 
of the known breeds ; produce the fineft-grained beef, and 
meet a ready fale from the butcher at the firft, or at a fupe- 
rior price. 

No fubjefl: has continued more to ^occupy the atten- 
tion of the publick, under the head of agricultural improve- 
ments, than an alteration in the Ji ate of Tithes. None 
feems to be more the caufe of diffatisfaftion among the 
a(SHve improvers of land, country gentlemen, yeomen, artd 



• Several of the moft confidcrabic gentlemen farmers in this Society 
have been long in the habit of ufing thefe oxen with the double-coul- 
tered plough. In a very ftilTfoil fix of them are ufed, two a-breafi; 
but in lighter foils, and in after^ploughingsy four will ea(ily ploygh 
two acres in a day, with that kind of plough. 

farmers^ 
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farmers, who frequent the rooms of this Society; and with 
whom, of courfe, the Secretary and the Members of its 
Committees have frequent intercourfe. All agree in la- 
menting that, becaufe the legiflature originally thoXight pro- 
per to fanfUon that particular mode of fubfiftence, for the 
minifters of a national church ; the confequence fhould not 
only be a continued check on improvements, but a rankling 
animoiity in the' minds of farmers againft the claimants, to 
the injury of a national worfliip r That the original plan, ha- 
ving become longfince altered, by the gradual fale,.gift, and 
lay-pofleflion of the greater part of the tithes of the king- 
dom, the burden fliould not be fuffered to remain from age 
to age, where every plea of clerical fupport is out of the 
queftion;— and where the whole fruit is evil, by the perfonal 
intereft of one lay-man being oppofed againft that of ano- 
ther ; while the nation, inftead of the poflibility of profiting 
at all by the conteft, muft be doomed to fuffer, till the em- 
barraflment (hall be removed. 

Under thefe common views of the fubjcS, many are of 
opinion that an alteration in the mode of tithing, fo far as 
concerns the clergy, might take place, on the principles of 
feveral writers in thefe volumes, or, in other words, by a corn 
rent. Others have preferred, on account of greater iimpli- 
dty, a pound rate on the rent of the land; the legiflature to 
prefcribc a proper teft of truth, as to the reality of the rents, 
^ which teft the claimants in all cafes of fufpicion may have 
recourfe. Others have propofed that agricultural focieties, 
and other bodies, fhould apply to parliament for obtaining 
an a<Sl to compel the fale and. purchafe of all the tithes in 
the Jun^om^ on a fair valuation by a jury ; and out of the 
produce of the appropriate tithes, the eftabliftiment of a 
fund, imd^ the guarantor of government, for the more equaT 

and 
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and comfortable fubfiftence of the clergy,— K)r (if fuch fecu-- 
rity be more defirable) for the piirchafing of lands, the in- 
come of which to become the property of the church for 
ever. But the greater number feem decidedly of opinion, 
that, at any rate, an aft for procuring the total valuation and 
lale of the unappropriated tithes (by far the greatcft in amount, 
and fuppofed to be the mofl rigidly claimed) (hould be ear- 
neftly applied for, as a meafuffe of relief to the country, and 
of publick juftice, carrying its own evidence of expedience, 
both from general fafts, and the recent alarm of national 
icarcity. To thefe calls for tlie adoptioh of fo provident a 
xneafure, has been added the political one, of giving icope to 
population by an increafe of the neceflaries of life, and con* 
fequently adding (Irength to an infulated country, whofe na* 
tural advantages have been the frequent oKjedts of foreign 
envy and hoftility. 

The pradicability of doing this, with convenience to all 
parties, has been, and continues to be, confidently main* 
tained. The lay-proprietor receiving in money the fair value 
of his tithe eftate, to be fettled by a competent jury, impar* 
tially chofen and folemnly impannelied, cannot be faid to be 
injured. The principle of compelling the owner of property 
to part with it, by fuch equitable valuation, for the good of 
the whole, flands fandioned by numerous ads of parlia- 
ment, and is proceeded on every day, in the bufinefe of in- 
clofures, roads, canals, publick buildings, &c. &:c. And ^ 
oppofition to the principle, in thofe matters, would be deemed 
a preference of perfonal convenience, at the pofitivc expence 
of the publick good. 

With regard to the owners of titheablc lands, if it (hould 
be objefted, that fome of them might find rt inconvenient 
to pay down the price of the tithes in fee, — that^ it has been 

faid, 
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fcid, muft be granted : But the great increafe in the value of 
lands exempted from tithes, arifmg both from the exemption 
and from the piobable improvements to be made, will genc- 
lally fumilh the means of borrowing the money, where it is 
wanted ; — and few men would Ihink it an evil to be obliged 
to borrow money, even as high as at legal intereft, to get 
rid of the incumbrance of tithes. 

But, at all events, fay the advocates for this meafure, an 
a£l Ihould be granted to empower all owners of lands paying 
tithes to lay-impropriators, to call a jury, and fettle the value, 
and the fale, whenever fuch land-owners (hall be defirous fo 

to do. A reafonable prior notice of fuch intention, in 

any land-owner, wouSl of courfe be prefcribed by law.— 
Such open and deliberate tranfacSions would preclude the 
idea of difficulty on either fide; and it may be readily con- 
ceived, that the progrefs of fuch voluntary adjuftments 
through the country, and all the confequent benefits of 
tlien», woulcj be no tardy work. — But for a more copious 
colle<3ion of opinions on the fubje£l of titlies, the reader is 
referred to the extraSis^ which it has been thought proper to 
infert in this volume, from the numerous County Surveys 
which have b«en made under the dire<51ion of the Board 
of Agriculture. 

Such, among other, perhaps equally ufeful, though of 
' lefij^ popular defcription, are the obje<£ls which have enga- 
ged the attention of this Society 'fince its laft publication. 
And it is hoped that fuch labours, and the following fruits 
of the Society's correfpondence, will be accepted and ap- 
proved by the publick, for whofe welfare the original plan of 
thi$ inftitution thus continues to be purfued. 

Finally; 
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Finally ; for the further promotion of ufeful knowledge^ 

the correfpondence of ingenious pravSical Farmers, and 

publick-fpirited Gentlemen, and the fubfcriptions of the 

. Affluent, wherever fituated, who wi(h well to the domeftick 

intcrefts of their country, are refpe£lfully folicited. 

Wm. MATTHEWS, Secretary. 
Bathj, Nov. I, 1796. 
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As every information^ founded on accurate experiments^ 9n 
the cultivation of Potatoes^ is particularly valuable to the 
public^ ; the following, which was fent in after the Itifl 
Jheet of the volume was finijhed, is here infertedy for the 
early benefit of Potatoe Planters. 

ExperimeJit on the Culture of Potatoes, 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] - 

Sir, 

I Send you an account of an experiment, which I have 
made this year with a view to afcertain, as nearly as one 
experiment well can do, the objedl of the Society's Premium 
on the planting of potatoes. 

A piece of ground being prepared, rather more than an 
acre, nearly of an uniform quality, and all unmanured; it 
was divided into four equal parts : of which, one was ap- 
propijiated to fetts or cuttings , in the ufual way; one to eyes 
fcooped with an inftrument made for the purpofe ; one to 
whole potatoes of a moderate fize, rather fmall than other^ 
wife; and one to Jhoots, 

An equal quantity of potatoes was deftined to each plot; 
and I endeavoured to apportion the diftances in fuch a man- 
ner as to crop the whole plot with the feed deftined for it. 
In the firft three plots a few potatoes only were wanted to 
finifli each plot, rather the mod in that of the cuttings or 
fetts. For the fourth plot the given quantity was depofited 
to produce (l^oots, but they were by no means fuHicient, as I 
(hall explain hereafter. The diftances of the rows as follow : 

Cuttings or Setts— about 2 feet difbiit;an rows about 1 2 inches. 
Eyes - - ■ about 18 in. difbnt; in rows about 6 in. 
Whole Potatoes — about 2 i feet diftant; in rows about 1 8 in« 
Shoots - — — about 18 in. difUnt; in rows about 9 in. 

All were hoed and treated in all refpeds alike. In the 
plots of whole potatoes, and cuttings fiamewhat itiore than 

there 
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tliree cwt. of feed was confumed in each. In that of the 
eyes, about 75 lbs. In that of the (hoots no feed was con- 
funded, though perhaps rendered of lefs value. 
The produce was as follows : 

Bujkcts Sacks Bajiefs Sacki 



Whole potatoes 47 or 15*- 
Shoots - - 37 r 124: 



Cuttings or fetts 33 or i r 
Scooped eyes • 27 9 



The foil was a thin, fandy, freeftone gritt, ftoney, and 
without manure; the previous crop turnip cabbages, alfo 
without manure. 

I'muft here ftate the method in which I procured the 
Jhoots for this experiment. 

I had tried the method fo warmly recommended by the 
Dublin Society, and the-Rev.Mr. Maunsell, brft without 
fuccefs. The (hoots taken from the potatoe pits, and cut 
in proper lengths, either died entirely, or came up very 
weakly, and prodiKed only very fmall bulbs ; nor have I 
met with one perfon, of the many who have tried this me- 
thod within my knowledge, that has fucceedcd. This in- 
duced me to try the efFed of (hoots that had become green 
and ftrong by getting above ground. Apcordingly, laft year 
1 kid a quantity of potatoes in a trench dug for the pur- 
pofe, putting a little litter in the bottom, placing the pot^^ 
toes thinly, and covering them with litter and mould upon 
that to the thicknefs of three or four inches. As foon as 
the (hoots got three or four inches above riie furface of the 
ground,! had them tranfplanted into ground ready prepared 
to receive them. The plantation was extremely luxuriant 
tlie whole fummer, and th^produce good; but the bulbs 
n\uch larger than thofe planted in* the ufual way. This 
metlKxJ of procuring (hoots I adopted this year; and a judge- 
ment may be formed of its fuccefs, by comparing the pro- 
duce of that plot with that of the others; and attending to 
ifaQ fetnarks I (liall prefently make upon it. 

Remarks 



Remarks on the Experiment above Jiatvd. 

The plot with fetts or cuttings laboured under fome dif- 
advantage. - Being the uppermoft piece in the field, and ha- 
ving a high hedge of my neighbour's to the fouth-eaft, the • 
land was vifiWy poorer, and the potatoes of an inferior fizc 
for fome yards below the hedge, to what they were at a 
greater diftance from it. Add to which, the drills being all 
ftruck with a plough for planting, the two corners which the 
plough could not touchy and which were intended to have 
been planted with a fpade, were unfortunately overlooked 
and left uncroppcd. I calculate the deficiency from thefc 
caufes at about four or five bafkets- 

The plot Yixthjhoots laboureci under ftill greater difadvan- 
tag^. The time of planting being of courfe later than that 
of the other forts, the feafon being very dry, and the. ground 
very hard and ftoney, the workmen had a difficult matter to 
put in the (hoots; which, however, they did in part with 
fpades, and in my abfence from home. On my return 
I ordered a plough into the field, and placing the (hoots in 
every other furrow at about nine inches diftance, with their 
green tops above ground, the plantation was finiftied in ad 
eafy and expeditious manner. 

Another diiadvantagc to this plot was, that I was not 
well aware of the quantity of potatoes nece(rary to be laid 
in the ground for my purpofe. The firft crop was only 
fufficient for about half the plot: of courfe we were obliged 
to .wait the growth of a fecond crop; which delayed the 
planting fo long, that they were expofed to the drought be- 
fore they had taken good root, and hence ripened late : the 
other (hoots ripened in good feafon. Befides, the two head- 
lands being obliged to be put in with a fpade, as weir as x 
fpot which, on account of an adjoining crop, we could not 
come at with a plough, and all planted with (hoots of a 
third growth, the fecond not producing fufficient to finUh 
the whole, produced, from the very late and dry feafon in 

which 
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which they were phnted, fcarcely any potatoes at all. Had 
thcfc fpots been as produftivc as the reft of the plot, the 
produce would have equalled at leaft in quantity^ and far ex- 
celled in quality and value, that of the whole potatoes; as is 
evident from the following ftatement : 

Na I. Whole potatoes — ^fize unequal — at leaft one-fourth 
unmarketable. 

No. 2. Shoots — fize nearly uniform, moftly large — ^not 
one -thirtieth part unmarketable. 

No. 3. Setts or cuttings— 4ize lefs uniform — about one- 
^enth unmarketable. 

No. 4. Scooped eyes — few large — nearly one-third un- 
marketable. • L s.d. 

No. r. Twelve facks at ss. and four at 2s. is 3 8 o 

2. Twelve facks at 5s. and one-half at IS. 310 

3. Ten facks at 5s. and one at 2s. 2120 

4. Six facks at 5s. and three at 2s. i 16 o 

The refult of this experiment was nearly fuch as I ftiould 

have been led to expert. I think it may be fafely laid down 
that, of the ftioots produced by a potatoe, fome will be large 
and ftrong, others weak and fmall, the latter much exceeding 
the former ; and that the ftrong ftioots have a tendency to 
produce large bulbs, the weak ones fmall bulbs. Alfo, that- 
when the ftioot is got above ground, and is furniftied with 
lateral fibres, the parent ftock from whence it fprung is no 
longer neceffary to it; but previous to that ftate, that it is 
abfolutely neceffary to its vigorous growth. Alfo, that thofc 
bulbs only will grow to their full . natural fize,. which can 
have an opportunity of drawing from furrounding foil as 

much nutriment as is neceffary to perfeil their growth. 

Apply thefe principles to the different modes of planting* 

I/?. Whole potatoes produce a great many (hoots,^ fome 
ftrong, fome weak ; but altogether appearing very vigorous 
having the full benefit of the parent ftock in their infencyj 
each produce their refpeftive bulbs, but neither can come to 
full perfe6tion, becaufe, being very numerous, they cannot 

get 



get fufficient nutriment from the foil to bring them to that 
ftate. Hence a confiderabfe crop' in number, luxuriant in 
appearance, but very unequal in fize arid quality. 

TJIy. Cutting^ or /cits produce only three or four (hoots, 
part ftrong, part weak; not fo luxuriant upon the whole as 
in the former cafe, having lefs benefit of the parent ftock 
whilft young, but not interfering fo much with each other; 
and the quantity of furrounding nutriment being more 
nearly proportioned to their wants, each fort comes nearer 
to pcrfeflion than in the cafe of whole potatoes^ though the 
produce is not fo numerous. Hence a crop inferior to the 
whole potatoes in quantity and luxuriance of appearance, 
but of better quality. 

3^/)'. Scooped eyes produce only one ftem each : the weak 
eyes, weak ftems; the ftrong, ftrong ones; having but little 
ajftflance from the parent Jlock in their infancy^ they appear very 
weak and dwindling ^tfirjl^ but afterwards improve much 
in luxuriancy. The weak eyes ufually exceeding the ftrong 
ones in number, a few only come up moderately Jlrong^ 
many very weak, and fome not at all. Hence a crop inferior 
to I lie two former, in luxuriancy, quantity, and quality, 

Afthly. The ftrongeft ftjoots ufually arifmg firft from the 
potatoe, tht plantation of Jhoots will chiefly confift oi Jlrong 
ones^ thofe being firft ready to take off*: and having all the 
benefit of the parent ftock, as long as it is neceflary to it, 
and as a fingle ftcm having no other to interfere with it, its 
bulbs come to die greateft perfe£lion. Hence a crop, lux- 
uriant in appearance, confiderable in quantity, and compleat 
in quality. 

if this reafoning be juft, (and it is certainly confirmed by 
the refult of the experiment above ftated) the method of 
planting by (hoots, procured as I have dcfcribcd above, and 
well managed, may prove a moft valuable one. At all events, 
I cannot but recommend it to the Society tapromote fur^ 
ther trials, with a vieMr to afcertain a point of fuch import- 
ance. Plantations of potatoes, made in this way, appear to 

poffefs 
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poiTefs all the advantages they are capable of, (thofe of foil, 
manure, and culture, which are common to all methods, 
excepted.) None but the ftronger (hoots arc employed; 
tliey have the benefit of the parent ftock as long as it is ne- 
cell&ry; when planted they are- unincumbered by neigh- 
bouring (hoots, and their bulbs have an opportunity of 
coming to their full natural (ize ani perfe<5tion. 

The reafoning I have here adopted feems like wife to receive 
(bme confirmation from an obfervation I had very lately an 
opportunity of reading in an efTay prefented to this Society, 
viz. The produilivenefs of potatoes does not appear to arife 
fo much from the quantity or quality of the feed planted, 
as from each plant having juft as many vigorous growths 
(or (hoots) as the furrounding foil i^ capable of bringing to 
perfeSion, / am^ Sir^ your humble fervant^ 

Twertony Nov. 3, 1796. Tho. Broughton. 

To thofe who may be difpofed to try the method of plant- 
ing by (hoots, the following procefs is recommended: — ' 

As early in March as the feafon will permit, let* a trench or trenches 
be dug in a dry and Sheltered fpot; let a little litter be laid thinly in 
the bottom, and the potatoes placed upon it, clofe to each other, but 
only one in thicknefs; — the proportion will probably be from lo to 1% 
iacks per acre. Let fome litter be laid thinly over them, and a little 
earth upon that. As foon as the potatoc Ihoots are two or three 
inches above ground, let a pcrfon raife them out of the trench with a 
thrcc-prongcd fork, and another take off, clo/e to the potatoes^ fuch 
ihoots as are ftrong, and about fi» inches in length. Thtfc may be 
cither planted out with a fetting pin, or placed'in the furrows after a 
plough; care being taken in both cafes that an inch or two of the 
Ihoot be above ground. If planted in a field, the latter is the prefer- 
able method; and they fliould then be placed in every other furrow, 
and about nine inches diftant in the rows. 

Should there be reafon to expe;5l that more (hoots may be wanted 
than are fit to take off the firft time, the Potatoes may be returned 
into the trench, and they will produce an abundant crop of ihoots for 
a fecond planting. 
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Article I. 

Difquifitions concerning the different varieties rfWoOL^ 
BEARING Animals J and other particulars contie^ed 
with that fubjeil* 

[By James Anderson, L.L. D. F. R« S.} 

IT has been hitherto in general believed, that the 
Sheep is univerfally a wool-bearing animal, and 
that there is no other creature upon the globe that 
carries wool^ in the ftrift and proper fenfe of the 
word, but ftieep alone. But there is now reafon to 
doubt if either of thefe propofitions be ftrifily true. 

Among other good eflFefts that will refult from the 
refearches of the fociety inftituted for the improve- 
ment gf Britilh wool, we have already become ac- 
qusdnted with the nature and diftinguifhing peculia- 
rides of a great diverfitjr of varieties of fheep, and 
other animals that were not before known in Europe. 
It 19 to that fource we owe an account of the dif- 
ferent varieties or breeds of Ihccp, that have been ^ • 

YOL. VIII. H difcovered 
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difcovered in the Ruffian dominions^ by the learned 
Dr. Pallas, fo well known in the republick of letters, 
by his many ingenious works in natural hiftory, and 
other branches of fcience; a tranllation of which, 
into Englifh, was lately publiflied in London. By 
the fame mesms we have become now perfeftly well 
acquainted with the Spaniih (heep, and its diilinguiih- 
able peculiarities; as well as with a great many other 
varieties of the ftieep from various parts of Afia, 
diflfering from each other in a much greater degree 
than ever we fufpefted before in Europe was poffible. 
It would take up too much of the time of the 
Society, were I to enumerate, in detail, the indivi- 
dual varieties that might be fpecified. I (hall here 
only briefly ftate, that all of them may be reduced 
to one or other of the three following claffes, or 
the mongrel breeds refulting from an intermixture 
with each other, viz. 

CLASS FIRST. 

WooL-BEARiNG Sheep, properly fo called* 

This clafs comprehends a great many of the va* 
rieties of flieep found in Britain, and throughout the 
greateft part of Europe. Sheep referable to this 
clafs are alfo found in Aiiatic Ruffia, in Africa, at the 
Cape of Good-Hope, and in various parts of India. 

Among mod of the varieties of this clafs, unlefs 
where it has been purified by a cartful feleftion coa- 

tiaued 
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tinucd for many years, there is found intermixed 
with the wool, in diflferent proportions, a kind of 
ihort, opaque, brittle, unelaftick hair, ufually of a 
dead white or chalky colour, which is well known 
to manufafturers, and is eafily diftinguifhablt from 
other hair. It is known by the name oi Jiitchel 
hair in fome places. In other places, it is called 
kimps\ and probably it has many other local names 
with which I am unacquainted. This kiiud of hair 
docs not loofen from the fldn at the fame time with 
the wool, and may thus be, in fome meafure, fepa- 
raced from it among fome of the purer wool-bear- 
ing breeds. I have reafon to believe, though I am 
not abfolutely certain of the faft, that this kind of 
hair is peculiar to the iheep of this clafs, and is not 
to be found in either of the other two, unlefs where 
ibcy participate with this one in a mongrel breed* 

CLASS SECOND. 

iiir^-BEARiNo Sheep, 

Whofe pile is long in the fiaple, and of a quality that ad- 
mits of being employed in many manufa£tures» nearly 
for the fame purpofes as wool. 

Sheep referable to this clafs have been ufually 
confounded with the former, infomuch that they 
have almoft entirely efcaped the notice of natu- 
ralifls and others. The pure breeds of this fort 
are fcarcely any wher^ to be found among manxfac^ 
turing nations; but they are reared, in preference to 
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the wooUbeai^ing fort, among the Ruffians and other 
northern nations, where the fkins of iheep, with the 
fleece on, are ufed for clothing, as they arc found 
to be much more durable. There are, however, a 
great many varieties among the breeds of fheep in 
this country, which are mongrels between this clafs 
and the former. Here, however, as in mod cafes 
where accurate diftinftions are wanted, although it 
feems eafy at firft fight to diftinguifh wool from hair 
by the crifpinefs of the former, in confequence of 
which, it Ihrinks in length fo as to require to be 
ftretched out bqifore it can be accurately meafured, 
which is not the cafe with hair in general, yet this is 
found to afford a rule too vague for accurate difcri- 
mination. The following charaflerifticks may, I 
think, be fufficiendy accurate to be relied on. 

\Jl. Wool, like the body hair of moft animals, 
is an annual produ£lion, fpringing from the fkin of 
an animal. It confifts of a great number of diftinft 
filaments that grow more or lefs clofe to one another 
m different breeds, but which fpring out of the 
fldn about the fame time, like com from a culpvated 
field; advance nearly with an equal rapidity, till 
they have attained their full perfeftion of growth, 
when they loofen from the Ikin nearly at the fame 
period, (when a new crop fprings up bdow) and 
fall off in large parcels all at once, fo as to leave the 
body, at one period, nearly bare, or covered onJf 
with a Ihort coat of wooK Hairs^ on the odicr 
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handy loofen from the Hun feparately, and at remote 
periods from each other, and, unlefs where they are 
accidentally matted together, fo as to entangle the 
loofe hairs among thofe that are faft; they fall oflF 
indiTidually one by one, and are fucceeded by other 
individual hairs to fupply their place. And as this 
procefs goes on through the greateft part of the 
year, the length of the coat of bair-hcsLring animals, 
if left to themfelves, is not nearly fo diflferent, at 
different feafons of the year, as that of wool-bearing 
animals. 

2dfy. A filament of wool has no determinate pro- 
portional thicknefs in its different parts, but is variable 
in all poffible proportions. Sometimes the root end 
is thicker than the points; fometimes, and indeed 
for the mod part, in this climate, the points 'arc 
thicker than the roots; fometimes, the middle is 
thicker than either end; fometimes, it is quite the 
reverfe; at fometimes, the variation of thicknefs is 
great, and extremely perceptible; at other times, the. 
filament is of an equal thicknefs throughout all its 
parts. Thefe variations, in regard to the thicknefs 
of the different parts of a filament of wool, have 
been proved, by experiment, to depend upon the 
degree of heat or cold that has afted upon the animal 
at the time the filament was in its ftate of growth; 
that part of it which grew during the influence of a 
continuation of warm weather, being always thicker 
than that part of it which grew during cold weather; 

the 
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xht difference of fizc varying with the difference of 
temperature in all proportions, the fize of the fila- 
ment continuing the fame only where the animal has 
been kept in an equal temperature of heat during 
the whole period of its growth. 

Hairs, on the contrary, fecm to have always a 
determinate fhape and relative proportions, under 
whatever circumftances they (hall have been pro- 
duced — one fpecies of hairs being of one fhape and 
proportion, and another kind of another fhape. In 
general, (and with no exception that I know of) 
the body-hairs of animals are thickefl at the root, 
and taper fenfibly towards the point, which is direAly 
the reverfe with all wool of grown fheep in this 
country. 

By thefe two criteria, wool may be, in general, 
diflinguifhed from hair, where they are entirely un- 
compounded, without difficulty. But as all the dif- 
ferent varieties of fheep breed readily .with each 
other, and produce a mongrel race, in which the 
difcriminative qualities of the parents are blended 
together, it neceffarily follows, that where the mon- 
grel breed is produced between a wool and a hair- 
bearing race, it will afford a fleece that can neither 
be diflinftly charafterifed as hair nor as wool, but 
will participate of the qualities of both. If this 
mongrel fhall mix again with a wool-bearing race, 
the fleece of the defcendant will approach nearer to 
wool J if with a hair-bearing race, nearer to hair; 

and 
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and fo on they ilaay be blended in infinitum; by 
which means, in time, the diftinAive charaderifticks 
of hair and wool may ht entirely loft, and fleeces 
be produced that arc neither the one nor the other. 
This feems to be precifely the cafe with moft of the 
breeds of iheep in Britain at this day; and we muft 
go, in fome meafure, out of the Ifland to recover the 
genuine breeds; but which, if attended to, will en- 
able us to account for various phenomena that have 
puzzled many intelligent men. 

The moft uncontaminated breed of wool-bearing 
iheep I have as yet met with, is the Shetland breed, 
and there the wool rifes fo entirely from the fldn, 
about the beginning of June, as to render the fliear- 
ing of their flieep unneceflary. It may be plucked 
off at that time without occafioning to the animal 
the finalleft unealinefs, as it will fall off of itfelf if 
not taken away; the young fleece fpringing up be- 
neath it like a young fliom fleece. The fame phe- 
nomenon is obfervable in all the breeds of ftieep in 
the northern parts of Scodand, where the proper 
time for fliearing is always indicated by nature, and 
muft be attended to. For although thefe ihccp have 
got fuch an mtermixture with the hair-bearing race 
as not to allow it to loofen quite fo entirely as that 
of the Shetland breed; yet it is loofencd to fuch a 
degree, that if the flieep are fliom too foon, and 
before the wool is properly ri/enj as the phrafe there 
is, it is difficult to pais the flieers through it, and 
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tlic fldn is left very bare, the young wool not 
being yet grown. On the other hand, if that (hear- 
ing be too long delayed, the young' wool has grown 
to fuch a length as to entangle the fheers in it,^ fo as 
to cut oflF a part of it, which is both troublefome and 
ufelefs. But when the wool is rifen to its pro- 
per ftate, the fticers Hide over the young fleece, and 
cut off the few remaining hsurs of the old fleece 
with the utmoft eafe, fo that the flieep difcovers no 
marks of being fliorn, and looks like a lamb m that 
refpeft. 

It would feem that there is a much greater pro- 
portion of the hair-bearing race among the breeds 
of flieeps in the Southern parts of the Ifland; for I 
obierve that Mr. Lisl£, who lived in Hapapfliire, 
and was an attentive obferver, though he had heard 
of this young wool' under the name of rowety-vroolf 
had never feen it. It is well known in Scotland, that 
this phenomenon does not depend on the leanneis of 
wool-bearing flieep, but takes place among thofe that 
are in the beft condition fooneft.* 



* I find that mod people have an idea that the phenomenon of 
yoang wool, rifing at the bottom of the fleece of fheep before (hearings 
and all the peculiarities here mentione^ly are entirely occafioned by a 
check the iheep have received from a want of food in the winter: 
to this opinion I cannot accede^ for the reafon after mentioned^ though 
I know well that when a Oieep has fuflained a great ftrefs of weather 
during winter, it does happen that the old fleece fometimet feparatei 
prematurely from the fldn; but in that cafe the fleece becomes mat- 
ted, and afTumes an appearance extremely diflerent firom the natural 

and 
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The pureft of the hair-bearing iheep I have feen, 
tirere fomc fleeces that were fent to me from the 
Baltic, which were as evidently hair as the fleece of 
a goat, though finer and fofter. The Ruflians pre- 
fer this breed of flieep, becaufe the fleece, when at 
its full length, adheres fo much more firmly to the 
/kin than wool does, that it lafts much longer when 
made into clothing than the other; for which rea- 
fon, a wool-bearing flieep among them is a great 
rarity. 

Among the ftieep referable to this clafs, there . 
are fome breeds which afford a fmall quantity of a 
very fine and foft wool underneath the hair, of 
which the Argali of Pallas is a noted example; 
but the greateft part of the varieties we know have 
none of this. 1 have never heard of an unadulte- 
rated breed of this kind that had ftitchel hair among 
the fleece, though it is often found among the mon- 
grel breeds between this and the former. Neither 
have I ever heard of a finer kind of wool being found 
at the bottom of the fleece of any of the wool-bear- 
ing breeds. 

The very long wool of Lincolnftiire, which I have 
examined with care, appears to be from a mongrel 

and healthy rifing above aUuded to. In this lift cafey the wool does 
not feparate in the early part of the fpnng as where it is matted; 
hot it adheres to it till the month of June at leaft, and even then in a 
gradual manner* as the young fleece begins to riie* and always iboneft 
upon the Iheep in the beft conditions whichy on that account* are often 
ihora ten days or a fortnight fooner than the others. 

race. 
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race, very nearly allied to this j:lafs, with a fmall blend 
of wool in it, and is of a harder feel than feme of the 
pure hairy breeds, fome of which are tolerably fine 
and foft, and very tough and durable in work, and 
have a fine gofly filky-like appearance. I have had 
wool, of the genuine wool-bearing breed of iheep, 
that meafured lyi inches in length, which was ex- 
tremely fine and foft, and nothing refembling that 
haUcy kind of hair-wool in Lincolnfliire. 

CLASS THIRD. 

Sheep that carry short thick hair, which in no 
refped refembles wool of any fort* 

Of this variety of the flieep fpecies we have no 
breeds in Britain; but that fuch fheep do exift, we 
have the cleared proofs. So little are they known 
indeed in this country, and fo little is it fufpeded 
here that fuch an animal exifts, that I was not a little 
furprifed when I firft faw one of this kind, and there- 
fore examined it with a good deal of attention. This 
creature was on board a Danifli Eaft-India fhip that 
put into Leith roads laft feafon, Vnd was bought, with 
feveral others of the fame fort, as they ajQTured me, 
in the ifland of Madagafcar. It was a ram of a good 
fize, and was covered all over with a thick coat of 
Ihort thick ftiflf hairs, like that of a horfe, but rather 
ftronger in the pile and (horter. The colour was a 
fine brown, the hair lay clofc to the Ikin, and was very 
fmooth and glofly, like the coat of a well-dreffed 

horfe 
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horfe in fine order. They afliired me that k had 
never had any other covering on it but what I faw, 
and that all its companions were of the fame fort. 

This fiift threw the fubjeft of fheep into a new 
point of view that I had never adverted to before, 
and enabled me to account for fome phenomena re- 
fpcfting fheep that had puzzled me a good deaL 
In the account that Dr. Pallas had given of 
the famous Boucharian lamb-fkin furs, fome of the 
peculiarities he mentioned appeared to me to J)e 
incompatible with the nature of wool, and much 
more nearly allied to that of hair. But as I had no 
idea that any fheep of this kind exifted, I was per- 
plexed about it, and could come to no decided opi- 
nion refpeAing it. Since then, I have had an op- 
portunity of feeing a night-gown, lined with Bou- 
charian lamb-fkin fur, which, I find, confifb of no-i 
thing clfe but bair^ without the fmallefl intermixture 
of wool. It is fomewhat longer than the Madagafcar 
Iheep's hair, fofter, and gently waved by means of a 
little curl upon it, which gives to it the beautiful 
foliage-like appearance, for which thefe furs have 
been fo much valued; fo that this forms a fecond 
variety of this clafs of fheep. 

While I am jufl writing, I have received a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks, ban. on this fubjeft; who 
fays, ** I once imported three fheep from Spain, 
*^ which were as fleek and fmooth as a horfe, and 
" never, at any fcafon, fhewed the leafl fign of wool 

or 



^ or down m the moft minute quantity.'* The feft 
then is incontcftibly cftablifhcd, that flicq>, which 
produce as little wool as horfes, do cxift; and per- 
haps they arc much more common than wc at pre- 
fent fufpcfL The Boucharian breed of iheep is 
kept in immenfe flocks over the extenfive plains of 
Gr^t Tartary. Since the above was written I have 
been aflured that they have a breed of this kind of 
Iheep in the ifland of Antigua. 

A natural inference from thefe fa As is, that fince 
we find one clafs of animals, fome breeds of which 
produce wool, and other breeds produce nothing 
but fliort hair in no refpefts refembling wool, may 
not a fimilar diverfity take place in regard to other 
clafles of animals ? And although it ihould happen 
that the inhabitants of one country Ihould be pof- 
feffcd only of the hair-bearings breed of creatures 
of that fon, like the Madagafcarefc flieep, and know 
nothing of any other fort ; yet there is no reafon, 
from that circumftance, to conclude that no other 
breed of that kind of creature exifts- This train of 
reafoning being fuggeftcd, it roufed the mind tp at- 
tend to fafts ; and I had foon occafion to obfervc, 
that fo far from having reafon to be furprifed at find- 
ing breeds of iheep fo much diverfified, as above fet 
forth, there were innumerable well-known fafts, 
which, if adverted to, would have led to the fame 
conclufion* 

For 
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For example: there is no man in Britain, who 
has not had occafion to obfcrve as great a diverfity in 
regard to the coat of dogs as of fheep. 

I/?. The fmooth-haired dog; examples of which 
are the Italian greyhound, and Spanifh pointer. 

adly. The long-haired, foft, wavy-fleeced dog; ai 
in the Englifli fpaniel, and Newfoundland dog. 

^dly. The wool-bearing dog, or, at leaft, the dog 
that carries a coat, which, for clofenefs, length, and 
foftnefs, may be compared to wool, is very common. 
Some of them carrying an immenfe quantity of hair 
of a long lank quality, and others carrying it of a 
clofe curled texture, very like the fleece of many 
kinds of ftieep. The fleece of thefe creatures muft 
be fhorn at the beginning of funmier, to let them be 
comfortably cool ; and I have feen it fpun and worked 
into (lockings, which could not be diftinguiflied from, 
wool. 

N. B. There is a kind of fox-fkin, in Siberia, that 
carries a fur exaftly like wool^ as I have been aflured 
by a gentleman who lived long there. The Ruflian 
name of it, being literally tranflated, is, the little 
do^s fur. 

The fame diverfity is obfervable in regard to 
goats: as, 

I/?. The finooth fliort^haired goat, very common** 

2dly^ The long-haired fliaggy goat, very common 
alfo. The hair of this kind of goat is ufually very 
coarfe^ but underneath it, as in the long-haired 

brccda 
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breeds of fheep, there is a quantity of wool, of an 
exceeding fine quality, which may be feparated from 
it about the month of June, by combings From 
this circumftance, it would feera that this wool, Hkc 
the wool of the fheep, rifes from the fkin, and be- 
comes loofened from it, while the hair ftill adheres 
firmly to it. Of the finenefs and quality of this 
kind of wool, you may fatisfy yourfelf, by examin- 
ing the fmall fhred of a little web that will accompany 
this, of that kind of wool, which was manufafturcd 
under my eye here lafl fummer. There was as much 
of it as made three fiill-fized fhawls and a waiflcoat- 
piece, from whence the pattern fent was cut. The 
chsun is filk, as there was too little materials to make 
it of wool. Thcfe fhawls were compared with the 
fineft India fhawls that could be found in this place, 
and were deemed fofter than any of them. The 
fhawl wool in India is prccifely of the fame nature,' 
and is obtained from the Thibet goat. Thave exa- 
mined fome Thibet goats in this country, and find 
their hair rather longer and coarfer than the conunon 
European goat, from which it differs little. If it was 
a fair fpecimen I faw, the wool was rather lefs abun- 
• dant on thefe than on the common goat. 

^dly. The wool-bearing goat, for fo I think the 
Angora goat may be called, whofe hair is as fine, 
as foft, and as fit for work, as almofl any wool; but 
whether it rifes like wool, or is in this refpeft like 
bair, I have had no opportunity of obfenring. A 

4>eCimea 
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fpecimen of Angora goats^hair, produced in Britain, 
will accompany this* 

Whether there will ever be difcovered the fame 
divcrfity of hogs, I cannot tell; but we already arc 
acquainted in Europe with fomething analogous to 
the two firft-mentioned breeds of fheep, viz. 

I/?* The fmooth fhort-haired Chinefe breed. The 
Jamaica breed of hogs belongs alfo to this clafs. 

idhf. The long-haired breed, having wool under 
its long briftles; of this kind is the finall breed of 
hogs found in Orkney and the Shetland Ifles. Its 
briftles are very long and fhagged, and under them 
is found a very abundant quantity of wool, which is 
foft; but its peculiar qualities have not been as yet 
fufficiently inveftigated. I have, as yet, heard of no 
breed of hogs that carries wool only. 

Hence it appears, that the diverCty of animals 
that carry wool is much greater than has hitherto 
been in jg[encral fuipefted; nor can we at prefent fay, 
with any degree of certainty, that there may not 
ftili exift, in fome comer of the gl6be, one or more 
of every fpecies of domeftick animals that do not 
carry wool with us, that we are now in the cuftom 
of rearing, which may alfo carry wool, as well as 
fome varieties of the fheep. And iince it is well 
known, that the inhabitants of Europe have derived 
great advantages from fele£ling the wool-hc^xing 
breeds of 'Iheep, and rearing them in place of the 
fiiiooth*haii<ed fort ^ it is equally certain, that, could 

wc 
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we difcovcr any varieties of the other ddmeftick 
animals of the fmooth-haired kinds that we have 
been accuftomed to rear, which Ihould afford wool as 
the ftiecp does, the benefit we might derive from 
fubftituting thefe wool^bearing breeds, inftead of 
thofe hairy forts we now propagate, would be very 
great, if their qualities in other refpefts be nearly 
the fame. 

Of all the varieties^ of domeftick animals we have 
been accuftomed to rear in Europe, next to the 
iheep, the bullock is the moft valuable. We, it \% 
true, like the mhabitants of Madagafcar with re- 
gard to flieep, have been hitherto in the cuftom of 
rearing the finooth-haired bullock only; and though, 
perhaps, like the inhabitants of Madagafcar, we may 
have accidentally heard that there are fome varieties 
of this clafs of animals that carry fomething like 
wool in other parts of the world j yet, as thefe have 
never come to our door, nd prefented themfelves to 
us, we either doubt if fuch animals do exift, or 
conclude they would not thrive with us, and there- 
fore fit ftill contented with what we have, without ma- 
king any efforts to better ourfelves. Is it not a wcH- 
known feft, that we have continued for more than 
a hundred years paft to import wool from Spain 
in great quantities every year; without ever once 
attempting to rear the breed of flieep that produced 
it, though they were ip a manner at our door? An4 
is it not alfo known, that inftead of making a fair 

experiment 
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fatperiment to alcertain with ccrtaittty whcthcf tha 
wool could be produced here or not. Writers have 
been fquabbllng with each other about the poflibility* 
of a thing which could never be proved fro or con 
by reafoning, but by feir experiment only. And is 
it not alfo a fa^ that, although it be now proved 
to demonftradon, by repeated experiment, that the 
wool of {heep brought from Spain, does not dege* 
nerate in Britain, there has been till this hour no 
attempt made to obtain a fingle individual of the 
frfe/i breed of fheep from Spain. And is it not alfo a 
feft, that becaufc thofe fheep that have been brought 
over from Spain at random, have not been, fo fine in 
the. carcafe as fome of the feleded and improved 
breeds of fheep in Britain, that di£Ferent perfons are 
ftill difputing about the poi&bility of having fheep 
with a good carcafe from Spam, as if a h& of this 
fcrt could be afcertained without accurate trial and 
experiment? Thus do we fit in our elbow-chairs, 
and argue, without data, till We reafon.ourfelves into 
a habit of indolence and inattention, that makes 09 
rcmsdn contented with the dregs only of what might 
eafily ^ within our reach. To men in thefe circum- 
flances the words of the poet may be applied, 

O leaden-hearted men, to be in love with deatbl 

It is mod certain, that the perfon who ventures 
to rottfe the, attention of men to the inveftigation 
of fafts which they have not been accuftomcd to 
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take BOtice Gfj muft inevitably cxpofis lumfelf to the 

fitaor pf ijgQorancc} but that is of little confequence, 

^ if it fiiall chance to throw a lingle ray of light upon 

% hl^dt ihat has been hitherto invohed in darknefs. 

ThAt there arc nearly an equal diveriky of breeds 
pS QwAe a$. of ihcep, Icarcely admits of a doubt, o€ 
which the foUqwing h&s are proofs. 

iji. The ftv>rt fmooth-haired breeds. Of tbefe, 
the ftorteft I have feen, is a bull of the Zehu kind^ 
that was lately exhibited in Edkborgh as a (bow. 
His hair did not exceed half an mch in length, and 
wa$ very dofe, firm, and daftick. There are many 
fareodii of cattle in Bntain,. the Hoklcnefie in partk 
eular, the hais of which is fhort aad very finooth. 

ad5{)f^ The bag foftw»vy4»ired breeds. Ofthcfc, 
the LaDcafhire cante are a good example; and many 
of the I£ghland breeds^ feme of which have manea 
fikehorfes. 

^^ The long fiDft wool-Uke bearing breed, of 
yffkuch the bo&loe, or rathcTibifott, of Louifiana is 
die chie£ The haur of t&is. animal is £ttd to rdbati* 
Ue doduBg WDoi^ 10 kngth,. in thickiK^i, and im 
ebfencfe; a fmalt ^dmea of this wool ia iaclo(ed> 
which I received framt Skff JoftphiBanks^ baiit* Ha 
as the creature has liever yet been domeftkrated, or 
fubjeded to particular obfervation, by men whole 
judgment coidd be relied npon^ onr notioD& of it are 
but very imperfird. I: do not hour that jiicre are any 
lbnsbanrsiipo&dwfancd;dl cattle^ 

4^/jc.Thc 
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4tblj. The long-haired wool-bearing breeds. Be« 
bnging to this dafs there are three Tarieties ob'> 
finirdj known, viz. 

I/?. The Sarluiy b/ fome naturalifts called the 
grunting ox, an smimal of the Southern Tartarjr, 
which is not yet fufficicnclj known. The ikece of 
this creature is faid to be thick and long, Ming dowfi 
below its knees, and of a' very &3ie qualhy. 

adly. The Chittigong cow, of the high^ Hindof'^ 
tan, which is defcribed nearly in the iaae term^— 
Its hair, or wool, is much efteemed by the natives, 
and is applied by them to various porpofes. 

Zdly. The Mufk ox, of HudfonVBay. This a6i-- 
mal is much bener known to me than die former^ 
as I had the defcription from a gentleman in Edin- 
burgh who lived many years in HudfonVBay,. dnd 
who has feeft thoufitnds of them, dead and aKve^ 
The whole body of this <^reature, whieh is as hrg« 
as a middfe-ized'ox with us, is covered ovei^ with i 
very dofe fleeee of long, (oft, flejbible hair, <^ a fti^ 
quality, which might be en^loyed in loanufefl^ireg 
for many of Ae faitie purpofes as wool; beneath 
that l^r, and towatyds its roots, Kes anothdr coat of 
exceeding fine wool, wiricb codd \yt applied m £l^ 
lukkt of the fin^ft quality. It has been fpun and 
worked into gloves and {lockings. Which ar^ iaid to 
befofit as flk. ThebidEUoe wool indeed, I (hewed 
to the gentleman, who i^d i« «M nothing like fo 
fine a» thaK of th^ mufk^ox. 

ca The 



The flcfli of this kind of o^ is very fine, unlcfs at 
the rutting feafon, \rfxen it acquires a muflcy flavour, 
from whence its name. Herds of many thoufands 
of them are to be found up the country among the 
Efquimaux, but none of them have ever yet been 
domefticated. They do not (eem to be either fo 
wild or (o ferocious as the wild breed of European 
cattle that are ftill kept in Whittingham*s-park, Nor- 
thumberland. 

To (hew what praftical ufes may be derived from 
thefe faStSj I Ihall beg leave to fubjoin a few farther 
obfervations on fubjcfis connefted with this, that 
have reCuUed, in fome meafure, from the enquiries 
which have been kt on foot by the wool fociety. 

ly?. It is now afccrtained, that all the varieties of 
fiieep yet known do readily tntercopulate with each 
other, and that the progeny is a prolifick animal ca-. 
p^^Ue of continuing the fpecies; but that in rcfpefi 
to its diaraAeriftick qualities, it is a mongrel race, 
participating nearly alike of the qualities of both its 
parents. And as thde mongrel breeds may be in* 
termixed with other varieties in ir^mtumy it may in 
many cafes happen that new mongrels may be pro- 
duced, in which the diftinguiihing peculiarities of 
the original breeds may be blended in all pofliUe 
proportions, and loft. 

In like manner the varieties of dogs may be blended 
and loft, if no care be taken to preferve them; and 
fo of cattle; at leaft we knpw for certain, that die 

different 
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diScrait European breeds may be To; and we have 
fcafbn to beKeve, that the baffiiloc, the zebn^ and 
the other varieties that have not yet been tried in 
Europe^ may be blended together. 

adfy. The efieds of climate and food, in altering 
the qualities of the breeds are found to be nothing; 
though the efie6i of thefe things upon the individual 
creature that is fhbjeAed to their infiuence, may in 
fomc cafes be very perceptible* For example: 

It has been fhewn above, that the wool of tooof* 
bearing iheep is a&Sed by hea^ or cold; but thh 
h nearly in the £mie manner as heat or cold a&ft 
the mercury in the themometcr. . b is a mciae n ta i y 
imptiHe, which ceafes to operate the mon^nt its in« 
flnence is withdrawn ; and the animal, whidi may 
have been made to tmdergo great variations of hea^ 
retixms taits former ftate as ibon as its or^jbal tem* 
peratnre is reflored. But even this vartaxion fecms 
to be fek only by the vml-bearing farctds; and is^ 
be£des, of much lefs powerfnl infinence than has 
been nfually fiippofed. Nor is there a fingle bA^ 
that ever has been difcovered, that gives the fiaaBcft 
countenance to the generally received opinion, that 
heat tends either to make the fleece thinner in p3e, 
or to encourage die growth of hairs among it; far 
lefi that it operates, as M.Boffon and his fc^owcrs 
afiert, in p^rodudng permanent changes onthede-^ 
jcendancs of the animals* 
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Heat likewife tends to accelerate the fattening of 
fomc animals to whom it is congenial; as the hog, to 
an aftotiiftiing degree 

Richnefs of paiture aUb tends to produce tempo* 
r^ changes. On the wool : there is reafon to be- 
lieve it tends to augment hs length in fome degr€0^ 
though but a little; it adds to its foftnefs and tough- 
nefs; but in regard to coarfenefs or finenefs, no fad 
has as yet been found to afcertain that it has any fen- 
fible effcA, though I am aware that opinions are here 
as decifively adopted as if the fa&s had been fully a(^ 
certained. On the caroffe: abundance of food is 
wdl known to augment the iize of all animals to a 
certain degree, when compared with fcanty feeding. 
A fcarcity of food, s^proaching to the ftate of (tanrau- 
tion, is alfo well known to render the wool, which 
grows at that period of ftarvation, brittle and on- 
elaftick. 

^dly. The influence of breed, in propagating the 
qualities of the parent flock, or in' altering the qua- 
lities of it at pleafure, by blending it with othert^ 
may be faid to be all-powerful. There is not a fin- 
gle h£tj tl^at I have ever been able to meet with, 
properly afccrtained, that tends to fhew that the dif- 
tin^uifliing peculiarities of any breed of animals can 
be fenfibly changed in its efTential charafterifUcks, 
by any change of climate or any other cu-cumfbm^ 
except an intermixture of breed alone; but innume- 
rable fa£ls may be found that afcertain the contrary. 

The 
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The Perfian and Ambfan breeds ^f ht^aks htotx^l 
into Europe^ are dfily changed by mtertopulaiifig 
wkh odicr breeds. The Chiftde b6gd aay be eofl- 
dneed for ages iriichanged, if no croTs be {>ermitted* 
Thcfe fii£h arc notorious, and everj other foA upon 
this fubjeft tends to eftablifh the fame conelufion. 

4ih/f. Although the fame breed of aftbnals appears 

not to be liaUe to be changed by tlfaiate or other 

extraiieoiB eaufes, yet it is fotmd by experience, that 

individuals may be found artiong every breed of ani» 

Mris, which, from circumftances that hive hitherto 

dttded oar oUervation, Mid whidi ft therefore est* 

cecds our povra* either to accelerate or retard, may 

be met with, which are, in feme Icffcr circumftances, 

diflFcrent from others, though thfey ftHl poffcfs th6 

general charafterifticks of the parent breed. And fo 

ftrong is the propenfity of nature In all cafes to pro* 

duce its own kind, that if the individuals pofleffing 

thefe qualities, thus, as we would fey, accidentally pro* 

duced, whether beneficial or htirtfiil, be Teleftai and 

put to breed ^th otherg that poflefs qualities fome- 

What oFth^ fame fort, it is found that the defcendantft 

of thcfe felefted animals will, in general, he poffefled 

of the diftmguiflung peculiarity for which diey were 

fdeded in an eminent degree; though among thefe 

alfo fome mdividuals wiQ be found to have lefs of 

It than others. And if thefe Icaft approved indivi* 

iluals bt baniihed from the feleded ftock; and thofe, 

both nides and females, which poflefs the wifhed-for 
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quality in the moft eminent degree, be put to br^ 
together, the defcendants of thefe will be ftill more 
improved; and by continuing this mode of fele£ti<Hi 
for a great length of time, the improvement, as to 
this particular quality, may be carried to an indefr- 
nite height. In this way may be produced an im- 
proved breed; which, though agreeing in the gene- 
ral charaaerifticks with the parent ftock from which 
it was fcleftcd, may poflefs fome peculiar qualities 
in a much higher degree than it does. 

It is of much importance to the pra£tical farmer 
to advert to this peculiarity in the oeconomy of na- 
ture, becaufe it puts it very much within his power 
to benefit himfelf by attention and care, in regard 
to circumftances that would otherwife feem to bq 
entirely beyond his reach. For, were he p be per- 
fuaded that certain peculiarities he wifhes to obtain^ 
are pec^ffarily dependant upon a temperature of cli- 
mate he never can enjoy, or that certain bad quali- 
ties in the animds he breeds are infep^prably depen- 
dant upon the nature of his pailure, which i; exceeds 
his power to change, he muft of neceflity fit down 
contented with what he has, without a hope of im^ 
proyemcnt; but if, upon ejcamining the fafts above 
ila|ed with attention, he ihall find that the influence 
of breed is fo powerful as is there ftated, he will 
be at pains, in the firft place, to look slround him to 
fee if he can difcover any breed, poflcfling qualities^ 
ijpoii the whole, more valuable than his own, which 



is fbtind to iubfift on paftures of a quality not better 
than his own; and when he has once found them, 
continue with uninterrupted attention to McQ, the 
beft in all rdpeAs, particularly thofe that thrive bell 
among them, to breed from. This has been done by 
Mr. BakewelIi, and thofe who have adopted his 
fyflem, with fuch fuccefs, as not only to eftabliih 
the principle for which I contend beyond a doubt, 
but alio to give room for encouraging others to 
adopt a fimilar plan for improvements m other re- 
fpedb, than thofe that feem, hitherto, to have come 
within the compafs of his plan« . 

Stbfy* There feems to be no reafon for believing 
that any one peculiarity we may be in qucft of, is 
jicccflariiy conne£ted with, or dependant upon, any 
other peqiliarity in the animal creation. For ex- 
ample: The improvers of live flock in the prcfcnt 
age hold it out to view, as a general principle, that 
a facility in fattening is invariably connefted with 
eertain peculiarities in fhape; and of courfe they 
conclude, that, wherever ihcfe peculiarities of ihape 
are to be found, the talent of fattening will be found 
alfo, and the reverfe. This, I contend, is a ialfe 
principle, and I venture to fay, that when the h&s 
fl^all come to be thoroughly inveftigated, their con- 
duiion wiU be found to be erroneous; indeed it is 
in fome degree departed from in pradice already, 
though in theory the principle is flill adopted with- 
out limitation. A few years ago, ihortnefs of leg 

was 
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was deemed a point indifpenfibly neceflary in a 
feeding beaft, and it went the length of almoft 
being deemed—- the fhortfer the better : this is now 
no longer contended for. Many of the chamc- 
teriftick8 c^ the prefent day will, in like manner> 
gradually fall into difufe, as people come to 
open their eyes on this fubjeft. The fa£i is, I 
have feen animals that had a powerful tendency 
to fatten, which were almoft, in every refpeft, the 
reverfe of the fhape moft highly efteemed at 
prefient, and the contrary. And by referring every 
perfon who has had opportunities of obferving 
mofTf breeds of the fame kind of animals^ to his 
own experience, I have^no doubt, but he will ea- 
fily recolleft inftances of the fame kind, or at 
leafti if his riiind be unprejudiced, that he will 
foon have occafion to obferve it. To that :expe- 
rience then, whether paft or to come, I refer on 
this occufion. 

One circumftance, however, it is neceffary here 
to advert to, viz. that as the breeds 6f animals, 
from which the feleftion was begun, were ori- 
ginally of very good kinds,, and chanced at the 
fame time to poffeis thofe ihapes that are now 
deemed fo effentially requifite^ and as the im* 
proved breeds that have been felefted from thefe 
are all found to poflefe thefe (hapes; it is by no 
n^ans an unnatural conclufion to -infer, that thefe 
ihapes are in fome degree infeparably connefted 

with 
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with the propenfity to fatten eafiljr. Had it 
chanced that equal pains had been beftowed 
upkm (clewing from another good breed that was 
difierently fhaped, the prejudice woiild have been 
equally Ifarong in favour of that ihape. But as the 
breeds that have been hitherto the objeft of fe- 
le^on^ have got the ftart of all others in point of 
improvement^ it is probable the prejudice infa- 
vour of their fhape may long continue to prevail; 
nor do I wiih it to be underftood that I have any 
prejudice againft the fhapes recommended. Far 
from it, for I think them very beautiful — I only 
wifli to fay, that that circumftance is not eJJetaiaUy 
conne£ied with the other; for as every error, 
when admitted as a truth, leads to unforefeen, and 
often pernicious confequences, though the opi* 
nion objected to may not be of much confe- 
quence in the partigular infiance now under con* 
fideration, its influence may be very unfavourable 
in regard to others. Allow me to add one further 
iUuftration on this head,' before I put an end to 
this long paper. 

If it be admitted, that a faculty of fattening 
eafily be neceflarily conne£ied with certain pecu* 
liarities of (hape, merely becaufe it chances acci- 
dentally, as I will fay, that thefe two peculiarities 
happen to be united in that breed of dffimals 
which has been brought forward to notice; we 
ought, by the fame mode of reafoning, to infer, 

that 
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that that quality of fattening eaflly^ is as neceSarify' 
€omie£ted with coarfenefs of wool^ or lightseis 
of fleece, or any other ufelefs or hurtful peculiai- 
lityy if it (hould lb happen that the favourite breed 
dxanced to havecoarfewoc^ or a thin fleece^ &c. 
The confequence of this conchifion would be, 
ftat every man who wifhed to improve the car- 
cafe of his fheep, would turn away from every 
breed of flieep that carried fine wool or a clofe 
fcece, as he now does from thofe breeds that 
bare long legs, or what is deemed in other re- 
i^)e£l:3, improper (hape$; and feie-wooled fheep, 
carrying clofe fleeces, would come to be entirely 
veglefted. But if, inilead of this prevention, he 
ftcaild be convinced that it might be very poffible 
to find a iheep that would have a tendency to fat- 
ten kindly among thofe breeds that carry very 
fise wool and clofe fleeces ; he would be as anxi- 
ous to fele6l from thefe breeds, as from others, 
snd probably as fuccefsful too, if he had fet out 
Mt the fame time with the man who^ begaa to 
feleft from the coarfe breed. I am, myff^y per- 
feftly fatisfied, from a variety of fafts that have 
feflen under my own obfervjitictt^ which wouH 
ffU- a volume ijuearly to enumerate, that feie woo), 
fer ex a mple/is neither neceffarily conneded with 
tfamiefe of pile, (the SpawJh iheep carry the ck^it 
ifle of fleece yet knoavn in this, country), with 
iwHttn^fe of (laple,, (I ooce had a fleece of wpol 
- ^ . ; that 
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that meafured 1 7 inches and half, which was 
finer than the bed Spaniih wool I could buy in 
London^ and extremely foft) with tenderaefs of 
xronilitution, with a tendency to fatten flowly, or 
i^rlth any one quality that can be named^ though 
it may be accidenially conne6ted with thefe. And 
I have not a doubt, but when the eyes of man- 
kind in general (hall be opened, fo as to admit of 
their examining the fads that fall under their 
notice without prejudice, they will be able, in 
time, to (ele£t breeds that ihall be diftinguiflied 
not only for one valuable peculiarity to the exclu- 
fion of all others, but even to obtain that valuable 
peculiarity conjoined with molt, if not all the 
other peculiarities that can be defired; that pe- 
riod is, I fear, ftill at a great diftance. 

But if thefe remarks fhall tend in any degree 
to call the publick attention to this fubje£^ whe- 
ther with a defire to refute or to confirm lbe& 
remarks, it will equally anfwer the end in view, 
which is to remove hurtful prejudices, and to dtt 
cover the truth. He who does fo is on my fide, 
alike if he refutes by juft reafoning, from weB- 
eftabUihed fa£b, as if he confirms thefe remarks. 



The 
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Tie Secretary of the Bath and fVeft of England 
Society to Dr. Anderson. 

THE Secretary of the Bath and Weft of Eng- 
land Society begs leave, in the moft refpeft- 
fiil manner, to convey to Dr. Anderson fome 
few remarks, and queries, which arofe in the 
Committee, refpefting his excellent paper on 
wool-bearing animals. In general, as might be 
fairly expefled, this paper was much approved ^ 
but doubts arifing on two or three fentences, 
they will be fct down in order, and the Doftor 
will greatly oblige by giving them a reconfidera- 
tion and reply, as early as (hall be convenient 
to him. 

i/. " And is it not alfo a faft, that though it 
*• be now proved to dtmonjlrattony by repeated ex- 
^* periments, that the wool of flieep brought from 
^ Spain does not degenerate in Britain^* there has 
" been^ 'till this hour no attemjU made to obtain a 
^^ fingle individual of the finejl breed of Jheep%from 
•^ Spainr 

* Query from the Committee. On what experi- 
ment or experiments is this fall, if it. be one, 
founded? 
§ From the fame. Has not the attemp been made 
by the Kingy andfueceededf Or, at any rate, are 
not the Rams feleSled and fent to him by the 
Marchionefs Del Camp», to be confderedas 
thebefi? zd/y. Nor 
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idly. " Nor is there a fingle faft, that ever has 
*^ been difcpvered, which gives the fmalkft coun- 
•* tenance to the generally received opinions, that 
•' heat tends either to make the fleece thinner ia 
^ pile, or f o encourage the growth of hairs among 
^ it. Far lefs that it operates, as Mr. BrFFOif 
^ and his followers aflert^ in producing permanent 
*^ changes on the deiceiidants of animals."t 

t Query from the Committee. Is thk a clear 
cafe? Do not our fieep Jem to and kept at the 
IVeJi'IndieSj rather prove the contrary ? 

To James Anderson, Efq; L.L.D. F. R.S. 



Answer to the Secretart. 
• Dear Sir, Saturday^ Feb. i^thj 1795^ 

I Thank you for your very kind letter of the 
15th, inilant, which only came to hand on 
Thnrfday laftj I embrace the firft poft for acknow* 
ledgiDg that favonr, and of giving anfwers to the 
queries youc Committee have done me the honouf 
to propofe. 

ifi. A variety of experiments have been made 
witb the SpaniOi breed of fheep for three years 
paft,. by many of tte members of the Society of 
Bdtiih WooL I have feen many fpecimens of the 

wool 
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\rool of both parents, and of'the progeny, which 
have been compared together, by the members 
of the Committee and others; and in no inftance 
has It ever been obferved, that the wool of the 
progeny, where the breed was pure, wsls coarfer 
than the average of the parents* Of the eflFe£te 
of crofling, and other peculiarities affefling the 
wool in particular cafes, I have not time to fpeak ; 
I fliall only obferve, that, in general, the Spanifh 
fheep that have come to Scotland have not been 
found to thrive, being liable to many difeafes, 
efpecially the foot-rot. You are aware that bad 
health afFefts the qtialUy of the wool, in a very re- 
markable degree, in fome cafes. 

zdly. The King has certainly got Iheep from 
Spain, as has the Society for Briti(h wool. But 
do the gentlemen of the committee believt that 
Mr. Bakrwell, or any other eminent breeder^* 
would have thought he could have obtained the 
very beft kinds of Britifh beafts, by getting the 
Duchefs of *****, or any other Duchefs or 
Duke in the kingdom, to order her or his fteward 
to buy the beft, and fend them to him? Such are 
not the fteps required to make unprovements of 
this kind. Do we not all know> that every per- 
fon of high rank is liable to be unpofed upon by 
their fervants and dependants in almoft every 
thing? And what would hfive been the conle- 
quence, if the fteward had wifhed to fruftrate the 

- liberal 
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liberal intentions of his miftrefs? No precautions 
have been adopted to guard againft this. We 
know that the fineft wooled Spanifli flieep have 
not been fent, becaufe finer Spanifli wool can be 
bought than any of them carried. And I have 
very great reafon to believe, from the information 
of perfons who have feen the flocks in Spain, that 
there are fine wooled flieep in Spain much fupe- 
rior in carcafe to any we have got. 

^dly. If any of the gentlemen of the committee 
knows of any well-authenticated faft, which 
proves that the fleece degenerates as fpecified 
in the Wefl:-Indies, I fliall be glad to be informed 
of it. I know of none, though I know it has 
been aflerted ten thoufand times, by perfons who 
never had adverted to the fa£t; before I did ad- 
vert to it, I myfelf believed it firmly; fiiice I in- 
veftigated the cafe with attention, I have been 
obliged to abandon that opinion. When the 
gentlemen of the committee advert to the num- 
berlefs opinions that are ceadily admitted, without 
proof, as fafts refpefting wool and flieep in Bri- 
tain, they will not be furprifed at this opinion 
refpe£ling flieep in the Weft-Indies being ad- 
mitted. I have been in the cuftom, for many 
years paft, of admitting no aflertion, on fubjefts 
of this fort, without proofs j and in fearching for 
proofs on this head, I have found a great number 
•f fa£ls that have obliged me to abandon my 

VOL. VIII. B former 
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fonncr opinion. No opinioti is more univerfal ia 
the Weft-Indies^ than that the fheep which are 
deemed the native breed of the ifland of Jamaica, 
carry no wool at- all, but hair only. I had an op- 
portunity, I think, of fending to you a fpecimen of 
the natural fleece of one of thofc fliecp which con- 
fifts for the greateft part of wool, perhaps ^er 
(undoubtedly fofter) than the beft Spanifh wool, 

Pleafe to accept of thefe hafty notices in good 
part, and believe me to be, with great fincerity. 

Dear Sir, 

your obliged humble fervant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 
Mr. Wm. Matthews. 



DEAR 6IR, 

I .Write thefe few lines merely as a fupplement to 
my paper on wool-bearing animals. The fmal! 
fpecimen inclofed is the half of a tuft of wool which 
Sir J.Banks fent me, that was plucked from the back 
of one of the Jamaica breed of flieep juft come into 
"England. The owner of it, when Sir J. B. wifhed 
to fee the wool of it, toldf him at once that it carried 
no wool, but hair. When he pulled the ttift and 
examined it, he was aftonifhed to find fo much very 
fine wool among a very particular kind of kimps, as 
you well fee when you examine it. 

Only 
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Only take notice how eafily error may be propa- 
gated as truth. Had this fhcep been allowed to re- 
main untouched till the (hearing feafon, it would 
have been found that it afforded wool^ inftead of the: 
hair it was thought to have carried in Jamaica. 
Thus does inaccurate obfervations, in a thoufand inv 
ftances, pervert our i^eafoning, and make us etnbrace 
error inftead of truth. Adieu! in hafte, 

Your's fincerely, ' 

JAMES ANDERSON. 
Mr. Wm. Matthews. 

N.B. This fample is prefervcd for infpeflion, by the 
Secretary. It contains about an equal quantity of hair, as 
coarfe as that of almoft any dog, ancT of wool as (oft as filk« 



[The following letter to the Secretary was intro- 
duftory to the foregoing Effay, &c. and is inferted 
here, not as effential to the main produ<aionj but 
on account of its allufion to other fubjefts. J 

Article II. 

On CanaULockSy Bridges, Peat Mofs, CSc. 

[By Dr, Anderson.] 

T Have been a long while paft a very unprofitable 

-* member of the Bath Agriculture Society ; but, 

1 truft, the avocations I have othcrvrife had will 

D 3 plead 
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plead my excufe. In order to make up, in fome mea- 
fure, for that delay, I fend along with this a few re- 
marks on a fubje£):, which, although it has obtained 
fome attention for a fhort while pad, ftill {lands in 
need of much farther elucidation. IF it Ihall have 
the tendency to provoke an anfwer, 1 Ihall not be 
at all diflatisfied; for though I have no intention to 
engage in a warfare with any one, yet as thofe who 
are to anfwer muft at leaft refleft a little upon the 
fubjeft, it has a chance of engaging them and others 
to attend to fafts, which might otherwife be fuffered 
to pafs without notice. 

I make no doubt, but you will be pofleiTed of all 
the Agricultural Surveys yet publifhed ; I have fecn 
moft of them, but not that of the county of Somer- 
fet. The furvey of Aberdeenfliire was written and 
printed in great hade, as you will ohferve by the 
typographical errors. I had fome correfpondencc 
With Mr. Stephens, of Camerton-houfe, near your 
place, relpefting the machine for railing boats in 
canals, flightly mentioned in the appendix to that 
publication. Since that time, I have alfo-corrc- 
fponded with the managers for the Rochdale canal 
m Lancafhire, on the fame fubjedl ; and I have the 
fatisfaftion to find that all the engineers, and men of 
underftanding in that line to whom it has been (hewn, 
approve of it in the fulled: manner, and wifh to have 
it adopted; but how to fatisfy the numerous fubfcri- 
bcrs, who arc no judges of things of that nature, 

without 
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without haviog it a^hially put in praAice at large, 
they know not. When I ftated to the engineers at 
Manchefter the objeAion as to the flrength, that had 
been hinted at Edinburgh, and explained fully the 
manner of its conftruftion, they made very Bght 
of it, and faid, upon that principle they might lift a 
town if it ihould be required — ^a ftrong enough hy- 
perbole! but very expreffire of their opinion. Thefe 
gentlemen conceive, that by adopting this contri- 
vance in place of locks, the expcnce of a canal may, 
in many fituations, be diminiflied more than one half, 
not only by faving in the mafonry, &c. but alfo by the 
faving of water, which will render unneceflary large 
refcriFoirs, which add prodigioufly to the expcnce in 
almoft every fituation, ^d in fome render canals to- 
. tally imprafticable. None of them, however, have 
hitherto adverted to another circumftance fufficiently, 
which I coniider as of even greater unportancc than 
thefe, which is, the unlimited freedom of intercourfe 
it will admit of, and the benefits it will procure in 
regard to agricultural improvements efpecially, which 
is an ol^cd that has fcarcely been hitherto adverted 
to m making canals; but it would require long elu- 
cidations to explain this. Nothing now is wanted, 
I think, to render canals praAicable every whgre, but 
a cheap method of conftruding aqueduft bridges, 
where they become abfolutely neceflary, about which 
I am juft now engaged ; and diough I have not my 
drawings yet finifhed, I (hall be very foon able to 

fhffW 
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jhew that^a bridge from 2 to 300 feet (pmi may he 
coBftm^led atjefs than half the expence that the 
price of driving the materials only for an ordinary 
bridge in moft cafes wonld coft. The power of 
lengtheaipg the fpan, fo as to avoid the neceifity of 
central pio-s, is in fome iituations, efpecially where 
rapid torrents occur, or great heights are to be le- 
velled, of prodigious importance. 

In the beginning of lail fummer I publiihed a {mall 
TreatUe on Peat-Mofs, a copy of which I have defired 
iny bookfeller in London to deliver to your order, 
•together with a Treatife on Sheep ty Dr. Pallas, 
in which you will find fome obfervatiofis of a (imilar 
nature to thofc in the paper font, with fuller illuftra- 
tions on fome heads ; though it is placed in a very 
different point of view in fome refpefts. 
• In the Treatife on Mofs, to adopt a faihionable 
phrafe^ you will find that I have /ported a new opi- 
nion refpeAiug the theory of its formation, which I 
find proves very hard of digeftion to the naturalifts 
of the prefent day. After having (hevsm, by fafts 
that cannot be controverted, that mofs could not 
have been produced in the manner that has been 
commonly received as incontcftibly certain tilljuft 
now } I put it as a query, whether peat-mofs is not 
a living plant, and not a congeries of decayed plants 
in a particular ftatc of prefervation, and give reaibns 
for fufpeding that it may be fo. { hs^ve not found 

as 
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lis yet one perfon who could bring a&y thiog like a 
valid objeftion againft this, but I hate found very 
fiew who are difpoTed to adopt it^ mod perfons indeed 
(hew aa invincible rdufbuice to admit it, though they 
can find no reafon why they Ihould not j this is, to 
me, an objcfl: of no importance, and I am amufed at 
the pcrplex;ity it occafions. I had lately a letter 
from Sir Joseph Banks on the fubjeft, who went 
fiartlicr than moll others have done, and propofed 
one ob)e6tion, which, when examined, chances to 
turn out to be one of the ftrongeft arguments that 
could be produced in proof of it» Such fpeculative 
opinions may afford a little amufement, but I con- 
fidcr them as of no importance; it is the /r^^/Vj/ 
part of that treatife alone, which (hews how mofs 
can be converted into a produftive foil at finall ex- 
pence, that I confider as of any value.* 

You may perhaps have heard by fome accident 
that I difcontmued the publication of the Bee at the 
end of the laft year 1793, owing to tardy payments. 
The man ♦♦♦*♦, at **♦♦♦, I find has been little 
better than a fwindler, as he ordered about 50I. worth 
of them, which he has fold, and not paid me one 
fimliing, and I learn it is in vain to look for it. I 
ihall in future keep myfelf free from every mercan- 



• This knowledge b undoubtedly of much value^ and the treatift 
•Uoded to, comisg from fiick a hand, wm of courfc U dc«n^ 
of proportioiiau attention. Editor. 

tile 
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tile concern, as I am very ill calculated for managing^ 
bufinefs of that kincLf 

Wifliing you good health, and every other earthly 
comfort, I remain, with great efteem, dear Sir, 

your very humble fervant, 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

f It is much to be regretted that our ingenious and worthy authop 
fliould be difappointed in fuch a publicadon^ which had certainly great 
merit ; and it is to be wifhed that the remaining copies may find the 
iaie they fo well delerve* Ebitor. 



Article III. 

On the Orcbefton Meadow-Grafs. 

[By Benj. Pryce, cfq.] 

Tb the PreftdenU Vice-FrefidentSj and Members oftbe 
Bath and Weji of England Society. 

Gentlemen, 

C OON after the Society was firft eftablilhed, the 
^ attention of its members was particularly di- 
reftcd to the very extraordinary produce of a meadow 
at Orchefton St. Mary, about nine miles from Salif- 
bury.* This meadow has engaged the attention oi 



^ See v61« i. art. mxL p. 9 j» 

fevqral 
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feyeral eminent authors, and botanifts« Camden^ 
in his Britannia, fpcaks of its producing grafs twenty* 
four feet long, which he calls, " Gramcn Caninum 
fupinum longiiUmum nondum defcriptum.'* Stil- 
1.INGFLEBT, iu his TraAs, concludes that this grafs is 
the Flote Fefcue, (fejiucafiuitam.^ Mn Curtis, 
author of the Flora Loi\jinenfis, is, I believe, th« 
firft who informed the publick that the fenility of 
the meadow is not owing to any new grafs. The 
Rev. Mr. Swayne, in his Gramina Pafcua, concurs 
with him in opinion ; but, from information, pro- 
nounces that the meadow foxtail (alcpecurus pra- 
ienfti) is the famous long-grafs. 

Convinced that the true caufe of the fertility had 
not been difcovered, on the 3d of November 1790, 
I enquired at the neighbouring villages for an intelr 
ligent labourer, who had been ufed to work in the 
meadow, and was recommended to William Ford, 
of Tilihead, who had from time to time worked 
there for 36" years. I defired him to procure a fpade 
and mattock, and when on the fpot alked him whe- 
ther there was any part of the meadow more fertile 
than the reft? He aifured me there was, and pointed 
it out. I then enquired whether there was any part 
Icfs fertile than die average of the meadow? He an- 
fwered that there was a fpot, containing about twenty 
perches, not near fo fertile as the reft, and which pro- 
duced little, if any, more grafs than the adjoining 
ncadows. ' This part he (hewed me, as he alfo did 

thofe 
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thoic parts of the meadow where the produce 
of a middle quantity, between the two extremes. 
We then went to work, and on ftriking into the nuA 
fertile fpot, found, at the depth of between three 
and four inches, a bed of loofe flints, unmixed 
with foil, and into which no roots penetrated. 

A like bed of flints was found about a foot below 
the furface, where the produft was of a middle 
quantity; and in the mod barren part, we dug to a 
coniiderable depth, and could find no flints at all. 

The foil was alike in each place, a light hazle 
loam,fimilar tothatof the adjoining meadows. I was 
informed that the feveral fpots I examined, had equal 
benefit of the water, in which there feems to be no- 
thing peculiar, or different from other imall (breams, 
which run through villages between the Wiltfliirc 
hills. 

It was my intention to communicate this difcovery 
, to the Society, with fuch obfcrvations as occurred 
to me, together with a particular account of the 
ierbage, long ago. The proper feafon for exami- 
ning the herbage is whild it is in bloom; this is, of 
fhort duration. Some engagements at thofe feafons, 
and a long excurfion on the Continent, have inter- 
vened and prevented. 

I have remarked that the meadow is much addlAed 
to the growth of comfrey, (fymplntum officinale J 
and alfo to that of the creeping crowfoot, (ranun^ 
cuius repcns.) I faw a meadow-foxtail (ahpecurus 

fratcnfu) 
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proMifis) left bj the mowers, trhidi had fliot up 

Jboween the thorns, by the he(^*fidc, to the height 

mA near &( feet ; and have fince found tliat die 

vvfl^t>-bent (agrqftis faluftru) occupies a confidera- 

, We part of the ground, and that the Poa-trhialis (or 

rough-ftalked meadow-grafs) alfo fiouriihes much in 

this meadow. The habits and appearance of the 

agro/iU falu/iru^ ^or mar{h-bent, and of the Jickni- 

fera^ or couchy-beot, are in this iituation fo much 

alike^ that it is difficuh to diiHnguiih the one from 

the other. They both bend at the joints, or knots; 

iall down, take frefli root there, and run along the 

ground. It is one or both thefe graffes, which I 

conceive have grown to thofe uncommon lengths, 

for which the meadow has been fo much celebrated. 

However this 'may be, I have no doubt that the 

great fertility arifes from the underftratum, and a 

plentiful fupply of water. 

In accounting for this fertility, it has been faid, 
that grafTes take better root in fuch bottoms. If my 
ofafervatioQS are corre£^, they do not root at all 
there; nor do I conceive that the fibrous roots of 
gra6 would derive fupport, or imbibe nouriihment, 
from a bed of flints or ftones. The l(mg'grafsy fo 
much celebrated in this meadow, which is nouriihed 
by a fucceiEon of roots, fcarcely penetrates an inch 
below the furface; and that, fo flightly, th^t by ta- 
king hold of the panicle, or tbp of the culm, a long 
length of it may be fevered from the ground. 

The 
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The tmdcr-ftratum feems rather to aft by prerciic* 
iDg the roots of fome grafles from peBctradug too 
deep^ and by enabling them to coUeft near the fur- 
fiwre, and retain whatever the elements afford for their 
fopport; and probably alfo, by abforbing the water 
which has done its office. 

There are fome remarkable truths to be attended 
%o :—ifi. The meadow is mofl produftive when co- 
vered with water great part of the winter. This 
would greatly injure common water-meadows; the 
fertility of which depends, in great meafure, on the 
water lying on them but a fhort time together, and 
then being laid dry. 2dly. It is moft produftivc 
where there is but little depth of foil, and the flints 
are neareft the furface. Thefe circumftances, which 
differ from common cafes, fcem to point to fome 
powerful agent in vegetation, collefted by the water, 
the progrefs of which is flopped by the flints, and 
not fuffcred to penetrate deep into the ground. 

It is well known, that rain water, efpecially that 
of thunder (howers, or water expofed to the influ- 
ence of the atmofphere, where the elementary fire 
or eleftrical matter abounds, is much more fertili- 
zing than that which is drawn from a well. It is alfo 
known, that water attrafts, and is a great conduftor 
of de^b-ical matter; and I conceive that flints, like 
gkfs, are non-conduftors^ or bodies which will in 
great meafure flop its progrefs. 

It 
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It wUl not then be difficult to underftand that the 
defbncal matter, conveyed in the water, inflead of 
penetratmg deep into the ground, is obftrufted by the 
flints,* and collefted about the roots oF the graffcs, 
where it enters, and becomes a moft aiiive and pow- 
erful agent in vegetation. 

This opinion is however advanced with diffidence. 
The fafts which gave rife to it. are ftriking, and the 
4ifcovery may be ufeful; it may affift the philofo- 
pher, m explaining qr accounting for fome of the 
principles of vegetation, and may encourage the 
hufbandman to form water-meadows on iimilar prin- 
ciples, wherever circumftances will admit of it. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

your obedient fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE- 
Park'Jlreety Both. 

• The learned and celebrated Dr. Ingbnhouz» of Vienna^ liat ki^ 
formed the writer that he ha« made experiments on flints^ which profve 
them to be non-conduAors^ or bodies which ftop the ];)rogre{s of ^ec« 
trical matter. He thinks that the intelligenee conveyed in this paper 
is very important ; and concurs with the writor in accotmthig for lie 
fertility of the meadow* 



■^ 
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Article IV. 
On the Curl in Potatoss. 
[By Benj. Pryce, cfq.] • 
Gentlemen, 

AS Potatoes are fo genera) and valuable an article 
of food, an enquiry into the caufe of the dif^ 
cafe called the Curl, which fo much impedes their 
growth, and injures their quality, feems perfedly 
confonant with the views of the Society. For fc-» 
veral years I have examined a great number of crops, 
made experiments, and collefted every well-authen- 
ticated feft in my power; from all which I have been 
ready to think, with our able Vice-Prefident Mr. 
BiJLLiNGSLEY, (and many other attentive obfervers) 
that the fubjeft feemed to be *' involved in impene- 
*' trable myftery.'* Like him, I have fbund that po* 
tatoes of the fame fort, kept in the fame manner, 
planted at the fame time, in the famb foil, and in 
every rcfpefl alike circumftanced, have produced part 
of die crop curfcd, and part not curled;— and like 
Rim I have found two fhoots from the fame fet, of 
which the one was curled, and the other healthy.* 

After much diligent obfervation and enquiry, I 
had reafon to believe that the diforder did not arifc 



* See Mr. BiL^iNGSLBY't Obfervations on the Curl, vol. tI. of the 
Society's Papers^ p. 344. 
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from degenerated or defeftive feed; and as it is cer- 
tain that the plant is difeafed when it firft appears 
above tlie ground, I conchided that the germe or 
(hoot muft receive an accidental injury, between the 
old fet and the furface of the ground. Strongly im- 
preffed with the truth of this opinion, I dug up 
fcveral curled roots, and compared them with healthy 
ones. The firft difference that occurred to me was 
IB colour. The lower part of the healthy roots was 
iKrhitiih, without fear or blemifli, and of a reddifh 
purple colour, near the fiirface of the ground. The 
difeafed roots, near the furface of the ground, were 
whitiih, and the lower part had more or lefs the ap* 
pearance of canker. On a further infpeftion,^ they 
were found to have been nibbled by fome infeft. 
This was not equally apparent in every ihoot. Some 
were found, where the firft ftioot was eaten off en- 
tirely, about an inch, more or lefs, from the fet; and 
from the part -y^iich remained a new fhoot vegetated. 
Others were.eaten about half through, and in length 
from an inch or two to a mere point: and in fome 
plants the wound feemed quite healed, and the only 
appearance was that of a fmaU fear, or fpot, of the 
colour of aif iron-mould. I have found more curled 
plants arifing from the butt, than from the crown 
end of the potatoe, and front fmall potatoes than 
from large ones. The flioots' which grow with 
leaft vigour, are loi^cft expofed to accidental injuries, 
and probably are more mild or palatable to infe£te« 

From 
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From many obfcrvations made on fcts planted « 
different depths, I am convinced that deep planting is 
an erroneous praftice. ITiofe planted near the fur- 
fiace generally vegetated the mod luxuriantly; the 
influence of the fun and atmofpherc were fooner 
received, which, hardening the fibres of the young 
ihoot, quickly rendered it lefs liable to the difeafe. 

The theory of this diforder feems very confiflcnt 
with what we obferve in other vegetables. It is not 
upon the potatoe alone that fuch depredations are 
made. A worm is frequently found in the roots of 
cabbage plants, fufficient to check the luxuriancy of 
their growth; but thcfe being jiourifhed by broader 
leaves and more ftrong and hardy fibres than the po- 
tatoe, receive lefs injury. To young onions, which 
are more tender, ind depend chiefly on the root for 
fuftenancc, the worm is more fetal than to the pota^ 
toe : foon after the attack thefc die away. We may 
remark fimilar effcfts above ground, where we fee 
the infefts that commit the injury. Ants and ear- 
wigs, upon wall trees, a fmall black infeA which is 
found on the top of beans, all prey upon the tender 
fucculent parts ; and the injury received in thefe, as 
in potatoes, caufes the leaves to curl. 
• In northern afpe£ls, or on cold damp land, the 
curl is lefs frequent than on warm or fandy land, 
where infefts arc more numerous ; and it is pretty 
. generally acknowledged that feed potatoes, procureo 
from damp moraffy lands, or thofe from more cold 

or 
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or northerly climates, or fituatiotis, will not curl the 
firfl: year after planting. This feems not difficult to 
account for. All animals have* a choice in their 
food. Cattle will not eat grzfs which has imbibed 
ftagnant juices, or that which farmers generally call 
four. The palate of infefts, it may be inferred, is 
ftill more niccj thefc we fee feed on the mod deli* 
cious fruit, which is expofed to the fun, whilft that 
in the (hade remains untouched. 

The potatoe, it is faid, was introduced into this 
Ifland near two hundred years before the curl made 
its appearance. That this vegetable ihould, after 
foch a period, fuddenly degen^:ate, and that the 
founded feed ihould now degenerate in two or three 
years, feems not very confiftent with found philo- 
fophy.* 



• The writer of this paper finds equal difficulty in aiH^nting to the 
tfieory of Mr. HoLLiNSy altho' repeatedly honoured with the appro- 
bation and rewards of a great and refpedUble Society. Mr. Hollins 
teUs us, that the curi is owing either to the potatoe fets being expofed, 
too long before they are planted, from thdr vegetable power bdng 
dried up in an ebb foil, or from being too much forced by manure or 
cultivation; on which laft reafon the greauft ftrefs feems to be laid. 
But all the cultivators of potatoes which I have converfed with, who 
remember when the curl firft appeared, condur in tefiimony that their 
'management in thefe refpe^ before the curl was known, at the time 
when it was moft injurious, and fihce it has abated, has been precifely 
the fame. Indeed, we can icarcely fuppofe that the curl was produced 
by any pernicious alteration in the mode of culture, which fuddenly 
took place throughout the kingdom :*-Nor is it reaf«nable to conclude 
that die quantity of manure, generally aflowed to potatoe crops, is 
Efficient to produce fuch uncommon effect. If manured crops are 

VOL.VlIJf E BOW 
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.Natural hiftorians remark^ that in the produ6Uoii 
of noble animals, nature a£ts with a kind of dignified 
oeconomy, but that meaner birihs are lavifhed in 
profufion; and that, of all produftions in nature, in- , 
fcfts are the moft numerous. It may be remembered 
that about fifteen years ago, when the curl was moft 
fatal, there was a general alarm for the confequences 
that might arife from infefts. Almoft every buih 
teemed with their ncfts. Printed papers were fent 
^om London, and difperfcd in the country, recom- 



now moft liable to tliit difeafey it is, probably^ becauTe infeAt frequent 
dunghills^ and are from thence carried into the ground. Mr.HoLLiNS 
Informs usy that potatoes planted on land which has been pared 
and burnt will not curl* Yet| paring and burning is allowed to be a 
't/e/y great forcer of vegetation. May not the adUon of the fire, or 
the effluvia arifing from burnt vegetables^ prevent infers from har- 
bouring in land fift4>repared ? 

Some gentlemen of great abilities, but who, probably, have not had 
opportunities of judging from their own obfervad^ns, or firom fads> 
£eem to have become converts to Mr. Hollins's argument, by ama- 
logy, of floriils having, hj forcing produced double flowers, which are 
barren. It may well be doubted, whether the tuberous root of the 
potatoe would fufier, were this a^ually the cafe. Like other roots it 
is formed, and arrives at a con(idera\>le degree of perfection, before 
the feed is generated; which, in this vegetable, we find, is not nccef- 
iary to propagate the fpecles. 

* J have never fecn a H^^t inftance of a double flower In a potatoe; 
where, fp &r from the ftamens being forced into petah, we find the 
five anthers invariablff clofed together; which Is a difUnguiihing mark 
of the Genus Solanum» of Linnaeus, to ^which the potatoe belongs. 
Curled plants have all the appearance of weaknefs and poverty, in- 
Head of luxuriancy ; fome of them fo much fo, as Icarcely to put forth 
any corol^ or flower at all. 

mending 
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mending for the fprigs which fupported their tiefts 
to be cut off and burnt. About the fame time a 
black worm did a great deal of damage amongfl the 
turnips. Soon after which a brown, or amber-co- 
loured worm attacked the roots of faintfoin; and in 
Wiltfhire and Hampfhire totally dcftroyed the. crop 
in many fields. 

If, from any caufe, infefts were become too nu* 
merous to fubfift on the food which their fpecies 
had been accuilomed to, hunger may force them to ^ 
take to other vegetables. The depredations com^ 
mitted by fquirrels, in fir-plantadons, which has en- 
gaged the attention of the Society, had its com- 
mencement not many years ago. ' 

The accidental appearance of the curl may be 
accounted for in another way. The fame infeft, 
which, in a grub or caterpillar ftate, deftroys the 
roots of vegetables under ground, afterwards takea 
wing, and flies away. It is well known that infeAs 
migrate, occafionally, but not regularly. The in- 
fed which firft attacked the potatoe, may poilibly 
have come from a diftant country. ** The Lord, by 
<< an eaft wind, brought locufts into the land of 
** Egypt; — and, by a mighty ftrong weft wind, took 
" them away.'* 

Whether the injury done to the potatoe be occa- 
fioned by any effluvia, or matter ejeded by the in- 
fed, which gets into the circulation, an^ taints the 
juices, or whether it arife (as I rather think) frorik 

£ s the 
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the infca dq>riving the plant of part of its mucikgc, 
deranging its organization^ and thereby preventing 
the juices from being properly fecreted, will perhaps 
remain doubtful, and is of little confeqnence. 

When the vital principle is once become weakened, 
or vitiated, the diforder may in- fome potatoes be 
continued longer, and in others be cured in a Ihorter 
time, according to the degree of the difeafe, the 
ftrength of the ftamina, the foil into which they may 
be'tranfplanted, or the favourable or unfevouraWc 
feafon for vegetation, which may immediately follow. 
Thus, difeafcd feed has fometimes been known to 
produce a healthy crop, and fometimes a curled crop, 
and that, perhaps, without receivmg any frefli injury 
from the Wte of infefts. From this caufe, however, 
I have little doubt that the feed was firft vitiated j 
and. I truft that the knowledge of this circumftance 
may be one ftep towards the prevention or cure. 

It is now about feventeen years fince I laid before 
the Society my opinion on the caufe of the rot in 
ftieep, which is publiflied in the firft volume of the 
Society's papers. That fubjcA was then involved m 
myftery, and ray opinion was doubted and contro- 
verted. The fociety is fince fo well convinced of the 
truth of it, as to have offered a premium for a more 
pcrfeft knowledge of the genus and fpecies of the 
infeft which occafions the difeafe, with the plant 
Which it inhabits, and the beft method of extirpatmg 
that infeft, or preventing ii^deftruftive effefts in the 

animal 
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animal oeconomy;— and no longer iince than the laft 
anniverfkry, voted a bounty to Mr. Jeanes, for 
having found out a remedy for the diforder* 

If thefe hints on the caufe of the curl in potatoes 
ihould lead to a difcovery of the means of prevention 
or cure, the writer will think that his time has been 
TcU employed. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

you^ obedient humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRYCE. 
fgrk'Jlreet^ Bath. 



Article V. 

Pefcription rf a cheap and efficacitms VsNTiLArot^ 
for preferving Com on Sbip-board. 

By Thomas South, Efq; 

[lUuftrated with an Engraved Plan.] 
. Sir, 

A T this time, when Government, through the 
^^^ apprehenfion of fcarcity, offers large bounties 
for the importation of Com, it becomes neceflary to 
ieek the means of preferving the cargoes fweet, both 
for the merchant's aod the nation's profit. 

The 
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I 

The importation of grain is a precarious traffick. 
The produce of diftant countries, or even of thofe 
near home, when long in collefting, or long detained 
on Ihip-board, is fubjeft to heat, foon becomes fetid, 
and is often fo far fpoiled and depreciated in its va- 
lue, as to fell for lefs than the original cofl. Hence! 
the merchant overwhelmed with loffes, regrets his 
patriotifm, grows fhy of importation, and, unlcfs in- 
vited by a certainty of gain, drops the trade, even 
whilft die nation (lands in need of fupplies. 

Miniftry, aware of this, have judicioufly provided 
for his fecurity. by an ample bounty; if we could 
further add an aflurance of the good condition of 
the com on its arrival, the abundant profit would 
ehlarge the field of enquiry; grain would flow in 
from every fertile province of the globe; and Britons, 
inftead of dreading the approach of famine, would 
l)ecome,the ftore-kcepers of plenty. 

The prefent feafbn demands the immediate exer- 
tion of every nerve to prevent the diftrefs which 
threatais us. Each (hip-load of com, brought 
home in^ ftat^ pf perf^dion, makes a happy addi- 
tion to the national ftock; and will help to keep 
down the exorbitant price exaAed by jobbers and 
overgrown farmers, under whofe mflu6nce the mar- 
kets rife* 

Should the importation become extcn(ive, and the 
picans of prefcrving the grain wholfome be ren- 
dered cafy, ccrtsun, and grow^into ufc, plenty wouki 

be 
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be the confequence, and the markets fink, to the 
diiappointment of all thofc who are fuppofcd unwar- 
rantably to withhold their ftore to raife its price. 

It behoves every individual to oppofe iniquity like 
this, and to contribute what in him lies, to remedy 
the prefent evil. Impreffed vnth this idea, I prefent 
my mite at the fhrine of the publick, wifhing it may 
prove an acceptable gift, and be put to inmiediate 
trial. 

It is a fimple, cheap, and, I trufl, efficacious me- 
thod of ventilating grain whiUt confined on {hip- 
board; fufficient, I prefume, to keep it fweet and 
marketable, after fuftaining a tedious voyage. 

May I folicit the Bath Society, to whom I have 
the honour to belong, and to whom I (land indebted 
for pad favours, to take the plan under their confi- 
deration; it's fimplicity, to men of their fenfe and 
knowledge, will recommend rather than difcredit it. 
It's powers indeed may be doubted ; but when in*? 
formed from me, that; airrpumps of a like nature, 
in a more complicated machine, have performed their 
office to eicpe^hition^ I truft the Society will credit 
my aflertion. 

If, on attention to its parts, delineated and de*? 
fcribed m the indofed fheets, it fhould be their opi- 
nion that an engine thus con(tru£ted is applicable to 
the purpofe defigned, their patriotick feelings will be 
gratified, when I requeft them to communicate the 
pla9 to tb? Guild of Merchants at Briilol, among 

whom 
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' whom (as the expencc can be no obje^l to men of 
their fortune) many members may be found, ready 
to try it in their firil freight of com. 

Should it fortunately obtain the approbation of 
the fociety, its author will be exceedingly gratified ; 
if found imperfeft, they are welcome to lay it open 
for ingenuity to improve on. I have fufficient me- 
chanical knowledge, myfclf to increafe its power 
manyy many ions in a minute; but the complication, 
of machinery can be no recommendation in engines 
conflrufted for naval purpofes. 

Defiring you, together with diis paper, to prefene 
my bed refpefts to the meeting; 
I remain. Sir, 

your humble fervant, 
fo Mr. Matthews. THOMAS SOUTH. 



The Plan of the Ventilator defcribed^ with References 
to the Plate. 

Fig. i.TS a cylindrical air-veflfel or forcing pump of 
4- lead, tin, or other cheap metal, its internal 
diameter being ten inches, and its length three feet, 
having a crutch-handled piilon to work with, and 
an iron nofle, viz. a hoUow-inverted cone, two feet 
long, to condenfe the air, and increafe its power in 
its pailage downwards. 

This 
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This cylinder ftiould be riveted or fcrcwed by means 
of an iron collar or ftraps to the deck it paflcs thro*, 
both above and below 2iS zta a; and be farther fe- 
cured by fome hold-faft near ^, to keep it fteady in 
working. 

Fig. 2. Is a bottom of wood 4f inches thick^^ 
with a projecting rim. at its bafe for the metal cy« 
Under to reft on, when cemepted and fcrcwed to the x 
wood. 

The centre of this bottom is excavated for the re- 
ception of the crown of the nofle. 

In the fame figure, the nofle is reprefented with 
its crown like a bowl-difli, to condenfe the air gra- 
dually, without refiftance, in its advance to the more 
contrafted bafe of the inverted cone, i. e. the top or 
entrance of the nofle. About two-thirds down thi^ 
nofle may be fixed a male fcrew, as r. c. for the 
purpofe hereafter mentioned. 

N. B. The forcing pump fliould be cafed in wood, 
to protcft it from outward bruifes, which would pre- 
vent the working of the pifton, and ruin its effeAs, 
The leather round the embolus fliould be greafed 
when ufed. 

Fig. 3* Is a crutch-handle ^ened to the embolus. 
A. by its iron legs B. B. 

A. b a cylinder of wood, cafed with leather fo as 
to fit well, but glide fmoothly in the metal cylinder; 
having an opening as large as its ftrength will permit, 
for the free accefs of atmofpherick air. 



C. is a valve well leathered on its top, and yields 
ing downwards to the preffurc of the air when the 
pifton is raifed up. 

Dv is a crofs bar of iron to confine the valve, fo 
that it may clofe inftantly on the return of the piftoa 
^downwards. 

Fig. 4. Is a tin pipe or tube of lefs than four in- 
ches diameter, and df fuch length as when fixed to 
the bafe of cylinder fig. i, (hall admit the noflcd. 
fig. 3, to within half an inch of the valve E. at the 
bottom of the wooden cylinder F. in fig. 4, which 
valve E. will then yield to the preffure of air con- 
denfed in its paffage through the nofle, and deliver 
it into the pipes below. 

This valve muft be well leathered on its upper 
furface, and faftencd with an hinge of leather to the 
cylinder it is meant to clofe; affixed to its bottom 
is the fpindle G. paffing through a fpiral fpring H» 
which being compreffed on the defcent of the valve 
will, by its elafticity, caufe it to rife again, clofe 
the aperture above, and retain the air delivered be- 
neath it.' 

On connefting this cylinder with the upper end 

of the nofle at e. e. we muft carefully prevent any 

lapfc of air that way, by a bandage of oakum fmearcd 

with wax, on which to fcrew the cylinder like the 

joints of a flute, air-tight. 

1. is a bar of iron, having a rifing in its centre, 
wide enough for the fpindle to play through, but at 

the 
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the feme time fufficiently contraftcd to prevent the 
paflage of the fpiral fpring. 

Ftg. 5. Is an affemblagc of tin pipes of any lengths, 
fliaped fuitably and conveniently to then: fituation in 
the ihip } to the form of which, when (hut into one 
another, they muft be adapted ; obferving only that 
the neck be ftraight for a length fufficient to admit 
the lower end of the cylinder fig. 4, as high as the 
ktter F. or higher* 

Fig. 6. To the middle pipe which runs along the 
ix>ttom (hould be fixed a perpendicular one, fully 
perforated, to convey the air more readily into the 
centre of the heap, and this may have a conical top, 
as reprefented in the plate, perforated with a fmaller 
punch to prevent the air from efcaping too haftily. 
In large cargoes, two or three of thefe perpendiculars 
may be neceflary, and each fhould be well fecured 
by an iron bar ^. fcrewed down to prevent their be- 
ing injured by the fhiiting of the cargo in jlormy 
weather or a rolling fea. The top of the conical cap 
of thefe pipes may reach two-thirds up the cargo. 

jFiff. 7. Is a valve of the feme conftruaion as 
that reprefented in fig. 4, but inclofed in a tube of 
brafs, havidg a female fcrew at/^ adapted to the 
male fcrew c c. on the nofle fig. 2, and may then 
be infertcd into the head of the pipe fig. 5. This 
will add to the expence, but in a large apparatus is 
to be preferred ^ a more certain fecurity from lapfe 

of 
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of air than the junAion of the tube fig. 4, to the 
neck e e^ in fig. 2. 

N. B. ^ ^ is a neck of wood making a part of 
the bottom jig. 2, whereon to fecure the tube fig. 4, 
when applied to the nofle. 

The joints of the pipes, when put together for ufe, 
ihould be made air-tight by means of bees- wax or 
fome ftronger cement, till they reach the bottom of 
the vcficl, when there is no farther need of this pre- 
caution. 

The horizontal pipes Ihould run by the fide of 
the kelfon the whole length of the hold, the tin 
plates of which K. is made, fhould be punched in 
holes like the rofe of a watering-pot, in two or three 
lines only at moft, and then formed into a tube with 
the rough fide outwards. L. may have four or five 
lines of the like perforations. M. and the reft ihould 
gradually increafe in their number as they advance 
towards the middle of the hold, and continue fully 
perforated to the laft pipe, which fliould be clofed 
at its end to prevent the ingrefs of the corn. 

It is the centre of the cargo which moft requires 
ventilating, yet air (hould pervade the whole. Like 
the trade-winds, it will direft its courfe to the part 
poft heated, and having effefted its falutary purpofe 
there, will difpcrfc itfelf to refrefli the mafs. 

Where the hatches are cldfe corked to prevent 
the influx of water, vqnt-holcs maybe bored in con* 

vcniaJt 



irenicnt parts of the deck, to be bunged up or opeU'^ 
cd occafionally, from whence the ftate of the corn 
may be known, from the effluvia which afcend 
when the ventilator is working. 

The power of the ventilator is determined b^ 
the fquare of its diameter, multiplied into the length 
of the Ibroke, and that again by the number of 
ftrokes in any given time. 

To find the area of a circle and the folidky of a 
q^linder raifed on that circle, Archimedes gives 
the following proportion : 

As I is to •785398 decimal parts, fo is the fquare 
of the diameter to the area of the circle. 

And as i is to .785398, fo is the fquare of the 
diameter multiplied by the height to thefolidity 
of the cylinder. 

The cubical contents both of cylinders and tubes 
are found in the fame manner, their difference con- 
fiding not in fhape but folidity, the latter being 
hollow. 

Then to find the contents of a cylindrical vcffcl, 
whofe internal diameter is ten inches, multiply that 
into itfelf, and the fquare thus obtained by .7854, will 
give the contents of the circle in cubit inches, which 
multiplied again by 24 inches or lengths of the 
ftroke, being the proportion of the barrel filled 
with air, gives in cubical inches the amount of each 
difcbarge on the defcent of the piilon* As thus: 

Internal 



Jochei. 
Intemil diameter of the puAp or tube le 
X lo 

S loo or fqaare of die diameter | 
Which muldplied by .7854 to, bring the contencs of the i^uaic 
' to the contents of the circle* 

Whkb multiplied by the length of > 78.5400 Contentt of the area of the dfcic 
theftroke ... - - j 24 inches, produces! 884 cubic iachet. 

3141600 
1570800 

Whichdivided by 23 0' 884.9600(8. 1600 gallons, which is T^ldismoic 

vk. the number of cubic inches — than 8 gallons at a ftrake. 

in a wine gallon, quotes 8 galls. 369 allow thefe decimals for 

— wafteofairiaeachftioke» 

138^ and 60 tbokes to be made 

— ^— in a minute* 

Then 8 gaUoot difchaiged at a ftroke 

Multiplied by 60 the number of ftroket 

Amounts to 48* gallons per minute ; 
Which multiplied by 60 the minutes in an hour, produces »88oo galloos 

■""■"" [in that time* 

And that divided by a5a)288oo( 114.3 ^^os* 

(the number of ■ 

gallons in a • 360 

ton, both ^ne — .. 

and Ihip mea> 1080 

fiure) quo.es 114 i. 

tons in an hour. • . 700 

Then foppofe the area of the hold of a (hip to 
be=i2o tons, and when freighted the interftices 
bctweefl the grains, together with the area between 
the furface of the com and the underfide of the 
deck=5 tons=to the quantity of mephitick air coh- 
fined; fuch being the lighteft fluid, the major part 
of it would, foon after the commencement of the 
operation, be forced by tlie atmofpherick air to vent 
iifelf at the hole$ provided for that purpofe; and the 

remainder 
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remaiDder of the hour being employed in the like 
ventilation, five tons of frefli air would pafe above 
twenty times repeatedly amidft the grains to cool, 
rcfirefh, and fweeten the cargo. A purification thus 
adminiflered once in eight-and-forty hours, would, 
1 conceive, be amply fufficient to prcfcrve the com 
from taint or injury be the voyage ever fo tedious, 
.-and unlefs it fhould by negleft have over-heatcd and 
grown together or fettled too clofe, the labour would 
be that of a boy only, for the dairy-girl at her churn 
works harder than he otherwife need to do at this. 

My air-vcflcl is, for the fake of cheapnefs, con- 
fined to the narrow diameter of io inches; but as 
the contents of circles are proportionate to the 
fquare of their diameters, by enlarging that you 
increafc their power accordingly. Wherefore, by 
extending their diameter to 14 inches, the contents 
will be nearly doubled, and by adding 10 inches 
more to the length of the ftroke, you ahiioft treble 
the difcharge of No. i, and obtain a power capable 
"of ventilating a cargo of 400 tons within the hour. 
But the air-teffel jnuft be lengthened, the pipes at 
the fame time enhrgecj, the metal of which the wbdc 
is conftrufted be in fubftance proportionable, and 
the labour that of a man, or perhaps two upon oc- 
cafion. 

A ventilator on the plan and dimenfions here pro- 
pofed, would come within the^compafs, I fhould 

think. 
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think, of five or fix guineas ; one on the larger fcalc^ 
caufed by the increafed fubftance of the metal and 
the extra fize and length of the pipes, might amount 
to twenty, which in cither is under four-pence per 
quarter on the firft cargo j and as they will laft many 
years if well painted, and when not in ufe taken to 
pieces and put carefully by, I flatter myfelf it is aa 
experiment well worth trial j particularly, if a pre- 
mium be offered to the (hip-owner, who by means 
of fuch machine imports his com pure and uiuainted 
from a diftant land. 



VsyECTiONS made to ihefuppofed EffeSl of the Venfi- 
latory over-ruhd^ it is hoped^ by the eonfideratiom 
^ which follow them. 

i^.'TnHE holes pierced in the tin tubes which arc 
-*- to lie under the com, feem capable of if- 
fuing (efpecially if an effort be Blade upon them) a 
much larger quantity of air, than the forcing-pump 
will fupply in a given time. • Confequently a given 
quantity of thefe holes, under a given preffure, will 
be capable of iffuing the whole fupply of air with- 
out any affiftance from the remainder. 

2dlyj If thefe pofitions are juft, it muft happen, 
diat if a cargo of corn be unequally drcumflanced 
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in rdatioD to its permeability, the whole of the sur 
difcharged by the pump will iflue through the mare 
permeable parts of it, without affe&ing, in any de- 
gree, the lefs permeable ones. 

^dly. In cargoes heated in any degree, and in 
thofe infected by that worm which faftens grains to* 
gether by a web, the parts moil affe£led become 
much more clofe and denfely packed together than 
the reft, cither by the fwelling of the heated grains, 
or the web and dung of the worms which occupy 
the intervals between the grains. 

If fo, the parts of a cargo which require the 
moft ventilation will receive the teaft; but in all cafes, 
it feems likely that the air difcharged will not regu- 
larly permeate the whole of the cargo, but will pafi 
through the parts where the grain lies lighted:, and 
leave untouched thofe parts where it is moft dofely 
packed together. 



ANSWER 
To the preceding Objeiliens. 



THAT though the holes appear numerous, they 
muft be fmall, left the com gain admiflion; and many 
(cfpedally of the uppermoft) will be nearly, if not 
totally ftopped, by the preflure of the grains upon 
^hem. That the pipes which convey the aur towards 

VOL. VIII. F tb# 
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the centre are not meant to be fo fiilly perforated 
as thofe at and bc^jrond it ; and may all be dill lefs 
fo,' if in prance found neceflary. But as the quan- 
tity of air delivered by the forcing-pimip, within five 
feconds of time, is equal to the contents of fixty* 
feet of four-inch pif)e ; within the firft minute, the 
air (notwithftanding the manifold perforations, ob- 
ftrufted as "it is in meandring through a mafs fo 

nearly 



• Thus calculated: 

Inches* 
60 feet 4 

X i» inches X 4 

Produces 710 inches 16 the iquare of the diuneter of the pipe. 

as a muldplier. X * 7^54 

SI 1195664. or area of the circle. 

X 720 length of the pipe in inches, 

WUch divided by a3i)9047»8o8o(59,i679 gallons and decimal parts, the whole 
— [capacity of 60 feet of pipe* 

any 

1576 
iS4« 

ally Sec» 

Then t fingle difcharge of the forcing pump being 8 gallons^ five 
fuch tilfcharges amount to 40 gallonsy which is more than equal to the 
contents of 60 feet of four-inch pipe. 

And as on the larger icale of ventilators the pipes n«ed not exceed 
the fame diameter^ the power of air injedted when its egrefs is flopt 
will increafe fufficieatly to force its way through webs, matts, and other 
obftru<5Uons, though impervious to the atmofphcrick fluid, unafliftcd 
by fuch mechanick aid. ^ 
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nearly compared as the bottom of the cargo moil ne« 
ccflarily be, by the preffure of the heap above) will 
undonbtedly reach to the end bf the pipes, and con- 
fequently aflfeft the cargo even there* 

' Be it fiirther obferved, that the flux of air com* 
prefled into an half-inch (beam in its paflage through 
the noflc, to enable it to overcome die refiftance of 
the fpiral fpt'ing Hi no fooner paflcs the valve E 
than it expands itfclf to the compafs of the pipe; 
by which expanfion, and extenfion (at the fame time) 
forwards, its power becomes fo weakened that finall 
cgrefs only will be made till the pipes arc filled with 
a fluid more denfe than atmofpherick air^ "which will 
then, as is juftly noticed, iflue where it finds the leaft 
obftruftion, unlcfs attrafted to the fpot moft heated. 
Many circumftances may caufe one part of the 
cargo to be lefs permeable than the reft; fliould it 
prove fo, the means readily offer for airing and pu- 
rifying even this. 

. Suppofe the hatches to be caulked down, and the 
hold made impervious to vrater ; in fuch cafe the 
lapfe of air under the obftru£lions met with in its 
paffage, could by no means keep pace mth the influx 
from the forcing pump;'confequently) if the holes 
in the deck defigned for its exit, be kept clofe (lopt, 
till the pumper feels refiftance } all the intervals of 
the cargo, be they ever fo. minute or irregular, muft 
be occupied by frcfli air, which, when permitted to 
cfcape, will carry off impurities with it# And thus, 
¥2 by 
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by ftopping and opening fuch vents repeatedly » no 
part of tbc cargo could mifs of purification, and this 
perhaps may be the bed mode of adminiftering it* 

Prevention is better than a cure! 

In a veficl equipped with the appsbacos defcribcd^ 
the inattention muft be great, if the com be fu&red 
to fuftain any injury at alL By an early ufe of it, 
peripiration and damps will prefently be dried away; 
heating of courfe will be prevented; and even tbe 
produdion of the pernicious grub alluded to: for 
be the nidus of its eggs ever fo proteAive, then- cm- 
brios will not vivify without moifturc to fuftain thcnu 
Wherefore, it fhould feem that the corn^merchant 
in future will have little to fear, fave the influx of 
fea-water, and even this (if in fmall quantities) wilU 
by the frequent uic of the vwHilator, gradually dry 
away« 



^ 
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Article VL 

On the different Kinds and Properties of Wiooi. 

By Mr. J. Collins. 

[The following remarks, coining from a correfpondent of 
undoubted probity and good intentions, are inferted in his 
own ftile and arrangement;— and as the knowledge of 
every writer, in his own particular department, is of much 
greater value in a work of this kbd than the polilh of 
periods, it is hoped that the informaiion to be gathered 
from thefe remarks will conduct to the main end of the 
publication.} 

Surry. 

J^ANSTED'Dawns ; Ihort, thick, clofej only faw 

it on the (heep's back. 
Common-Heath; longer, yet foft, coarfer, much filth 

or hoare# 
Sand-Heath; fine, filky, full of white and black fand. 

StTSSBX. 

Down: South-Down; flion, thick, a little inclined to 

harflmefs. 
Underbill -i. the old flieep kept one winter oflf the 

downs, and {horn in the fummer, fofter but not 

fo fine. 
Weald; falling wool, moftly fi;om the UnderhiH wool, 

deep combing, &c« 

HANTSf 
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Hants, 

Forejl; fmall, fine, filthy, fand j, 
Down; larger, harfhcr. 

Broken up; larger and harlher ftill, docs not recover 
in a man's age. 

Dorset. 

Down; coarfe and deep. 

Foreji or Common; fine, filthy, fandy. 

Wilts. 

Down; fine, foft, clean, white, before the breaking 
up fo much down and the introduftion of the large 
breed; now, clean, white, coarfe, not foft. 

Jnclofure; moftly fatting, or to be put on fatting. 

Somerset. 

Inclofed; a deepiih thin wool, yellowiih, foft, and 

filky. 
North part; thicker, (horter, not fo fine, but good. 

Glocestershire. 

South Part; large, deep combing, fbrong, whitiih, 

rather coarfe. 
W?r/i&/tfr/; more on the fatting. 

Monmouthshire. 

Foreji or Common^ fmall,. yellowifh, fine healthy, and 

moffy. 
Jnclofed; fmall, but larger, yellowifh, fine, clean^ 

thick matted, or trinded, HfiRfi« 
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Herefordshire. 
Rye-Landi thin, hungry, harfh, out of proof, worfc 

and worfc, in the working (or fand) grtnmd apt to 

be filled with the beards of the rye. 
Jnclofure\ thick, yellowifh, the fineft wool in general 

in the kingdom, but much worfe by mixture. 
Forejl or Common i fmall, foft, filky, and filthy. 

, Shropshire. 

Fore/i or Common^ fmall, yellowiih, foft, filky, filthy, 
moft times thick-haired, (or cat's hair) yellowiih. 

f Radnorshire. 

Forejl or Common^ finall, whhiih, thicker, harder^ 
filthy, and fome &ndy. 

Berkshire. 

Deep, ftrong combing wool (they wind it ou^dc 
outward.) 

In Surry, Suflfex, Hants and Berks, many (hop- 

keepers gather finall parcels, and fell in larger quan« 

tities to the clothiers and woolftaplers, (moftly to 
London.) 

On the Downs and inclofed Farms; fell near the 
Winchefter fairs for the benefit of carriage. 

Monmouthfhire, Hereford£kire, Shropfliire, Rad« 
norfhire; coUeftors of fmall parcels, who bring them 
to the diflFerent fairs in thofe counties, (moftly loofe 
wool) though the finer forts arc hindered by aft of 
parliament. 

In 



/ 
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In the Iflc of Wight, the Down wool is rather 
finer than the Wilts; but they have a very bad cut 
torn of nuking very long, fmall, hard bands, going 
round the fleece three or four times; the wool in 
thc^e bands (if old) cw never be properly forced. 

Inclofures and large farms have gradually intro- 
duced a larger fort of (heep, and confcquently coarfer 
and deeper in the ftaple, and in the fame or greater 
proportion leiTened the quantity of Ihort or clothing 
wool, whether to the emolument of the community 
at large or not, is a queftion; my decilion is on the 
negative fide. 

The wbim of the daj^ the mtroduAion of Mn 
Bakewell's breed, has anfwertd many people's 
ends, whofe intereft it was that this whim ihould 
take place and be continued ; but of a woeful ex* 
periment to many who purfued this whim ; the in* 
troduftion of the goggles, a difeafe not known ta 
our unwife forefathers, but fpread far and wide by 
their wifer children ; bcfides thwartmg the univcrfal 
pifpofer of all creatures, who hath placed the fmaller 
catde, vegetables, &c. on the hills, and the larger 
In plains and IcTW lands; and the folly of putting fuch 
large ratios to fuch fmall ewes is douUe folly, fomc 
having loft the greater part of their flock thereby. 
• The goggles have nearly overthrown the whim of 
large fheep, introduced at firft by fome noblemen, or 
xneQ yrho had large eftates in their hands, and vied 
Wi^ each other who (hpuld produce thp largeft;^ and 

W 
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fiitteft cattle; which har been an aftonifhing injury 
to the community, viz. a fmall or middling family 
could difpenfe with a leg of mutton fibs, or 61bs. 
but cannot on any account buy one of 14 or iflbs* 
bdides the ftrong, naufeous, cadaverous tafle of the 
latter, compared with the fine flavour of the former. 

Now, another whim is fct on foot of croilfing the 
breed of fhecp far and wide. To what purpofe? 
Anfwer, none at all. Reafon: the exercife of a little 
of that fcarce commodity, common fenfe^ would eflfed 
the bufinefs without all this parade, buftle, expence; 
none knowmg why or wherefore, only that they 
would not be the laft in the laihion. Speaking with a 
South-Down Farmer at the Wool-feaft, 1794, my 
advice to him was ^^ to encourage the whim, and 
** make the moft of it, for you may depend on it 
<< that it will not laft; for common fenfe had no 
** hand in it; befides, you cannot but laugh in your 
** fleeves at them, as you yourfelves have tried the 
** experiment on almoft every farm on the South- 
** Down, when the fon has thought himfclf wifer 
** than his father, and moft of you have repented 
^^ and gone back again to the plain common fenfe 
** of your anceftors/* 

The pamphlets which have been publiftied on this 
fubjejt, and have fallen into my hands, are not worth 
noticing: The hiftory of the woollen trade is treated 
of in a compendious view, and well worth perufal^ 
by Mr. Dver, in his poem oalkd the Fl€ice\ but 
t^ is not the buiiaefs ux hand* Tainf 
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Terms of art, if not well defined, will leave the 
reader, ftudent, or biftorian, in the dark, or at leaft 
liable to err. 

Wool, A uniform hair, protruded through the 
fkin of an animal from a root, and which does not 
fell off without fome violence or difeafe in the ani- 
mal : the hair of the head of a human creature : 
the mane and tail of horfes and black cattle, and it 
ieems to me of fome fpecies of dogs: moft commonly 
applied to (beep of various countries. 

Fur, is an bait of a capillary nature, and ufually 
fuch creatures have two coats, a fummer and a win- 
ter; and therefore they are fulleft of fur in the 
winter, and as the fpring advances it drops off by 
little and little, not to leave the animal quite bare; 
as in horfes, cows, pigs, dogs, and it feems to mc 
moft creatures which arc termed wild. 

Scwnetimes thefe are mixed, which is an inconceiv- 
able damage to the medley doths, and feems to call 
for a remedy if poflible. 

Fleece. The wool fhom off one (beep, and wound 
\rp together by a band twifted out of fome parts of it. 

Top. In the fairs at Hereford, &c the fame 
thing, though fometimes through avarice the fleece 
is broke into fcveral parts, and every one wound up 
is called a top, and the feller can fuit himfelf as to 
the fum of the fcale: in trinded wool, which is 
wound up as clofe as poflible in the form of fldttle- 
pms, each is called a top, and what is bound up in 

rind 
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rind of the tree, is called a ftone or laflbs, by whkli 
it is weighed, that being the draft. 

Various drafts for wool. One pack in the coun« 
try 244lbs. when fit for ufe in London, 242lbs. In 
Romney-Marfh and Effex, fome part of Surry, Suficx, 
and Hants, the wool cloth is filled, and then weighed, 
deducting 4lbs. in every 12 fcore, as cuftomary al- 
lowance to the buyer. In Suffex, the todd 32tlbs. 
in Hants 31 lbs. upright,- or 3oilbs turning. Read- 
ing fair, 29lbs. The flandard weight for clean wool 
fit for ufe, 3otIbs.: the ftandard todd, 281bs.: the 
weight in Wilts, 21 fibs. The flone at Hereford, 
&c. i2tlbs. much altercation between the buyer and 
feller about the half pound; the woolftapler allows 
it on wool fit for fale, and therefore it feems but rea* 
fonable to have the fame advantage when he buys, 
though that is far {hort of an equivalent in the 
common Foreft wool. 

^Staple. If a fheep with a good coat on him 
walks, the wool parts in many places; if one of the 
partitions were to be plucked or cut off, that would 
be a (laple, and there are a variety of terms of art 
ufed on this occafion; as long, fhort, thick, thin, 
Jiovery or frothy, hard, harfhy, foft, fmooth, clear, 
ftrong, rotten, weak, coked, felted, matted, hitched, 
in the middle, or in the ground; in proof, or out of 
proof. 

N. B. If combing wool is matted in the middle of 
the ftaple, it will not open in the fuds, and in comb- 
ing 
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fag Will run almoft to pinnels; if at the ground, it 
vrill open, and is but of little harm. 

Sorts. Combing we made only matching, and 
t>ody (information fays fifteen or fixteen different 
forts) where the combing is tried, forted, or ufcd, 
regarding the finenefs of the hair, and the length of 
the ftaple; there is a rcftife after combing left in the 
combs called pinnels, ufed for Hnfeys. Short wool: 
vrt made eight forts of it, and thofe ufed for various 
purpofes. 

SELLING PRICES ABOUT I780. 

Matching 11^. to 12c]. Body 8^d. to pd. 

HEREFORD. SHROPSHIRE. SOUTH-DOWN. WILTS. 



Choice locks fts6d. 
0\'erlookings is4d. 
Middle fine is. od. 
Running fine 1 o?d* 



— 2S. od. 

— IS. 3d. 

— IS. od. 
— • OS. io\A 



— IS. pd. 

— IS. i|d. 

— OS. I id. 

— OS. lod. 



— IS. 6d, 

— IS. od. 

— OS. IC4. 

— OS. 9id. 



Second, no diftin£Uon, pd. Abb 8d. Warp 6|d. Lift 5d. 

BUYING PRICES. 

Hcrefordfliire, flone from i8d. to 2s. Shropfiitre^ Rad- 
norfhire, I2d. to i4d. South-Down, 25s* per todd, to 32s. 
Wilts, 9^. to lod. per lb. Hants, 22s. per todd. 

Diforders injheep. The rot or confumption, the 
pelt-rot, or falling of the hair, on fome the foot-rot, 
called the gout; the hunger-rot or ftarvingj xHt 
goggles J the red-water, or dropfyj theftonej the 
fly or maggot; giddinefs; dog or pigs mouth; bro- 
ken mouthed; the worm in the tail; the (hab, itch, 
or fcab ; lice, dog-worried, bit, or torn; the final! 
and large tick; the ftaggers ; the chill. 

if 
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If a cow is out of order, a farmer will go or fend 
many miles to a cow-leech for remedies; this cow 
b worth perhaps 9I. or loL; but if a flieep is dif 
ordered, the ihepherd cuts off his ears^ and his tail, 
fo that the blood may come ; gives the ears and the 
tail a knock or two with the handle of his knifey 
and fo turns him going ; if the (heep lives, he lives ; 
if he dies, the jfldn is dripped off, and the fhepherd's 
dog eats the carcafe: this is the common courfe or 
things. Is this agreeable to common fenfe? The 
flock, of fuppofe 500, worth 155. each, comes to 375L 
if wethers or .barreners; but if couples, fuppofe 
at one guinea each couple,~that is 525I; then the 
care of a flock of flieep to acow fliouldbe in the fame 
proportion as 3751. to 9L or as 525!. to loL That 
cannot be any good excufe to fay that the value of a 
(ingle fheep to a (ingle cow is oolj to be confidered 
in this cafe. Anfwer; No man within my loiovdedge 
keeps 500 cows; but many perfbns keep 500, looo^ 
yea^ fome I have known between 2 and 3000 (heep; 
and t}ierefore the judgment (hould be xbc worth or 
value of a cow or cows, compared with the worth or 
value of a flock of (heep, as part of the farmer's 
ftock> and fo his care fliouild be in proportion to the 
value. 

The wool of the flieep does in a great meafiu-e dif-. 
cover the difeafed fl^e of the animal. 

In Smithfield market, the fort, make, and wool, of 
diflerent (heq> might be obferved and compared with, 
advantage. ^ The 
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The wool of thofc Spanifli fhcq) which I have ex- 
amined, is degenerated below the quality of the true 
South-Down wool. 

It is my opinion that moft of the Suffcx flieep, in- 
troduced into Hants and Wihs, are already confider- 
ably degenerated, as to the wool, in (hortnefs, finc- 
nefs and quantity. 

The whim of black-faced or white-faced, black 
legs or white legs, has been continued in fome places 
time immemorial, and the fame as to homed or not- 
iheep; alfo as to bare or woolly faces. But none 
that I have met with, -have given any fatisfaftory 
reafon, either for or againft the one or the other. 
^ Thcr« is a very remarkable quality in black wool, 
which is, that moth gets into it much fooner than 
into v>hiie\ and even if made into cloth, the moth 
cannot be eafily kept out of it j but if the wool be 
dyed, that quality is deftroyed. 

If what is written meets with approbation, it may 
be enlarged by fome obfervations on the diforders 
and the probable means of preventing them, if not 
curing thofe which are difcafed. Mention has been 
often made of " improvement in the breed of (heep:" 
to me it appears a very vague phrafe, without any de- 
terminate meaning. If the farmer, or grazier, or but- 
cher, gets more money by dealing in any particular 
dcfcription of fheep, they Judge it an improvement, 
whether the quantity of wool, fizc of the flieep, 
it's fatnefs,.or it's tallow and pelt, be the moft re- 
markable. The 
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The woolftaplers and clothiers efteera it an im- 
provement if the wool be thicker, ihortcr, finer, lefs 
breach, fewer ftitch hairs, no black wool, and a fmall 
bcUy lock. 

The (luff manufafturer praifes the wool that is 
long, clear, ftrong, fine ftaple, and in good proof, 
becaufe then he will have more worfted in a dozen, 
and fewer pinnels. 

The noblemen and gentlemen fanners form ideas 
in their own minds, and when their fchemes accord 
with thofe ideas they are called " improvements/' 
whether in ideality or not, as many inftances might 
be given in proof. Yoke in wool feems to be the 
infpif&ted perfpiration of the animal, but not fweat, 
for that is watery and faltiih, which would corrode 
the Ikin of the animal, as we experience in the water 
running from the eyes or nofe, excoriating where- 
cver it runs^ but the yoke feems to be of an^oily 
nature, eafily mifcible with water, and will fcour al- 
moft as well as foap. The quantity, at a medium, 
of Hereford, Shropfhire, Suflex, Wilts, is about 
half the weight of a yolky fleecej weighs 3lbs. ; the 
yoke in that fleece will be near i-J^lb. which is the 
cuftomary allowance to the wool-buyer; if any fheep 
has efcaped waihing, and is ihom in the yoke, the 
farmer fometimes orders fuch fleece to be hard-wafli- 
cd, which does much harm, as it mixes the fine and 
the coarfe together, fo that they are with great dif- 
i^^culty ajiterwards feparaced from each other;. and 

fome 
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fomc out of covctoufncfs, near (heering time, ftiecr the 
dead fkin, and wafti that wool, which is worfc ftill if 
it be ufcd together, as it is a caufe of extraordinary 
(hrinking: but if in either of thcfe cafes they would 
ufe it for blankets, mops, &c. for their own ufc, 
well and good. 

When wool is to be fcoured for the clothiers ufe, 
it lofes of its weight from 2ilb, up to jlb. in the 
fcore, and the fandy wool rather more, which greatly 
enhances the value of what is left; as, if one fcore 
Hereford, fold at 2s. 6d. per lb, comes to 2I. los. 
this, if it waftes in wafhing 3ilb. per fcore, leaves but 
i6i-lb. for the 2I. los. one fhilling for fcouring 
2I. IIS. which is rather better than 33. id. per lb. 
and therefore clean-waChed wool is of vaft concern 
to the manufadurer ; and by all means poflible they 
Ihould avoid buying or ufing wool not fiilly and truly 
^iraihecL 

In Tome parts of Berkfliire,it is faid, the farmers 
wives or houfekeepers claim the privilege of a fieece^ 
fo that it do not exceed a todd weight, aplbs. and is 
ufually called " the woman's confcience;" and where 
It hath been meafured, t}ie fleece and band amounted 
to 39 yards; this is not vouched by me for truth, 
but only as hearfay, and fo you will take it. 

Thefe are fome loofe, defultory remarks, as they re* 
turred to my memory, having been out of the buflne(s 
14 or 15 years; yet I thought it proper to fet down 
d^ prices, as they are comparative (tandards, and by 

add^ic 
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adding to or fubtra6ting from, as the cafe may re* 
quire, every perfon may thereby be able to pafs a 
better judgment of the matter in hand. Vague terms, 
which afcertain nothing, only tend to miflead: the 
Hampfhire;, the Berks, the Surry, the Ifle of Wight, 
Suflex, Radnor, Shropfhire, Herefordihire, Cheviot, 
Shetland, Portugal, Barbary, Spanifh, Vigonia, are 
all laid to be, by their rcfpeftive owners, very fine 
wool, as good as any-body's, the beft in the neigh- 
bourhood* Why Ihould it not? It fells always for 
the beft price, and fo on ad infinitum. Here is no 
goal, no road, no map, no guide, but only a mift- 
maze from beginning to end, and therefore it oc« 
curred to me to note the buying and felling prices as 
near as poffible, at the time I allude to* In ihort, by 
this means you are poflcffed of every datum you want 
as to the above wool counties; and if compared with 
all the others in England, Wales, Scotland, Shetland, 
Portugal, Barbary, Spain, nay, the whole world of 
wool, you may then wiA fafety pronounce this or 
that county farm, flock, or fleece, is good, fine, 
ihort, or long, as it may be, and thus Ihew your 
judgment, without fear of being confronted to your 
Ihame by the moft knowing. 

To the beft of my knowledge, what is written, 
udlefs otherwife exprefled, is according to my own 
obfervation and estpcrience. Not being willing to 
delay the information expelled from me, I have pe- 
rufed the foregoing, hoping, fo far as it goes, it will 

VOL. VIII. o be 
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be fatisfeftoryj but if you or any other pcrfon will 
note down their objeftions, remarks, queftions, or 
defire of further information on the above, my en- 
deavour will be, fo far as my ability will go, to give 
diem all the light therein poiUble. 

J. COLLINS- 
Devizes^ 24th Nov. tjgs* 

N. B. It is my refolution nqt to enter into any 
controverfy with any perfon whatfocverj if they do 
not like what I have written, (it is truth) they may 
rgeA iu What care I ? J value the content and 
cafe of my own mind above all earthly enjoyments 
whatever ; for life and time are too precious and va- 
luable to be fpent in quarrels or fquabbles about 
who (hall fay amen^ or the lad word. 

If, on the other hadd, it meets with a favourable 
reception with any to examine, try, or put it in prac- 
tice, I hope they will have no occafion to fay they 
are deceived; for it was the fartheft from my inten- 
tion, having always been ready to <x>mmunicate 
any knowledge I have for the benefit of others. 
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Article VII. 

A Method cf Tanning Leather without Oak^Barky 
difcovered and proved by William WnirEy Tanner ^ 
of AJhburton^ Devon. 

I Have tanned feveral hides and calves Ikins (thefc 
three years pad) with oak-leaves only, and have 
found that the leather is tanned quicker, vreighs as 
well, and anfwers for wear in all refpeAs as well as if 
tanned with oak-bark, as hath been proved by feveral 
perfons who are judges. The leaves which I ufed 
were gathered when the coppice was felled, which 
was about the latter end of May; the expence of 
which did not amount, to the ripping of the oak: 
the leaves were dried juft in the fame manner as hay; 
for if they are put together before they are properly 
dry, they will heat and fpoil. As the oak was felled, 
there was no damage done in gathering the leaves, 
as they were thought ufelefs. The leaves are in 
greater perfcftion for tanning about Oftober j and I 
do fuppofe that the gathering of them from the oak 
at that time would not occafion any damage, as they 
otherwife will foon fall off. If the weather fhould 
prove wet, they may be thrown into a large room, 
about two or three feet deep, and turned or tumbled 
about once a day until dry and fit for ufe. 

I have found by experience that 3olbs. weight of 
leaves are equal to i cwt. of good bark in tanning 
leather; and do fuppofe that half the bark that is 

o ? ttfcd 
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ufed by tanners may be {aved by ufing the leaves. 
There is no difficulty in nfing them, as they are 
ufed in all refpeAs as the bark. Bark being now (o 
very dear, the above difcovery muft be of fome be- 
nefit to tanners. The expencc of drying the bark 
by fire, and pounding and fifcing it, is ccmfiderable ; 
whereas that expence is faved by ufing the leaves. 
The felling of coppices fo young as fourteen years 
growth, hath for feveral years paft reduced the qua- 
lity and quantity of oak-bark very much; therefore 
I fuppofe the above difcovery will be of public utility. 
We, whofe names are underwritten, being tan- 
ners, and drefiers of leather, have feen pieces of 
leather which Wm. White fays were tanned with 
oaken leaves only, that appear to us to be equal to 
any tanned with oak-bark, and we think it will be 
of confiderable advantage to tanners throughout the 
kingdom; as witnefs our hands. 

William Herr Edward Langman 

John Windeatt Richard Maye 

George Ley William Bickford 

Tho. Bickford William Batten. 
Nov. $th^ lygs* 



N. B. Although the fbregcnng article may neither be fo ftri^Uy 
original, nor fraught with fuch pra^cal advantage, as Mr.WHiT£ 
and his friends feem to apprehend ; yet^ as it may be of fome ufe 
to be generally known that leather may be tanned with oak-leavet 
infteadof bark, we infert the paper, with foil approbation of the 
publick-fprited modve which induced the eommnnication. 

Article 



A 
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Art. VIII. 
On Planting Potatoe Smts^ 
Extrafied from a Letter to the Secretary. 
[By John Harvey Pierce, cfq.3 
S potatoes are now become fuch an important 
objeft of culture, almoft every improvement, 
though apparently trifling, may be thought to de- 
fervc attention ; I will not therefore kt flip this op- 
portunity of communicating to you a mode of cover- 
ing with dung my Potatoe Sets^ left I fliould forget it 
the enfuing fpring. If you think they may be ufeful, 
make what ufe of it you pleafe. The potatoe fets 
(with two eyes each) arc cut about a fortnight be- 
fore planting* As I never had one curled, I think the 
cutting fo long before prevents the evil. A few days 
before I plant, the dung is fpread over the ground, 
then with a double-board plough a furrow is made,and 
the fets put in about ten inches afunder by children^ 
women and men follow with an implement made 
with a piece of board 3qrs. of an inch thick, 4 inches 
deep, and 15 long; a handle is fixed to the board 
in the £mie manner as to a common hay^rake; with 
this implement the dung is puflied mto the furrow, 
on the fets; fo that all the dung for about 92 inches 
parallel with the furrow is applied* The plough 
then goes back and covers the dung; afterwards two 
other furrows arc made; thus, planting at every third 

fUrrow* 
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fiirrow. At firft I fixed a finall ftick or rod, floping 
upwards, to fcrvc as a gage for the diftancc of the 
dung to be puftied into the planted furrow; but a 
little praftice renders the gage ufclcfs, efpecially as a 
finall error is of no confcquence. 

As I write in hafte, perhaps the dcfcription may 
not be very clear; if fo, and you defire it, I will at 
any time be more particular. 

JOHN HARVEY PIERCE. 

New^Parky Axminjler^ *795* 



Article IX. 

On the rapid Growth of Oak Timber. 

[By Francis Webb, cfq.] 

Clofe of Saruniy aotb.Dec. 1795. 
Sir, 

TJ^OR the information of thofe who are fond of 
-*- promoting the growth of naval timber and of 
planting, .and to fliew the rapid growth of Oak 
Timber in foils and fituations that are proper for 
that moft ufeful article, I truft you will excufe me 
for troubling you with the following ftatcment and 
remarks. . 

Mea/urement 



Meafure. 


Value. 


/«/. 


/. 4. 


4 


4 o 


8 


lo a 


i6 


24 
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Meqfuremeni of Three Oaks at Dibden near 
\ Soutbamptm. 

ift. As to a young oak laid to have fprung up 
about the year 1755. 

Circomference. 
Inches. 

15th Auguft 1776 3«4- 

1 8th April 1783 42f 

25th March J 794 564 

The above oak ftands fingle, is a thrifty tree, but 
does not appear to grow fo r2q)idly as fcveral others 
which have not been meafured. 

7,dly. As to an oak now about feventy or eighty 

years growth. 

Qrctunference. ^ Meafure. Value. 

Inches. feet. £• /• if* 

128th March 1762 584. 18 170 

19th April 1780 7«T 35 3 5 <^ 

25th March 1794 Si^ 45t 4 15 6 

The laft-mentioned oak is now a kindly growing 
tree, but it is obfervable that after its value exceeded 
about three pounds it has not paid quite fo much as 
three per cent, compound intereft. 

yily. As to a ripe oak, though ftill growing, with- 
out the leaft appearance of decay. 



Circumference. 


Mca& 


re. Valae. 




Imcbtt. 


fut. 


I' '. '. 


a 8th March 1762 


105 


, "7 


16 7 6 


19th April 1780 


n8i 


15a 


aa 19 


a^th March 1^94 


i25t 


170 


a7 14 6 
N.B. The 
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]^. B. The above tree has only the (lem and one 
limb meafured, and the other limbs now contfti 
about 47 feet. 

Though this tree dill improves by flanding, it is to 
be obferved, that it does not pay one and a half per 
cent. This (hews that there is great temptation to 
the growers of timber to fell it before it be grown 
fufficiently large to be ufcfiil in the dock-yards^ for 
fevcral purpofcs where large timbers are abfolutely 
neceffary. It is therefore to be wiihed, that a greater 
price may be fet by government on all trees above 
50 feet, and particularly on compafs timber and large 
knees. 

The growth of knees may be promoted by cutting 
oflF the fpire of fuch young trees as throw out a good 
ilrong limb, about three or four feet above fuch 
limb; and by layering, or plafhing of faplins, to fix 
the item along the ground, from which young ihoots 
will arife nearly perpendicularly, and make the 
(trongeft knees, and much fooner than from the 
limbs of trees. 

The growth of compafs timber may be promoted 
by bending young trees, and tying the tops of them 
together for feveral years until the Items get fixed* 

I am. Sir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

FRANCIS WEBB. 

5n? Mr. Matthews. 

A&TICLE 
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Art. X. A Detail effeveral EicperimentSy vntb Ob- 
- fervatiom m the Effect of Gtfsvm^ or Plastex 

of PASzsy as a Manure for Sainfoiny Cow-grafs, 

Dutch Clover y (3c. 
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THE preceding tabic is the refult of repeated 
trials upon light loams, and poor calcareous 
foils, particularly chalky ones, in the years 1791, 
1793^ 1794, made by a Gentleman of Kent. 

1 {hall firft ftate that all the perches were accurately 
meafured by myfelf, and the contents when fuflS- 
ciently dry were tied up in bundles, and weighed 
previous to their being thrcfhed in the ficldj each 
parcel of feed was then put in a bag, tallying with 
the number of the experiment. I muft next obferve, 
that each contrafted perch was t^iken very near the 
line of partition, that no difference of the foil might 
affeft their produfts. As the field was above 100 
rods long, I ran the experiments in a ftraight line 
throughout, at equal diftances, which enabled me to 
compare the natural produfts with each other, and 
the relative cffefts of the gypfum, according as the 
ftaple of the foil varied: at No. i and 2, the foil 
was a very light loamy earth, to the depth of three 
feet on chalk, which kept gradually rifing nearer the 
furfacc to the further end, where at No. 7, 8, 9, 
the furface mould was not more than from two to 
four inches thick; hence we may naturally account 
for the produft of No. i; fo for exceeding that of 
No. 8 ; and it will alfo 'ihew the immediate as well 
as permanent effeft of gypfum on the two perches 

7 and 
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7 and 9, the firft gypfumed the 17th of May 1794, 
the latter in May 1792. But in order to afcertain 
die fuperior value of the gypfum produfts over the 
foot and natural oaes, in a diftin^b and concife view, 
I (hall adopt the fubfequent ftatement of the total 
money, produfts, and balances. 

£. s. d. 
No. 2. Gypfum, fix buihels per acre in 

April 1794 8 13 5;- 

I. Natural growth ^5 3^ 

Dcduft the expence of fix bufhels of 

gypfum, 2s. 9d. per bufhel - - - o 16 6 

I II 8 
No. 6. Gypfum, fix bufliels per acre in 

April 1793 610H 

5. Natural growth 439 

Balance in favour of gypfum, the fecond ? ^ ' ^ 
year after being fown - - - - - 5 

Note. The gypfum expence balanced in the Sain- 
foin crop of 1793. 

No. 3. Gypfum as before .---710 
Deduftexpaice of gypfum - - o 16 6 

Prc^t by gypfum .-•^.646 

No. 4., 
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No. 4. Twenty buflids of foot per acre /. x. d. 



in April 1794- - - - - 4 12 



4 



Dedad expence of foot --•'015 o 



3 17 4 



N. B. The gypfum profit exceeds the 

foot by 2I. 7s. id. per acre. 
No. 9. Gypfumed in May 1792 - . 416 3 
8. Natural Growth -•--'-1x99 



Balance in favour of gypfum the third 
year after it was fown 2 16 6 

Note. The gypfum expence of No. 9, 
balanced in the crop of 1793. 

No. 7. Gypfum 17th May 1794 -.547 

Deduft expence of gypfum -•--016 6 



Gjrpfum profit 48 i 
No. 8. Natural growth x 19 ^ 



Balance in favour of gypfum - 2 8 4 
N. B. ITic grofs amount of the five 

gypfum numbers together, is • . 32 6 2f 
The average value per acre -..-693 
The grofs value of the 3 No's of natural 

produft, including the foot No. 4, is 17 i if 



The average value per annum £.4 5 3 

Ifirft 
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I firit entered upon thefe experiments with a view 
to my own private fatisfaAion and amufement : the 
care and attention I beftowed on them have been 
amply repaid, on finding (he refults fo uniformly de* 
dfive and exceeding my expeSadons. 

Having during the progrefs of thefe experiments 
remarked feveral circumftances, which, though not 
bearing direftly on the pomt in view, feem of 
too much importance to pais unnoticed, I ihall pro- 
ceed to (late fuch inftances as appeared particularly 
(faikmg afid interefting. Upon comparing the feed 
value of each number, and the proportion it bears 
to the rc^peftive ftraw produ6^, the diflFerence ap- 
pears materially to depend on the depth of foil} and 
all the firft jix numbers (except the one fown with 
foot) exceed their ftraw value by f or f , or fome- 
thing above par, whilft No. 7, 8, 9, finlc below 
par, in nearly the fame proportions ; thus. 

No. I, gives— Straw, value - - - f^.i 3 9 
Seed ..•-*4a6 
Total ^> 6 5 3t 

No. 7, — Straw, value -•-338 
Seed -----aoii 



Total ^.5 4 7 
Query, Does not this argue a defeft of fome pe- 
culiar fru&ifying principle (whatever it may be) in 
this (hallow chalky foil, which even gypfum is not 
able to unpart?— the refults at leaft feem to point 

out 
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out the impropriety of feeding fainfoin on fiich foils; 
but I think it may fairly be prefumed that had both 
the numbers in queftion been mown for hay. No. 7 
would' have exceeded as much as it now falls fliort 
of the value of No. i. And here another intcrcft. 
ing matter occurs to me, which is, that I purpofdy 
rcferved half an acre of the poor chalk, out of 
which No. 7 was taken, to fee what eflFeft the gyp- 
fum would have had upon it if fown after vegetation 
had made fome confiderable progrefs; accordingly, 
on the 17th of May, I had three bufhels fown on 
that part, the fainfoin being then about fix inches 
high, but looking very yellow and unpromifing, 
whilft the greater part of the field, which was gyp- 
fumed a month before, had now attained a deep 
liealthy verdure and a vigorous (hoot. I muft own, 
there appeared little probability of fhis late fowing 
coming to any thing, as the powder hung upon the 
leaves almoft two days, and the weather was^ appa- 
rently fet in very dry; a gcnde rain, however, falling 
the fecond night, wafhed it all off', and, I fuppofe, 
fet it to work; for in five or fix days I could perceive 
the fainfoin gain colour confiderably, and it continued 
making fuch a rapid progrefs as to bid fair, by the 
middle of June, to outftrip all the reft. On the 
loth of July, I had the fainfoin mown, the feed be- 
ing ripe, except the half acre, which was fuffered 
to 'ftand a week longer, in order to gain a proportion 
,«f feed equal to the reft ; but I found at laft, there 

VTas 
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was* a great deal of light unripe feed, which in foihc 
meafure accounts for No. 7 falling fhort of No. i 
in that article more than half. As this laft infbtnce 
undoubtedly gives a moft decifivc proof of the in- 
ftantaneous and aftonifiiing effeAs of gypfum on 
iainfoin, I {hall here clofe the experiments and re- 
marks on that plant, and proceed to obferve, that 

The lower part of the fame field was laid down with 
Cow-grafe, fown upon wheat in March 1792 j the 
foil a light loam, to the depth of ten or twelve feet, 
with a mixture of flints. This part was gypfumed 
at the times mentioned as above, and the fame lines 
of divifion for the foot j and intervals where nothing 
was fown ran direftly acrofs both parts. The cow- 
grafs being mown for hay the 7th of July, I mea- 
fured two fquare perches, taken within a few feet of 
each other; juft before they were carried to the ftack, 
and weighed their contents, which were as follow: 
No. 1 weighed 421b. per perch, per acre /. /. d. 

60 cwt. at 2S. - - - -- - - 6 o'o 

Charges of 6 bufhels of gypfum at 2s. pd. o 1 6 6 

536 

No. a. Natural growth, per perch 151b. 

per acre 21 cwt. iqr. 2olb. at 2s. - 2 2 10 



Extra profit by gypfum 308 



N. B. This proved remarkably fine hay, and is 

now worth 4I. 10$. per load. ^This profit comes 

fQ 
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fo entirely in tinifon with thofe I have ftated before^ 
a& to require no comment. I fliall only ftatc, that 
the part of the field under fainfoin is worth 6s. per 
acre, and the cow-grafs part los. rent. 

1 ihall now enter upon my laft experiment, 
which was upon a piece of Dutch Clover, fown 
the preceding fpring upon wheat. Having my 
doubts whether gypfum would operate with equal 
cflfed upon this plant, as upon the taprrooted tribe, 
I only fowed about half an acre with it, upon two 
diftinft patches chofen where the foil varied mod 
in quality; one part being a loofe mould four or five 
inches deep on chalk, the other a kindly ftiffifh loam 
to a confiderable depth, with a flight mixture of 
pebbles. The whole piece of clover was about five 
acres, and upon about three acres of it (the loamy 
part) there was in general a vigorous but thin plant, 
of felf-fown wheat, which promifed in appearance 
to yield from two to three bufhcls per acre. This, 
I thought, added to the clover feed, would help to 
make out a tolerable faving crop, confidering the 
extreme dry funmicr.^ The fequel will prove, how- 
ever, how much I was miftaken; for by referring to 
the fubfcquent ftatement of the two perches A. B. 
both gypfumed alike, and having an equal plant of 
clover, it appears that by fuffering the wheat to 
ripen on B. there was a deficiency on the clover feed 
amounting to 7I. per acre (a material objcft, had the 
three acres of loam been gypfumed) merely to gain 

two 
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two bufliels per acre of wheat worth 15s. which I 
found the wheat produ£l of the perch amounted to, 
proportioned to the acre. I have been induced to 
mention this circumilance, not from its being in any 
wife the cflfeft of gypfum, but to fuggeft what ufeful 
hints will frequently prefent themfelves in the pro- 
grefs of the mod ilmple experiments, and fometimes 
indeed of as much importance as the main objeft 
in view. Previous to a panicular flatement of the 
experiments, it may be proper to obferve that the 
gypfum was fown at the rate of fix bufhels per acre, 
on the 2 ad of May; the clover at that time, parti- 
cularly on the chalky foil, looked very pale and 
veanted fap; in a fortnight; the gypfumed part might 
be diflinguiihed at a confiderable diftance; and tho' 
we had no rain, yet it foon formed fo thick a inatt, 
as effeftually defended it fr9m the fcorching fun, 
which nearly burnt up the reft, as may be feen by 
the fcanty produfts of the two contrafted perches 
A. and B. as under is the flatement of the experi- 
ments alluded to. 

STRAW PRODUCT OF DUTCH CLOVER. 



A.Gypfum'd 
a. none 
B.Gypfum'd 
b* none 



Per 
perch. 
I, oz. 

5 8 

15 o 

90 
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22 

7 
21 
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16 
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1 20 
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2 16 9 


B. GypfumM 


I I 


12 2 


8 10 


9 19 10 


b. none 


6 


02 4| 2 10 


386 



The refults of the gypfum perches fufficiently 
prove that it operates as forcibly on this pkmt as 
upon fainfoin, with refpcft to grofe produft; but the 
value of Dutch clover feed being fo fuperior to that 
of fainfoin, has occaidoned the money value of the 
feed produft A. to exceed the higheft fainfoin feed 
produft No. 2, as 3 to I ; and upon deducing the 
grofs natural produft a from the gypfum produft 
A, it will appear that there is an abfolute gain of 
14I. 2s. 3d. per acre, at the expence only of i6s. 6d. 
for fix bufliels of gypfum. The invariable refujts of 
the feveral experiments, which are faithfully, and I 
truft corrcftly dated, do, I think, inconteftibly prove 
that there is a moft powerful and fubtile principle in 
this taftelefs (lone; but by what peculiar agency or 
combination it is capable of forcing vegetation in fuch 
an inftantancous and aftonifhing manner, is a myftery 
which time referves for a ♦♦**♦ or a ♦♦*♦*♦ to 
unfold. But until this period arrive, the praftical and 
moft cautious farmer will, I hope, run no great 
hazard in venturing fome fmall trials on the credit of 
the above matters of faift, which I have faithfully 
and truly ftated. Art. 
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Art. XL 

On Waste Lands and Inclosujrss. 

A S the fubjcft of Inclofures, under the powers of 
-^^ a General Inclofure Bill, has engaged of late, 
aind very defcrvedly, much publick and private atten- 
tion, it is prefumed the following extraAs from 
County Surveys, rcfpeffing Wafte Lands in thofc 
counties, will be acceptable to many of our readers; 
cfpecially as they are accompanied by feafonable re- 
flexions on the important advantages of indofure. 



Survey of Cardiganshire, page 30. 

BY THOMAS LLOYD| ESQ:, 

The Wastes, unfriendly to cultivation, arc very 
cxtenfive; and, including the trafts only partially 
cultivated, may amount to near Sal/ the county. 
Almoft every fpot is capable of improvement: where 
the plough cannot anfwcr, plantations would be very 
advantageous. 



Survey op Berkshire, page 59. 

BY MR. WILLIAM PEARCB. 

The Waste Lands of BcrWhite arc ^cry ex- 

tenfive, and occupy a great proportion of the county. 

The Forcft of Win^for, Maidenhcad-thickct, Tylc. 

H 2 hurft- 
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hurft-heath, Wickham-heath, and the numerous 
commons that are to be found in all direAions, con- 
tain, without exaggeration, at lead 40,000 acres. 

In their prefcnt wild and uncultivated ftate, little 
or nothing is returned by them to the community : 
except fome deer in the Royal Foreft, we generally 
fee, on all the commons and wafte lands, a number 
ofmiferable cattle, ftieep, and horfes, which arc a 
difgrace to their rcfpeftive breeds, and the caufc of 
many diftempers, which I am perfuaded have their 
origin from the animals which are doomed to the 
impoverifhing fubfiftence of grazing on them. 

The wafte lands and commons of this kingdom 
have, for centuries paft, been the theme of many 
publications, and a fubjeft on which many fpecula- 
tive thoughts have been given. The plans propofed 
for their improvement have been various, but they 
have all agreed in the propriety of their cultivation; 
and complained of the lofs the tiation fuftains by 
their prefent neglefted ftate. 

At this time, when agriculture is fo highly patro- 
nized and encouraged, it may be hoped fome effec- 
tual plans may be eftablifhed to poliflx this rough 
jewel, which lies difregarded, and unproductive, in 
all parts of this induftrious iflatod. 

To apportion the wafte lands and commons, 1$^ 
certainly an arduous and difficult talk. We ofteA 
find the poffeflfors of large property, as difcontented 
sQxd adverfe to any ftep that lca48 towards bringing 

this 
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this dormant treafure to the community, as the low 
indigent man,who is intcrefted in no other eftate, and 
has confequently more reafon to be tenacious of 
thofe little common-rights veiled in him. 

Yet, though the fubjcft is complicated, the advan- 
tages to be derived are fo ineftimable to the ftate, . 
and to the individual, that, I truft, the wifdom of 
parliament will think fit to confider of, and eftablifti 
fomc well-digefted plans to refcue this long-negle£led 
part of the kingdom from the difgraceful fituation 
it at prefent exhibits. 

Liberality towards the cottager, in allotting him a 
full allowance for his few prefcriptlve rights, would, 
I am convinced, tend materially to prevent his op- 
pofition, which has at all times been confidered the 
moft infuVmountable barrier to the improvement of 
waftcs. The gentleman of landed property, if" he 
duly weighs his intereft, and fums up the advantages 
he muft derive from an increafe of produce and po- 
pulatioiif, cannot furely hefitate a moment in giving 
up a greater proportion of this uncultivated land 
(from which he receives no benefit) than the law 
at prefent obliges him; when he has the pleafing 
profpeft in view, of not only incrcafing his own pro* 
pcrty, but of feeing a creation of comfort, popula- 
tion, and induftry, arife to the ftate, from a fpot be- 
fore unproduftive and unfightly to his refidence. 

In a national point of view, it matters not by 
whom the land is cultivated, fo as the produce is 

brought 



bronglit to the community. Following that idea, I 
will futjoin a comparative ftatement of the prcfent 
produce of the waftes and commons, with wh|t it 
would be, after having been inclofed a few years. 

The 40,000 acres of wafte in Berks, in its prcr 
fent ftate, yield hardly any thing to the community: 
the miferable keep a horfe, cow, or fheep, gets on 
moft parts of it, in no direft way returns one penny 
to the ftate: but that my calculation may be divefted 
of any partiality, I will fuppofe each acre produces, 
by fome means or other, to the community, aH an. 
nual produce of five fliillings; the amount on the 
whole will therefore be io,oool. 

If the faid 40,000 acres were inclofed, in a fdn 
years the community would have a ren^m from it, at 
leaft equal to what I (ball here ftate. * 

8,doo acres in wheats at 20 buihels per 

acre, and 5s. per bufhel r . . . ;^.40,ooo 
10,000 in barley, at 30 buihels, and 3s. - 459O00 
1,500, in oats, for horfes employed in 
agriculture only --.-... 
14,000 in turnips, clover, and the artificial' 

grafles, &c. at 2I. los. ----.- 35>ooo 
($,500 in meadow, exclufive of what the 
fiarming horfes confume, at 2I. los. -> 16,250 



Annual yalue of produce from waftes,) /. ^^ 
SccinBerkOiirc , . - - - .K-'^^'^^o 

By 



By the foregoing {lacement, thore appears a pro- 
duce^ worth upwards of i25,oooU loft annually in 
the finall county of Berks only ! But let the reflec- 
tion be carried ftill farther, by confidering, thait 
bread and beer com, fufficient for nearly 30,000 peo* 
pie, might be thus created; and alfo an increafe of 
work, that would give full employment to every 
individual that is now taxing the landed inteseft for 
fupport.* 

Combining, therefore, the advantages* that may 
be effeded from the cultivation of the wafte land, 
with thofe I have already recommended, it is not 
h]rperbolical to aflert, that Berkfhire^haa immediate 
refources ip itfclf fufficient to iiipport and employ 
an increafe of nearly one fourth of its prefentpo^^ 
pulation. 



Survey of Carmarthenshire^ page 21. 

BY MR* CHARLES HA88ALL. 

Wastes; upon the calculation already made of 
the indofed lands in the diftrid, it remains for ol> 
fervation, that one-thhxl of it is unincloffcd and wafte« 



* A proportionate quantity of tlie wafte land might be applied, to 
the growth of thofe moft important articles^ hemp and flax; and in* 
dependant of ^e advantages the flate muft derive from the extenfiMi 
of (d yalnabie a prodnAiony the demand for hands to manufa<^ure it 
»n time of war would be great^ and divert^ in fome meafure, that ftag 
nation of employment amongft mamifatflurers that we always cxpe* 
p^ce daring holliiities. 
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Many of thefe extenfiyc wafles are not common ; they 
ar^appertenant co the adjacent eftates, but for want 
of dividing them among the tenantry, no inclofure , 
takes place. Of 170,666 acres of wafle lands, about 
one-half may be deemed capable of cultivation, at 
a reafonablc expence, viz. 85,333 acres, and the 
Other half not capable of fuch cultivation, by reafon 
of its elevation or other difficulties. 

The waftes arc now depaftured by the occupiers - 
at large, within the feveral manors to which they 
belong, without ftint; and are thereby rendered of 
little value to the commiinity; at lead they are not 
fo produftive as if fome rule were eftablifhed for rc^ 
gulating the depafhiring of themt 

Stocks of (mall (heep are kept upon moft of the 
hills, and a few inferior cattle and horfes upon fome; 
but the higheft hills do not, as I was ipformed, keep 
any flock during the rigorous feafons of the year. 

I4)refume the bcft methods by which the waftes 
could be improved, may be to divide and indofe 
them, allotting to lords of manors, and pcrfojis ha- 
ving conmion rights, according to their refpeftivc 
interefts; and making compenfation to the tenantry, 
in proportion to the lofs they may be found to fuftain 
by being deprived of the pjdfturage of the commons. 
The turf upon many of thefe ^aftcs is a kind of 
publick flock, for which the inhabitiints of pther 
lord(hjps pay the lord of the manor an adcnow- 
Icdgemcnt for the privilege of digging^ and thereby 

• fupply 



fupply thcmfdvcs with fuel at an cafy cxpencc} it 
may therefore be thought proper to let all fuch turf 
bogs remain uninclofed^ and fubjed to fuch regula- 
tions as may be devifed for their future management. 

After being inclofed, thefe waftcs may be let to 
the occupiers of adjacent farms, in proportion to 
their extent, and the powers of the tenants. Thofc 
who have no adjoining lands will probably find their 
account in erecting fuitable buildings, and letting 
iheir allotments in feparate holdings,' taking care to 
bind the tenants to improve, by proper manuring, 
and a judicious fucceflion of crops, previous to fow- 
ing grafs feeds, 

Wanting foreft-trees in many parts of the waftes, 
may be praAifed with good effe£t. In fituations 
iheltered from the weft winds, and where loofe rocks 
and large ftones render the land unfit for cultivation, 
oak, alh» beech, fycamore, and all the fir tribe, grow 
very well. In fome of thefe fituations the land is 
moift, and particularly adapted to the growth of elm, 
alder, afp, and wilk>w« 

The opinions of proprietors of eftates in this 
county feem to be imanimous, that nothing aAs fo 
ftrongly in preventing the improvement of waftc 
lands, as the great expence which generally attends 
the prefent mode of obtaining authority to divide and 
inclofe them, by applying for an aft of parliament 
upotticvery occafion of that fort. People of fmall 
Ibrtune dread the expence of thefe ^applications fo. 

much. 
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much, that they will rather permit their interefts in 
^j^e lands to lie dormant, than fubgefb themfelves 
to the greater inconvenience of an expence they are 
not always able to bear. 

To remove this difficulty would perhaps be one 
of the'moft popular and beneficial undertakings, in 
• which the Honourable Board of Agriculture could 
engage. Some of the moft intelligent pcrfons I 
have talked with on this fubjeft are of opinion, that 
an aft fhould be paffed to empower the cuftos of 
each county, with the magiftrates affcmbled at the 
Michaelmas quarter-feffions, to appoint commiifi- 
oners to divide and inclofe any waftes, upon the 
application of the majority of proprietors in value, 
under their hands and feals. Such commiffionen to 
be perfons no wife interefted in the wafte propofed 
to be inclofed; and having been previoufly chofen 
by a majority of votes, at a publick meeting of the 
proprietors, held within the manor or parilh in 
which the wafte lies^ by notice given on the church 
door of fuch parifti, for three fucceffive Sundays 
(during divine fervice) next previous to the day of 
meeting. 

Sush powers as may be found neceflary to inveft; 
commiffioners withj and proper inftruftions and re* 
gulations, as to the making the allotments and pay* 
ing the expences, may be enaftcd, fo as to anfwer (it 
is prcfumed) ;all the purpofcs at prefent to be ob* 
tained by fcparatc afts% It is generally believed in 

this 



this eoTintry, diat fuch an a& of parliament Would 
be the means of inclofing every acre of wafte land 
in South- Wales (caps^ble of cultivation) in a very 
few years. 

The commifEoners may alfo be empowered to 
make fiich-regulations for depafturing fo much of the 
wafte lands as may be deemed unfit for cultivation, 
as they think needful ; and likewife to direft the 
manner of protefting plantations of foreft-trees, and 
;he cutting of peat for fuel. The greateft proprietor 
of wafte lands in this county, is Mr. Vaughan, of 
Golden-grove; whofe Jordfhips are of extraordinary 
extent, and many of them exercife regal rights at 
this day j being part of the ancient du^hy of Lan-. 
cafter. 



Survey of the County of Chester;, p. (J3. 



BY MR. THOMAS WEDGE. 



It is not an eafy matter to afcertain what propor- 
tion of the wafte lands of Chefliirp might, in fere- 
ralty, be profitably converted into tillage, or paftnre 
land: there are, however, very confiderable trafts 
which might be fo converted; but, we think the 
largeft proportion thereof would be more advanta- 
gcoufly applied to the purpofes of planting. The 
indofure of wafte lands, with a view to either of the 
above«mentioned purpofes, is a bufinefs well wonh 

die 
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the attention of gentlemen of landed property ; the 
means of promoting fuch improvements, and of re- 
ducing the ufoal exorbitant expence of them, is an 
objeft well worth the confideration of the Board 
of Agriculture. Several confiderable trafts of wafte 
lands have of late years been inclofed^and others arc 
now in contemplation. 



Survey of Norfolk, p. 2^, 

fY N4TH. KENT, ESQ^ 

There is ftill a confiderable deal of common field 
land in Norfolk, though a much Icfs proportion than 
in many other counties; for notwithftanding common 
rights for grejit cattle exift in all of them, and even 
deep-walk privileges in many, yet the natural induf- 
try of the people is fuch, that wherever a peifon 
can get four or five acres together, he plants a white- 
thorn hedge round it, and fcts an oak at every rod 
diftance, which is confented to by a kind of general 
courtefey from one neighbour to another. 

It has long been a fubjeft of infinite conjcfture, 
how the land of different efhites became originally 
fo fcattered and divided in common fields. Many 
reafons are aflSgned. But waving all ufelefs invefti- 
gation of this fort, I fliall briefly confider the difad- 
vantages that land of this defcription is at prefcnt 
fubjed to, and endeavour to (hew the advantages 
that would refult from laying it more together. 

Land, 
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Land, when rery much divided, occafionj confi- 
dcrablc lofs of time to the occupier, in going oVer a 
great deal of ufelefs fpace, in keeping a communica- 
tion with the different pieces. As it lies generally 
in long narrow flips, it is but feldom it can receive 
any benefit from crofs-ploughing and harrowing; 
therefore it cannpt be kept fo clean; but what is (till 
worfe, there can be but little variety obferved in the 
fyftem of cropping; becaufe the right which every 
parifhioner has of commonage over the field a great 
part of the year, prevents the fowing of turnips, 
clover, or other grafs feeds, and confequently cramps 
a farmer in the flock which he would otherwifc 
keep. On the contrary, when the land is inclofed, 
fo as to admit of fowing turnips and feeds, which 
have an improving and meliorating tendency, the 
fame foil will, in the courfe of a few years, make 
nearly double the return it did before, to fay nothing 
of the wonderful improvements which fometimes 
refult from a loam or clay; which will, when well 
laid down, often become of twice the permanent va- 
lue in paflure, it ever would as ploughed ground. 
Mod ftriking effefts of this fort are to be feen in 
Leicefterftiire,Northamptonlhire, and other Midland 
counties. 

This, indeed, has been urged by fome as an argu- 
ment againft indofing ; as they would infer that it 
leffens the quantity of arable land too much, and 
tends to make corn dear; but the exccfs of grazing 

and 
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and ploughing will correft itfelf. If arable land be 
laid down, there is a great deal of coarfe old pafture 
land which may be broken up, the turf of whiclv 
wants renewing; and this old grafs land, which could 
not fo well have been fpared before, is, of all land, 
that which is moft adapted to the growth of pota* 
toes, hops, hemp, and flax. The markets will ever 
regulate the proportion of arable and grafs land^ 
better than any fixed plan that can be fuggeiled. 

If we properly coniider the benefits refulting to 
popidation from inclofing, (though that, as well as 
the advantages which might be derived from com* 
mons, has been fupcrficially queftioned) it will ftrikc 
us with aftoniihment. Let the population of Eng*" 
land be compared with what it was fifty years fincc, 
and I prefume it will be found increafed nearly one 
third. If I were afked the caufe, I ihould fay, that 
I believe it is chiefly from inclofing; and my reasons 
for it are, that in all places where my obfervation 
has come, it carries full proof. 

I have fccn the eflfefts in many parts of England; 
but I fliall fubjoin one ftriking inflance in this 
county. The parilh of Felbrigg, belonging to Mr* 
Windham, confifts of about 1300 acres of land^ 
and till the year 1771, remained time out of mind 
in the following (late: 400 acres of inclofed, 100 of 
woodland, 400 of common field, and 406 of common 
or heath. By authcntick regifters at diflFerent pe- 
riods, k appeared that the number of fouls had 

never 
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nevct beca known to exceed 124, which was the 
number in 1745; in 1777, they were only 121 ; and 
at this time they amount to 174. This rapid increafe 
I auribute chiefly to the recent improvements made 
in the parifh^ by inclofing all the common field land, 
and by converting moft of the common into arable 
land and plantations. The pariih has no particular 
connexion with any other, and therefore its own in- 
creafe of labour and produce muft be the principal 
caufe at le# of this ftriking alteration* The pariih 
of Wybum, which remains uninclofed in this neigh* 
bourhood/belonging to Lord Walpole, who pot 
fefies, in a very eminent degree, the three great 
charafla^ifticks of a country gentlonan, a good ma- 
giftrate, a good neighbour, and a good landlord, is 
the moft like what Felbrigg was before its inclofurej 
confifting of about the fame quantity of commons 
and common fields; but I do not find the population 
there has increafed of late, which is a corroborating 
proof of inclofures being favourable to populadom 
If, then, inclofing be found fo beneficial, every ob- 
ftrudion to it ought to be removed. In the firft 
place, were there one general Aft of Parliament 
formed, under which any pariih that could agree in 
itfelf ihould be able to take {helter, or even any 
two or more perfons, agreeing upon any exchange 
of land, or a fcparation of a mixed intereil, whereby 
the inclofmg of fuch land was the refult, (hould, 
upon the payment of a jQnall confideration, receive 

the 
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tte fanftion of a Ihort fummary law to bind their 
agreement. This would infenfibly lead to a vail field 
of improvement. Something of this fort was lately 
attempted, but not carried through, and perhaps 
there might be fomething exceptionable in the plan. 
It is however to be wiflied, that fomc member of the 
Houfe of Commons would confider the magnitude 
and. importance of the objeft, and bring it forward 
again« If fuch an attempt be made upon found and 
rational principles, I flatter myfelf the prefent miniftry 
would not be againft its introduction) nor, I truft, 
at a lofs to find the means of removing one of the 
principal objeftions to the prefent mode of inclofing, 
namely, the great expence when a bill is folicitedj 
which always operates as a powerful difcomagement 
to undertakings of this fort, and fometimes fets them 
wholly afide ; efpecially as the fees are double if 
another pariih has the fmalleft fhare m the emolu- 
naents, though the trouble to thofe who pafs the aft 
^s not doubled by it. But this is not all the difcou- 
ragement; for in the courfe of obtaining the bill, 
the evidence inuft go up to town, and attend a Com* 
mittee of the Commons, afterwards be fwom at the 
bar of the Lords, and attend their Committee alfo: 
and as thcfe attendances are often at intervals con- 
fiderably diflant from each other, the evidence mufl: 
all this time be either fupported in town at a great 
expence^ or make three or four journies j and as 
this fort of evidence i$ generally given by profeffional 

men 
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men whofc time is valuable, thefe delays are very 
inconvenient, and frequently operate fo powerfully 
upon the minds of people, that many an inclofure is 
paiTed over which would otherwife be eflFefted. This 
in a great meafure will account for fo many of our 
commons and common fields having remained fo long 
in their prefcnt ftate* In making thefe remarks, it 
is not my meaning to caft refleftions upon any quar- 
ter, but to awaken the. attention of the legiflature 
jmd the Board of Agriculture to the importance of 
the fubjeft, that all poffible encouragement may be 
given to the honeft enterprize of individuals; for 
all improvements in agriculture, which carry great 
weight, and in the end become national objeAs, 
muft be effefted by the individual, becaufe it muft be 
the multitude that cultivate the hidden comers of 
the earth, and " out of a little make a mickle/' 
Any thing which government could do in a pecuniary 
way, -by encouraging a few perfons in a local fitua- 
tion, will never operate fo extenfively as the natural 
exertions of the publick: doubilefs government viU 
give the individual all the affiftance it can, to remove 
vexatious obftruftions, and fmooth the road to honeft 
undertakings, which individuals may wilh to bring 
forward. 

It is likewife prefumed that it would i^e found 
policy in government fo to do, as it will ever derive 
a proportionate advantage from the induftry of the 
people. I truft, therefore, that the legiflature will 

VOL. nil. . I fee 
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fee the ncccffity of contriving a Icfs expcnfivc mode 
of fan£Honing inclofures in general^ for the good of 
mankind^ as wdl as itt own emoluments. 



Survey ot Northumberland, p. 52* 

BT MH. JOHN BAILEY. 

The extent of Waftc Lands or open motfntainotis 
AftriAs^ not C2q>able of affording profit from culti* 
vation by the plongh, are very great, confiderable 
quamities of which are private property, and of 
courfe may be depaftured by (heep or other (lock to 
the greateft advantage; of thofe that are conmion, it 
would certaunly be beft fcr every man to know bas 
own (hare. 

Draining wodd be highly ufeful to many parts of 
thefediftriAs; thc^e are alfo many excellent iitua^ 
tions for planting, and for all other purpofes to which 
fuch lands are convertiWe; this fpecics of improve- 
ment feems to us the moft promifing to loake the 
greateft returns. 



Survey of Oxfordsdire. 

BY MR. RICHAltD DAVlf. 

There are in moft of the uninclofed parifhes, either 
fmall or larger trafts of Waftes or Down-Land, 
which are appropriated chiefly to the feed of iheep. 

The 
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The range of Chilteni hills, which crofs thcTottthward 
end of the county, arc of this defcription, being in 
many places too fteep to plough. In the more 
northern pans of the county diere are confiderabJe 
traft|of down-land belonging to moft villages, which 
me often over-mn with ant»hills and coarfe herbage, 
being of little value, and chiefly appropriated to the 
pafturage of young catde; or fometimes, where they 
are good enough for that purpofe and fuffidently 
cxtenflve, of oxen for the ufe of the plough. 

The moft confiderable, and at the fame time molt 
valuable, traft of wafte land in this county, is the 
common of Oxmoor, (ituated near Iflip; which con- 
tains, as near as can be afcertained, about 4000 acres, 
and is commonable to eight adjoining townfhips. 
This whole tra£k of land lies fo extremely flat, that 
the water, in wet (eafons, ftands on it a Ipng time 
together, and of courfe rendei:^ it very unwholfome to 
the cattle, as well as the neighbourhood. The flieep 
are thereby fubjeft to the rot, and the large cattle to 
a diforder called the moor-eviL 

The abufes here (as is the cafe of moft commons 
where many pariflies are ccmcerned) are vc^ gf^at» 
there being 116 regular ftint, but eadi neighbouring 
houfliolder turns out upon the moor what number 
he pleafes. There are large flocks of geefe, likewife, 
kept xm ihis common, by which feveral people gain 
a livelihood. 

12 It 
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It was in contemplation a few years ago to drain 
and inclofe Oxmoor, and it is a great pity fuch a va- 
luable traft (hould not be improved to the utmoft, 
for the advantage at once of the occupier, the pro- 
prietor, and the publick. 

It is not eafy to afcertain the quantity of the other 
wade or down-land in this county; but it muft be 
great, as there remain at this time upwards of an 
hundred uninclofed parifties or hamlets, to which 
there are waftes belonging in greater or leffer quan- 
tities, although on moft of them the commonable 
rights are ftinted. 



Survey OF Pembrokesdire, p. 21. 

BY MR. CHARLES HAS8ALL. 

The Wafte Lands of Pembrokefhire are eftimated 
at 14,220 acres; capable of being inclofed and cul- 
tivated at a reafonable expence, viz. 

Waft is. Proprietors or Lords of Manors. 

Llanvimach^ Thomas Lloyd, efq; 

Hemmes, Ditto, — — 

Maenclocog LordMilfbrd, -r- — - 

Maenachlogddee, Gwynne, efq; — 

.Marloes, George Meares, efq; — 

Portfield, Corporation of Havcrfordweft, 

Kingfinoor, Lord Milford, Mr. Loveden, 

14,220 

BeCdes 
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Befides about 8000 acres in the lordfhips of Llanver- 
nachy Maenachlogddee, Maerclocog, and Hemmes, 
which lie in too high a region of the air, or are 
fo incumbered with rocks, ftones, and declivities, as 
not to be capable of cultivation, at an expence which 
the future produce of thofe lands would repay. 

The waftes are now depaftured by the occupiers 
at large, within the feveral manors to which they 
belong, without ftint ; and arc thereby rendered of 
very litde value to aiiy one, by being fo over-ftockcd 
as make it fcarce worth while to put ftock upon 
them.. If we except a few fheep kept by the inferior 
farmers living on tlie verge of thefe waftes, the pro- 
fit refulting from them to the publick is very infigni- 
ficant indeed. I prefumc the beft method by which 
the waftes could be improved, may be to divide and 
inclofe them; allotting to the lords of the manors 
and pcrfons having common rights, according to their 
refpeftive interefts; and making compenfation to the 
tenantry, in proportion to the lofs they may be found 
to fuftain by being deprived of the pafturage of the 
waftes. 

The turf upon many of the waftes being a kind 
of publick ftock, for which the inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood pay the lord of the manor an ac- 
knowledgment for the. privilege of digging; it may 
be proper to let all turf bogs remain uninclofed, 
and fubjeft to fuch regulations as may be devifed for 
their future management. Conunon-fields, and all 

intermixed 
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intermixed lands, might be exchanged, divided, and 
inclofed under fimilar authority. 

In regard to the method of occupying the waftes 
when inclofed, it may paturally occur to the proprie* 
tors of adjacent farms, to annex parcels of new land to 
the old fkrms, in proportion to their extent and the 
abilities of the tenants. Thofe who have no adjoin- 
hg lands may ered fuitable dwellings, and let their 
allotments in feparaxe holdings; taking care to bind 
the tenants to improve by proper manuring, and a 
judicious fucceflion of crops previous to the grafs 
feeds. A tolerable fpecimen of this kind of im« 
provement is now in progrefs ^ipon Narbcrth forcft 
in Pembrokelhire, which was lately inclofed by virtue 
of an aft ofpiriiamcnt obtained by Mr. Knox^ lord 
of the manor; and a fpecimen of draming Fenny- 
land may be feen in Ca{Uemartin<*Corfe, belonging 
to Mr. Campbell, inclofed a few years ago by 
aft of parliament. Since we know by experience, 
that ocular obfervation leads more to agricultural 
inftruftion than all that can be written; it fecms 
better to refer improvers of wafte land to the fpeci- 
mens before mentioned, than to detail a feries of pro- 
ceffes, too tedious to come within the compafs of 
this report. 

Planting forcft trees in many parts of the waftes 
may be praftifed with good eflfeft. 

In fituations fheltered from the Wdl winds, and 
where loofc rocks and large (tones render the land 

unfit 
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unfit for cultivation ; oak, aih, beecb^ fycamore, and 
all the fir tribe grow very well. 



Survey of Rjutlanp, p. 17. 

BY MR. JOHN CRUTCULEY. 

There are very few Wafte Lands in this county. 
The only improvement I can recommend for them, 
k to inclofe them, as they are all well calculated for 
tillage: in their prefent ftate, a little bad (lock is 
kept upon them; few parts are fo well calciilated 
for planting as for tillage. 



Survey ov Suffolk, p. i8, 

BY JiR. igiTHUR YOUNG. 

If there be one objed more important than another 
in the examination of the agriculture of a province, 
with a view to the improvemepts that are praAicable 
in it, it certainly is this of Waftes. No perfon who 
has reflcded feriopfly on the ftate of the foil of Eng- 
land, but muft be well convinced that there waqt 
few inftigations to cultivate waftes, but the power to 
do it, without thofe very expcnfive applications to 
parliament which are at preient neceffary even for 
the fmalleft objcfts. If the Board of Agriculture be 
able to accomplifli this defideratum, it will merit 
greatly; and the national interefts find themfelves 

advanced 
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advanced in a degree which no other event whatever 
could fecure. The magnitude and importance of 
this defi^ cannot be underftood, without difcover- 
ing the extent of thefe waftes, which will, without 
doubt, be eflfcftcd by means of the furveys going on 
in every part of the kingdom. 

I have calculated from much information, of dif- 
ferent kinds; and from comparing and combining 
various data, conclude, that there are in Suffolk 
waftes to the amount of nearly, perhaps quite, 
100,000 acres, or one-eighth part of the whole; 
comprehended under the terms flieeprwalk, conunon, 
warren, &c. 

It is, however, to be noted, that none of thefe 
are, ftriftly fpeaking, abfolutely wafte^ if by that 
term is underftood land yielding nothing : I include 
all lands, uncultivated, which would admit of a very 
great improvement, not always profitably to the 
tenant (who may on a fmall capital, make a great 
intereft per cent, by a warren, for inftance) but in 
every cafe to the publick. 

Commons fed bare may feem to yield a confiderable 
produce, but there is often a great deception in it; 
the cattle and fheep (hould be fallowed through the 
winter, and whenever it is found that there is no 
adequate winter provifion, fo often the cafe with 
poor men's ftock, there are large deduftions to be 
made from the apparent produce of the fummcr. 

Survey 
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Survey of Surry, p. 7. 

BY MESSRS. MALCOLM. 

Will it not then be a matter of furprife, that at 
the clofe of the feventccnth century, there (hall be 
found, in a county like this, commons and wades of 
the magnitude of 96,000 acres j the much greater 
part of which, if not the whole, capable of being 
made fubfervicnt to the purpofcs of agriculture, and 
thereby enabling us to fupply thofe foreign markets, 
that fland in need of it, with that fuperabundancc 
which, to our fhame be it fpoken, we draw at this 
time from Flanders, Holland, and America? 



Survey of Sussex, p. 95. 

BY T|1B REV. ARTHUR YOUNG, 

The Waftes of this county on the northern part 
of it are very extenfive. They are irregularly united 
by a chain which runs all through this part of Suffex 
from Hamplhire to K^t, interfefted in places by 
cultivated diftrifts. Out of a portion of land, con- 
taining 470,360 acres, they occupy no lefs a fpace 
than 90,000 acres of land ; and what renders this 
more fingukr, the whole range from Eaft to Weft, 
within 35 to 45 miles of the capital; all of which, 
by a judicious management in the cultivation, might 
not only be converted to the amazing benefit of the 

county 
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tovtntf of which they arc a part, but be highly pro- 
duftivc to the empire at large. By a very little cal- 
culation it can be proved, that this trad of land, 
under a well-arranged fyftem, might rear np an ad- 
ditional 300,000 flieep to the general ftock of the 
county, belides other catde in abundance; might 
produce feveral thoufand quarters of com, and alfb 
be the means of finding employment fod: feveral 
hundreds of families. The foil is at firft a difcoii- 
raging fight, it is almoft all of it of a fimilar nature^* 
a poor black vegetable fand, on a clay marie bottom. 
Under this fand ftone, and over the whole trad, 
iron works formerly exifted. Upon St. Leonard's, 
within 35 years, above ao,oooL worth of timber 
has been cut— in the year 1713, 30,000 trees were 
upon this part. If this foil were properly treated 
by purfuing a judicious and well-regulated fjrftem, 
fomething like the following arrangement might be 
adopted : — 

In the firft place, if the forcft be broken up for 
the firft time, the furze, ling, broom, heath, with all 
other rubbifh whatfoever, covering the furface, 
ihould be burnt as it flands, and then pared and burnt 
from two to four inches in depth; and rye fown the 
feme year, or, if the work be done fufEciently early 
in the year, a crop of turnips may firft be obtained. 
On this poor fandy foil, care (hould be taken diat 
the turnips be fown in good time, or they will not 
artive to any fize; if therefore the turnips be not ia 

the 
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the gfound before, or by Midfammer, rye fliould 
then take place, to be fpriog fed with &eep ; and 
fucceeded by turnips ^ and then with oats, laid down 
with clover, or fiunfoin; to remain as long as the 
layer continues good, but the longer it is the better 
for the land, as fuch a foil is hi better adapted to 
die maintenance of fheep, than it ever can be by 
being turned over to a ftate of tillage. 

The great advantage of f^infoin is here obvious 
at firft view, if on a medium the prefent rent of this 
land,, in its uncultivated ftate, fall fhort of is« 6d.. 
per acre. Wherever the land (hall be laid down to 
iainfoin, after two turnip crops, or a crop of rye 
and another of turnips, in order to prepare, meli- 
orate, and clear it, all expences will be paid by the 
two preceding crops and the fainfoin; and after this 
thorough preparation, which gives time to clear the 
land, and enriches it with the manure arifing from the 
flieep, the fainfoin will then laft good lo years, and 
be worth from 15 to 25 rents, without the expence 
of tillage; and for the next four years may be fairly 
valued at ten rents per year. It (hould not be fed 
after it is mown before Michaelmas, when it wiH 
afford a great plenty of grafs till Chriftmas: it muft 
then be laid by for the fcythe. It is the beft food for 
lambs at that time of the year, that can pof&bty be 
given, being fure to preferve them in a good habit 
of body — they are particularly fond of it. It is 
equally acceptable to horfes, and no hay in the world 

can 
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can be compared with it. Sheep will feed upon it till 
tliriftmas,' without the expencc either of turnips or 
hay; and there is no other mode of managing fuch 
land that will be found to turn out with fuch profit, 
as no other fubftitutc will be found to maintain fuch 
a flock* Not quite the ufual quantity of oats fhould 
be fown with it, that the eflfeft of too large a crop 
of oats may not deftroy the young plant; however, 
as the land is very poor, this is not material; when it 
is broken up, a good winter and fummer fallow muft 
follow; it muft then be planted with rye, and this 
will bring a furer turnip feafon than tares, when 
worms or grubs do not feed on the rye, which they 
are apt to do when the land is firft broken up, more 
than upon tares, which are bitter: the rye muft be 
fpring fed vrith fheep; and the land, after two or 
three ploughings, as occafion may require, fowa 
with turnips. 



Survey of Warwickshire, p. 37. 

BY MR, JOHN WEDGE. 

The Wafte Lands of this county, including the 
roads, I have eftimated at 120,470 acres; and, like 
all other lands^ the firft ftep to be taken for their 
improvement is draining, where neceffary. If that be 
effeflu^ly done, or if naturally dry; the propriety 
pf its future ufc, for the purpofes of agriculture or 

planting, 



planting, mud depend on its fituation as to roads, 
markets, and manure j and more efpecially thofe 
forts of manure, lime or marl, which, in the firft in- 
fiance, are mofl: neceflary for bringing it into a fpeedy 
ftatc of produftion, and on its being tytheable or 
tythe free. If, from thcfe circumftances, converting 
it to wood-land fliould be found moft proper, the 
nature of the foil will bed point out the kind of 
timber and underwood proper to be planted; but, 
however this may be, all the new fences or hedges 
which are hereafter to be made, for the ftibdivifion 
of wafte lands or open fields, ought, in my opinion, 
to be abundantly planted with all the different forts 
of foreft trees, adapted to the nature of the foiL 
This I mention, becaufe it has been much negleded 
in Warwickftiire, and many other counties; an opi- 
nion having prevailed, that the injury done to hedge- 
rows, and to the adjoining grounds, by fuch planting, 
is more than equal to the value of the timber that 'can 
be fo raifed. I have before fuppofed the average 
fize of the new inclofures, that have been made in 
this county, to be fifteen acres; if fo, each clofe, by 
fencing one fide and one end, has 550 yards in 
length, on which timber might have been planted 
with the quick, &c. and if five yards and a half be 
allowed for two trees to be thus planted (which is, 
I think, fufficient fpace for a few years, when pro- 
perl)i^ pruned and trained) then each clofe of that 
fize would have aoo trees, growing on its fences, 

for 
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for fome years, wbkh might be profitably reduced 
by taking oat the underlings, (o as to leave near loo 
trees for thnber; which in fome inftanccs, perhaps 
many, would, in loo years or fefs, be worth the fee- 
fimple of the land they furround, without much, if 
any, injury to the occupiers; becaufe in clofes of that 
fize, their flieker, and prote£Hon from cold winds^ 
&c. may probably be equal to every damage done 
by thdr growth. From thefe, and other conlidera- 
tions, it may be found advifeable for gentlemen of 
landed property, to take the management of all 
fences into their own hands, as is the cafe with fome 
whom I know, by which poflerity may have an abun* 
dance of timber for the navy, and other purpofes, 
and may, looking forward but few years, receive 
more than an ample recompence for all their expence 
and trouble. Sotton-Coldfield and Sutton-Park, 
with the commons adjoming thereto, at Hill, Afli- 
Furlong, New-Shilton, Berwood, &c. are about 
J 0,000 acres, the greater part of which is a hungry 
fandand gravel, chiefly covered with ling; but the 
vicinity of Rufliall lime-works, and the town of 
Birmingham, are circumflances greatly in favour of 
the cultivation of thefe vaft waftes, which might (I 
have no doubt) be done with great advantage to the 
publjck, and the land-owners. Colefhill and Bicken- 
hill heaths, about 1000 acres, now under improve- 
ment, are ftill of an inferior quality; yet fome parts 
of them will foon become ufeful land. Balfal heath, 

and 
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and other wades nearly adfotning, in the parifbes of 
Bcrkfwell, Barfton^ Knowle, at Wroxall, Shrewley, 
Iiazel79Lapwonh,Packwood3^<l^cy,&c« are about 
5000 acres. Thefe commons, and thofe in other 
parts of the county, have a large proportion of land, 
which, under proper cultivation, would become very 
ofdul for the purpofes of tillage, grazing, &c. 



Survey of West-Ridino of Yorkshire, p. 33* 

BY MESSES. RENNIB AND BROWN. 

A confiderable part of the Weft-Riding is Waftc 
Land and Moon It may appear raih to gue(s at the 
proportion, but we think it may be computed at one** 
fixth part of the whole. The quantity is leflening 
every day, as inclofure bills are frequently pafled for 
that purpofe; but ftill a great deal remains to be 
done. There are many parts of thefe waftes capable * 
of great improvement, if divided and inclofed. But 
the far greateft part would not repay the expence of 
inclofing; at the fame time, it is our opinion, that 
larches and Scotch firs would thrive in mapy fitua- 
tions. Wood of thefe kinds is much wanted, and 
wc apprehend would pay the proprietor well, and 
contribute to the publick convenience. At any rate, 
as the waftes are moftly commofiy the proportion be- 
longing to each proprietor ought to be afcertainc!!, 
which would enable him to improve his fliare in the 

manner he may fee moft advantageous. 

Survey 
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Survey op Lancashire, p. 52. 

BY MR. JOHN HOLT. 

I 

In this county there are large trafls of Waftc 
Lands, not Icfs than 508,500 acres, according to 
Mr. Yates's ftatement, who took the pains to cal- 
culate the number for this particular purpofe. He 
makes the lands, under the denomination of mpls, 
or fen lands, to be 26;5oo. Moors, marfhcs, and 
commons, to amount to 482,000. Why feek out 
diftant countries to cultivate, whilfl fo much remains 
to be done at home? 

Many of thefe lands are incapable of tillage — 
fome confift of mountainous trafts, craggy, fteep, 
and barren. Thefe are employed for (heep-walks, 
not the moft fertile j others of Idw fwamps, over- 
charged with ftagnate water; from which a fufficient 
fell has not yet been difcovered for draining. Many 
of the walles covered with underwood, and others, 
have been planted with varieties of foreft- trees. Sir 
Harry Hoghton purpofes to plant Withnell 
Moor, a traft of about 800 acres, with fuch trees 
as, upon trial, (hall be found to agree with the foil. 
Several parts are allotted out, in what are termed 
dales, for the purpofe of paring oflf the furface for 
fuel — a pernicious praftice, which injures the land, 
and affords but a very indifferent fire. 

There 
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There are many thoofand acres cs^ble of being 
cultivated, and made into either arable^ paftore^ or 
meadow land, of the very firft quaKty, provided thefe 
waftes were incloTed, divided, and ka^roved; and to 
eSeft this, there is neither want of indinadon or 
fpirit amoagft the inhabitants. But there is a wane 
of A GENERAL iKCLosuns BILL, to &cilitate that 
troubldbme bufine&> and reiuler it more expedkbut 
and Icfe e 3y c nfi v e> 



Survey op Leicsstershirb, p« 46* 

BY lUl. JOHir MOBK. 

Wafte Lands amount nearly ^to do^ooo acres, and 
the whole capable of confiderable improvement; 
which in their prefent ftate, are of very little valu^ 
being depaftured with a bad fort of flieep and fome 
yotmg cattle, unreftrained as to quantity* 



Survey of Lincolnshire, p. 29^ 

BY MR. THOMAS STONB* 

The Commons in the Ifle of Azholm, furround* 
ing fome of the moft fertile, ftrong^ loamy, fisils iff 
die kingdom^ may be here |aftly inftanced. Thcfe 
commons and wafies contain upwards of ia,ooo 
acres, which» divided aad mdofiri^ would, for die 

VOLt TIU. X Aoft 
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mod part, make very valuable land, being in cohfi- 
derable parts of a clayey bottom} but in their pre- 
fent (late, they are chiefly covered with water, and 
in fummer throw forth the coarfefl produAions: 
the bed parts, which are thofe neareft the indofcd 
high lands, are conflantly pared and burnt to pro- 
duce vegetable alhes to be carried on them, in order 
to force repeated crops of white grain. The more 
remote parts of the common are dug up for fuel. 

On account of the general wetnefs of thofe com- 
mons, and their being conflantly over-ftocked by the 
large occupiers of contiguous eftates, or in fuch fca- 
fons as the depafturage is defirable in fummer, to 
eafe the inclofed land, the cattle and flieep neceflarily 
depaftured thereon at all feafons, being thofe of the 
cottagers, who are for the mod part deftitute of 
provifipn for them in winter, are always unthrifty, 
and (ubjeft to various difeafes, which render them 
very unprofitable to the occupiers. 



Survey of Middlesex, p. 18. 

BY MR. F. F<)OT. 

The Wajte Lands in the county of Middlefcx 
would, if divided, inclofed, and improved, produce 
fine crops of com; or foreft trees might be reared 
thereon with little cxpence. Mr. Bowie, who is 

well 
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well acquainted with every part of Middlefex, iti- 
forms me that the foil of the wafte lands, throughout 
the county^ is well fuited to the growth of foreft 
trees; that he would engage to jndofe in fummer, 
and plant in autimm, not lefs than two millions; and 
that if the Board will pay for labour, he will find 
plants for three years. 



Survey of Cumberi-and, p. 34* 

HY BIR. GBOK^GB CUILBY. 

The extent of Wafte Larids in this county is very 
great*— of mount^ous palture, 342,000 acfes^ 
which we fuppofe not capable of improvement from 
the plough ; yet many parts of thefe diftri^ might 
be applied to planting with coniiderable advantage, 
and would probably in this way make a better re* 
turn than it* th i foil had been in fuch a fituaticHi as 
to admit of being convened into tillage. We are 
glad to fee a large plantation of larches thriving ex- 
ceedingly well, on the fteep edge of the Weft fide 
of Skiddaw, lately planted by Mr. Storey. Wc 
hope the example will be fpeedily, and extenfively 
followed, by every proprietor of fimilar fituationsj 
but, unfortunately, the greatefl part of thefe diftriAs 
is in a ftate of common, and no improvement of this 
kind can take place while they continue in that fitu^ 

E 2 ati^n: 
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ation: of courfe, the firft ftqp to imph>Tement is a 
dkfi&on^ and for every proprietor to know hi$ own 
part. If this cannot be done, the only means of 
improvement then left is to convert them from un« 
bnited ommions to dinted paftures. 

The prefent value per acre, of thcfe moontainous 
diftri^, may be nearly eftimated from the follow* 
ing data: 

Mr. Greenhow, of Thiclkcid, takes pafhiragc 
for his ihecp on Skiddaw foreft for a year, at five 
fhillings per fcorc, which is three-pence per fheep; 
and fuppolmg an acre keeps two flieep, then will 
fix-pence an acre be the yearly value of theie moun- 
tains* They can fcarce be in a lefs productive fhte; 
an acre of wood, if it only grew broom-flicks, woukt 
pay much better. 

Ii^ the lefs elevated parts of the county, there arc 
many commons, with large trafts of excellent foil, 
capable of being improved by judicious culture, pro- 
per draining, and improved breeds of fheep, to many 
times their prefent value; which is certainly very 
finall, probably not more than from one to two fhil- 
Ungs per acre. In a county like this, that does not 
raife com fufBcicnt for the confumption of its in- 
habitants, and where it is always one-fourth or one- 
fifth dearer than in an adjoining county, it is la- 
mentable to fee fuch extenfive trafts of good com land 
lymg wafle, of no value to its owners, or benefit 

to 
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to the community. Inftead of the prefent icarqty 
of gratn^ large quantities might be yearly exported; 
and inftead of the ill-formed, poor, meagre, ftarved 
animals that depaflure the commons at prefent, an 
abundant fupply of good (at mutton would be had 
to grace ^ markets of the county, and alfo to fend' 
off large fupplies to Newcaftle, Liverpool, Man« 
chefter, and other populous manufafturing places. 

It is difficult to fay„ what would be the increafed 
value of fuch land, under proper management ; we 
think we cannot be wrong in dating, that it would 
be at lead from fix to eight times the value to the 
proprtetors}-7but of what advantage would it be 
tothepublick! 
We have already eftimated that there are 

of improveable commons in the lower acrttm 

part of the county • 150,000 

Out of this dedud for bank-fides, proper 

for planting, and other imfertfle places 30,000 

There will be left for cultivation • - iao,ooo 



Suppofe this be put into a rotation of three 
years tillage, and three years grafs, then 
diore will be in tillage yearly • • • 60,000 



Survey 
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RuR^VEY OF Essex, p. 9* 

BY MESSRS. GRIGOt 

Our Waftc Lands, including the Forcfts, may be 
cftimated at full fifteen thoufand acres; the greater 
pan of which is as capable of producing com, after 
a certain time for neceffary improvements, as the 
adjoining lands, and would in mod inftances, it is 
prcfumed, be made profitable to the community, 
could fome method, fuch, for inftance, as pafiing a 
general aft of parliament, to afcertain the rights of 
lords of manors, tithe-owners, and the feveral te- 
nants ; which, it is thought, might be done by pro- 
portioning the tenant's claim to the nature and ex- 
tent, or annual value of his tenements, held of the 
manor to which the wafte belongs, and then enable 
the lord, who is mod frequently more enlightened, 
tnd better able to advance the various expences of 
inclofing and other neceffary improvementS| to pur* 
chafe thefe rights, as a jury fhould value them, and 
thus make it worth his while to ereft farm-houfes 
and other conveniences, as, without fome fuch power 
of purchafing, the wades would be found in mod 
places too fmall to admit of as many divifions as 
there would be claims given in, or the ground would 
.l>e allotted to people, unable, from a want of ex- 
perience, or property, to render their littlq portions 

of 



of much fervice to the publick, 6r to themfelve^. 
Or if this could be thought, in any refped, excep« 
lionable, if the apth of Geo. II. c. 36, (by which the 
lords of manors are enabled, with the confent of the 
major part in number and value of thofe who have 
a right of common, to inclofe waftes for the pur* 
pofes of planting them with timber and underwood) 
were made general for all other purpofcs, it might, 
by degrees, have the fame good cScfk. 



SuRVBV OF Kent, p. 88. 

BY MR. JOHN BOY. 

The wafte lands, the negleAed woods, and the 
impoverifhed commons, are fo many evidences of 
the neceffity and importance of fuch enquiries as the 
prefent; and the legiflature will have abundant merit 
in fuggefting to the proprietors and occupiers, of 
thefe cftates, a plan of improvement from which in- 
dividuals and the community will derive the grcateft 
advantages. 

The commons and wafte lands of Weft-Kent form 
an extent of many thoufand acres, which at prefent 
produce very little; though under proper fyftems of 
management they might undoubtedly be made of 
great value. Some of them have a good foil, but 
in general they are covered with (and, gravel, or- 

ft ones} 
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ftdiief ; nont of thde hnds, howenur, are totally 
UAprodadive. Iflciofares would do xmicb; mdulby, 
and due atteaiion to the natural procki^e, and what 
has been cukhrated on fimilar foik m other places, 
Would do more. Nature is a wife counfeUor, and 
thofe ^o follow her advice can, with the aid of art 
and obfervation, do wonders in agriculture* 



Survey of Bedfordshire^ p. a6. 

BY MR. tAOMA» arONB. 

Of late years feveral common fields have been 
intlofedy but fuch parifhes have not been felefted for 
that purpofe, with a direft view to improved agri- 
culture; but in feveral inftances^ idclofitres have been 
made of fome of thofe common fields, of which im- 
provement is the leaft cerdun, being a thin ftaple of 
foil upon very (bong, loamy, and clayey land, whilft 
in feveral inftances, the fame proprietors of fiich 
common fields were alfo proprietors, or much inte^ 
refled in the improvement of other open common 
field parifhes, of mixed foil, and light loamy natures, 
the improvement of which, by means of inclofing, 
would have been certain. 

I muft confeis myfelf to he at a lofs to account 
for this extraordmary delay of publick and private 
benefit } and I can only iurther oUerve upon it, that 

moft 
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moft of {ach inclofurs muft have been broi^t 
about^ from motives not fbridiy combined with iiews 
to improved agricaltnre» 

In but few inftances, have we feen improved 
fyftems of farming) adopted upon the new indofures 
which have taken place; and except L/dlington, the 
property of the Earl of Upper Oflbry ; Sundon, 
the property of Sir John Buchanan Riddbll^ 
bart. and Potton; it does not appear, that any 
regular fyftems of farming were laid down upon the 
inclofing of land, or have been lince purfucd upon 
it ; but it has been a pradice for the perfons who 
were the tenants in the open field ftate, to take the 
new indofed land at a confiderable advance of rent, 
without any knowledge or view towards improved 
agriculture, and generally without any falutary re« 
ftriftions as to management, or any example or en* 
couragement towards good huibandry. No wonder 
that fuch tenants purfued profpedls of immediate 
gain, without any view to future advantage; the 
land was cropped fucceflively with the moft exhauft*, 
ing crops, it became poor and foul, and fuch proceed- 
ings have brought the meafure of inclofing very 
undefervedly into difrepute in this county. 

The town of Bedford is chiefly furrounded 1^ 
common fields» the foils of which are of the moft 
improveable nature by means of inclofing, whereby 
the barbarous praAices of the common fields might 
be aboliihed, and the foil applied fuccefsfully to the 

purpofcs 
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purpofes of improved cultivation. On account of 
the vicinity to the town, the land might be laid 
down in paflure, and applied to the fupport of trade 
and commerce; neverthelefs the inhabitants are under 
th^ necei£ty of travelling over the arable common 
fields, now let at from 12s. to i8s. per aae, to in* 
clofed paflure land in other pariihes, at a much 
greater diftance, and of lefs intrinfick value, where 
they rent it from 2I. to 3I. per acre; and other in- 
ftances of a fimilar nature might be adverted to. 



Survey of Buckinghamshire, p. 35. 

BY MESSRS. WM. JAMES AND JACOB MALCOM. 

From the extent of the county, it might have been 
cxpeftcd, that a much greater portion of Wafte Land 
would, have been met with. It does not, however, 
ap^ar to be above 6000 acres; a quamity very in- 
confiderable indeed, compared to what is found in 
other didriAs. But even this quantity is fufficient 
to deferve an attention towards the inclofing, culti- 
vating, and planting thereof; as it may be made to 
fupply wood for fuel, for timber, &c. or, where 
more agreeable, for arable. But as the former ap- 
pejtrs at prefent of more confequence than the latter, 
inafmuch as the country every where falls ihort of 
a due fucce/Iion of timber, and that neceflary national 
anicle requiring a long time to arrive at a ftaic for 

ufe. 
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ufc. It might be advifcablc, perhaps, to appropriate 
the whole (as near as may be) of thcfc waftes to the 
growth of timber only. We can import com, when 
we cannot import Engliih oak. 

It may be objeftcd, that inclofing the wafte lands 
would be confidered as materially aflFefting a parti- 
oilar clafs of people; but before we can agree to a 
pofition fo indefinite, and not fupported by any proof, 
let us, for a moment, take a view of the riight which 
thcfe people claim to the commonage or herbage, 
and fee whether the argument will not hold diame« 
trically and pointedly againfl them. It will be found, 
upon a very minute enquiry, that, generally fpeaking, 
few or no perfons have a right of commonage but 
thofe who hold the land; and confequently this right, 
ab origins^ belongs to the landholder. This being 
admitted, the due quantum of each holder's com- 
monage would fcarcely be worth having, provided 
each man aflumed to himfelf no more than he had a 
right to do: therefore, while it is obferved, that 
perhaps not more than one in ten takes this right, 
and that the tenth takes ten times his (hare, it fol- 
lows, that the many are injured, and that every at- 
tempt at inclofures will be reCfted by him who reaps 
the grcatcft benefit. 

Again, it may be objefted, that ft> great an. in- 
creafe as bringing the waftes Into a ftate of cultiva- 
tion, will affeft the landholder, by reducing the rent 
»f bnd; but fuppofing it did, is that a confidcration 

with: 



whh the pubiick? And ought that to be put in com- 
petition with the good that will arife from it, by 
increafing the quantum of provifions of every kind, 
the prices of which it would aifo tend to reduce, to 
the very great comfort and eafe of the lower clafs 
of people, who, in their prefent fituation, can hardly 
procure the neceffaries of life ? Has it been upon 
foch narrow principles as thefe, that this country 
has attained to its prefent height in the political 
fcale of Europe? C^ertsunly not. But to remove 
every ground of fear from the land-owners on this 
head, we fay, that admitting it ihould be the deter- 
mination of parliament to inclofe thefe wafles; yet 
from the nature of fuch an undertaking, as well as 
from that feveral fituations, it would be impoifible 
that the whole of them could be brought into im« 
mediate cultivation ; and therefore the decreafe in the 
value of land could not prefently take place. But 
we have the authority of fads to fay, that no fuch 
reduAion of value need at any time be apprehended, 
fince, it is well known, that (generally fpeaking) 
the value of eftates is by no means decreafed in the 
refpe^ve neighbourhoods of thofe large inclofures, 
which have already taken place in the different pans 
of the kingdom. 

The only remaining objeAion againft indofures 
is, that the tiumber of cattle, as well as (heep, would 
thereby be leffened, and that the quantity of wool 
muft of courfe be diminiihed, ibce thoife irho Siad 

before 
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before a jright to commonage, would not be able to 
keep fo great a number of fheep as ufual. But to 
this we anfwer,— That whatever may be the cafe in 
other counties, yet in this we are fpeaking of, the 
quite oppofite effeds would moft probably follow ; 
and for this obrious reafon, the foil of thefe waftes, 
as well as common fields, is ftrong, and holds the 
wet, fo that cattle are litde better than ftarvqd; and 
the lofs annually fuftained by the rot in the iheep, 
occafioned by the wetncfs of thefe commons, is very 
great, and the wool of a very inferior quality; 
whereas the inclofing the wafles and the common 
fields would be the means of draining them all, and 
would make them wholfome and dry; and even 
without taking any of the waftes into confideration 
at all, more iheep and more cattle would be kept in 
the common fields alone, when inclofed, than are 
now to be met with in the whole diftriA! Many 
more argtmients might be brought forward to fup- 
port the expediency of indofures; but we fhall con- 
tent ourfelves with one more, and leave the Board 
to judge whether it be forcible or not. 

If it be true that the population of this kingdom 
is increafed to a very great degree, and that the fup- 
ply of com of every denomination, as well as live 
(lock of all forts, be in no refpeA equal to its con- 
fumption, it muft be an objeft of the firft importance 
to difcover by what means the fupply can beft be 
increafed, fo as to anfwer all the pnrpofes of internal 

prefervation; 
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prcfcrvation j and confidcring all the cxifting circmn^ 
ftanccs of our country, it is dear, upon the very 
face of things, that one principal ftep towards at* 
taiiiing this end, would be the inclofing of wafles^ 
mdofing the common fields, and removing thofe ob- 
ftades which clog the operations of the farmer* 



^SuRVEY OP THE CoUNTY OF CAMBRIDGE, p. I73. 
BY MR. CHARLES VANCOUVER. 

By inclofures I underftand the wajiesj for which 
ads of parliament have been obtained for authority 
to indofe and divide them. Thcfe in this county 
have confifled of interior commons and waftes of 
the diflFerent pariflics, whereon right of commoning 
was vefted in the inhabitants of the ancient mef- 
fuages, &c. alfo of fait marfhes, whereon the like 
right has been exercifed. Three inclofures within 
ten miles of us, Sutton, Gedney, and Tidd St. Mary's, 
of the former defcription, have taken place in the 
courfe of the laft four or five years j the firft of 
about 3300 acres; and two of the latter defcription, 
much, nearer 4is — Walpole and Terrington fait- 
marflies; the firft confifting of about 1600 acres, 
and the laft, about 1000 acres. To fumi(h an idea 
of the quality of thefe lands, I will ftate what I 
fuppofe the average rent of them: 

Of 
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Of Suttton, not Icfs than - - - 30s, per acre. 
Of Gcdney, about -.-*-- aos, per acre. 
Of Tidd St. Mary's not lefs than 30s. per acre. 
Thefe were the interior commons and wafte-lands 
ef thcfe^parifhes. 

Of Walpole and Terrington, about 25s. per acre; 
the falt-marflies of thefe parifhes. 

N. B. In thefe values, the extra rents of lands, 
let for woad and flax, are not conlidered, but of the 
lands only let for the common purpofes of occupation. 
The hazardous fituation of the falt-marfhes can 
alone account for the rent of them being inferior to 
that of interior commons and waftes, as their qua- 
lity for growing com is much fuperior : both thefe 
lalt-marfties produce the bed and biggeft crops I 
every faw"; no part of the crops upon them was de- 
ftroyed by wire worms, or any other reptile, and 
their having been fo continually and immediately 
overflowed by fait water, previous to being em- 
banked, may be confidered the caufe of this. 

The orops on the interior commons and waftes 
fuflfered extremely by thefe at firft, and ftill continue 
to fufier every year in a greater or lefs degree. 

Inclofures appear to increafe population; in thofe 
made above, cottages are built, which are filled with 
femilies: a great proof of their efFcft in this way is, 
that the labour in thofe parifhes is double what it 
was, aiid it is done with more eafe than before. 
The additional employment feems to anraA more 

than 



than additional afliftance, fome part of which bc« 
comes (Utionary, and thus the population is incrcafed* 



SuRV£V OF Hampshire, page ig. 

BT A. AKD W. DXiVtR. 

We cannot take the fubjed of waftes into confide* 
ration without exprcflSng our afloniflunent, diatcen* 
tury after century (hould be fu&red to dapfe, \ndi« 
cut fome efficient meafures being taken to cultivate 
the Wafte Lands of this kingdom, particularly thofe 
belonging to the crown, when it is a very clear ca(c, 
that, if they were properly managed, they would 
produce fufficient to pay a very confiderable part of 
the intereft of the national debt. 

In treating of this fubje6k we do not mesm to con-> 
fine ourfelves to this county, as the lame argument 
will hold good in every part of the kingdom; and 
although there is a vaft quantity in Hampfliire, yet 
we apprehend more will be found in other counties, 
panicularly in the adjoining county of Dorfet, which 
now literally produces nothing but heath, befides 
the dovms, which are but little better. Surdy, 
then, it is a national confideration, and no more time 
ought to be loft, without purfuing fuch means as 
will obtain fo defirable an end, the execution of 
which, does not appear to us to be attended with 
many difficulties j indeed none but what may be ea- 
fily furmounted, 

A GSNERAL 
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A G£N£RAL AcT OF PARLIAMENT might em- 
power commiffioners to adjuft the rights of mdividuals, 
and make allotments accordingly, as in common in- 
clofure bills, the. whole management of which Might 
be under the commiiSoners of the land revenue, 
who are fully competent to the fubje£b, having al- 
ready furveys and reports upon moft, if not all, the 
crown lands and forefls in the kingdom. As foon 
as private claims are adjured, the remainder of 
courfe will belong to government; and it requires 
Very little argument to prove, that it will produce 
an immenfe income to the nation^ for there is fcarce 
an acre but will produce fomething confiderable. 
The richeil may be applied to agriculture, and the 
reft for plantings Land m its prefent ftate not worth 
a ihilling per acre, will produce good firs, which, if 
only reckoned at fire-wood price, will yield a won- 
derful profit; but they will produce much more, as 
we can afcertain, from repeated obfervations and ex- 
periments, that fir of Englifli growth is nearly as 
good as foreign, for rough ufes, fuch as joifts, raf- 
ters, girders, &c. which is the grand confumption. 

We do not expcft to produce fine clean deals, 
but thofe are a very fmall part in coftiparifon of the 
whole. Surely, then, if we can fupply ourfelvcs, 
from our pooreft land, with a fufiSiciency of ^ timber 
for home confumption, without being at the enor- 
mous expence of importing it from abroad, we are 
guilty of the grofleft negle£t in not domg it, and 

VOL. iRiii. L more 
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more particularly, as we do not return goods, but 
hard cafh in lieu of it, which muft be a coi^tant 
drain to this^ country. 

What wc have hithefto laid upon this fubjeft, 
relates to the wafte lands belonging to goyemmcnt. 
We (haU now briefly ftate our opinicm on that which 
is private property j^ of which there is zn inunenfe 
quantity throughout this kingdom. The &mc ar* 
gumcnt will nearly apply to this as to the other, ex- 
cepting that it is, iA general, poor land; in which 
cafe, the general obfervation is, that it produces no- 
thing when inclofcd. This argument may hold good 
when applied to agriculture, but cannot with rcfpeft 
to planting, as we can cafily prove, that each acre, 
at the end of twenty-five years, will yield at IcaJl 
I col. worth of timb^ and fire- wood, fuppofing the 
whole cut down at that period ; or if properly thin- 
ned, the remainder will continue to improve in the 
fame proportion. We (hould therefore hope, the 
great advantages arifing therefrom would be a fuffi- 
cient raducement to gentlemen poffcfSng that Ipecies 
of property, to purfuc it upon an extenfive fcalc j 
indeed we cannot conceive that any gentleman can 
fit down eafy, and fay he has difchargcd his duty to 
his family, when he is confcious he has neglefted to 
purfue thofe meafures, which in a few years would 
increafc his property fo amazingly. 

Under this anicle we (hall mention commonable 
landy which belongs to the pari(hioners in general, 

which. 
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trhich, being unindofed, may be confider ed as very 
little hcxitt than the wafle land before-mentioned; 
as it is felf-evidefity that diltivated land ^11 produce 
more than that Which is totally uncultivated, and 
left for nature to purfue her own courfe} and with 
this difadvantagcj that every one is endeavouring to 
exhauft it of every valiiable produftion, without pay- 
ing the leaft anention to its (upport and improve* 
ment. The very ftaple itfclf docs not even efcape 
its ungenerous neighbour. All this would be cafily 
remedied by a oekerai. Inclosurs bill, which 
would reduce the expence of inclofures^ and Would 
be a fpur to that improvement Perhaps it may be 
faid, that inclojing commom would decre^fe the number 
tfjbeepy and thereby injure the produce of wool; but 
this objection will not hold good> when it is conlr- 
dered^ that every acre of land that is cultivated Will 
produce double the number c^ iheep or other cattle 
to that which fe not cultivated j' and we apprthend 
there are few farmdrs, who are not ali^eady con^. 
vinced that the greater, the number of iheep they 
can conveniently keep^ the more advahtageotis it is 
to themfelvesj and of courfe, if there be a greater 
quantity of land culdvated, the grditer will be the 
{bck of fheep^ and other cattlew 

The following are the principal wafte lands in the 
county of Hants, exclufive of the forefts, which are 
jparticularly deftribed in this report. 

L a Eajl^ 
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Eaji-Woodbay^ near Newbury > contains about 1200 
acres; it is principally fed with young cattle, and 
fome few horfes are "bred there, but the horfes arc 
of little value J a few good cows, however, are bred. 
—This would make good arable land, and fome part 
good meadow j if inclofed, would be worth about 
7s. 6d. per acre ; at prefent it is of very little value, 
as Uierc is no timber* Tie Biibop of Wincheftcr 
is lord of the manor, 

King*S'Clear contains about 1000 acres, upon 
which young cattle of a good fort are now bred. If 
this were inclofed it would make good convertible 
land either for the plough or for feeding) but prin- 
cipally for feeding, and would be worth about 159. 
per acre. 

There is a confiderablc quantity of wafte lands 
adjoining the above common, which continue thro' 
the county towards Berkfhirc. 

Froxfield Barnet'Commony containing near 1000 
acres, at prefent produces very little, but if inclofed 
would be worth 8s. or ids. per acre. The pariflj- 
ioners have wiflied to have it inclofed, but upon ap* 
plication to the lord of the manor, who has the great 
tithes, he refufes to have an allotment of land ia 
lieu of thofe tithes, for which reafon the indofure, 
at prefent, we underftand, is dropt. 

At Botleyy near Southampton, is a confidcrable 
traft of land, about 7000* or 8000 acres, of which 

a great 
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a great pan is very ufeful land for cultivation, and 
fome parts very fit for plantations of firs, timber, and 
underwood. It now-produces very little, but if in- 
clofed would be worth about los, per afcre, 

Waltham-Chace contains about 2000 acres,belong- 
ing to the Bifliop of Winchefter, which, if properly 
attended to, would produce a great quantity of fine 
dmber; and a confiderable part would make fine 
paflure and meadow land, which would be worth at 
leafl 20S. per acre* There is alfo a confiderable 
quantity of good com land, which would ^ worth 
from I OS. to i2s. per acre. 

Bagsbot'Heaib contains a very confiderable trad 
of land, the greater part of which is m Surryj upoi^ 
a rough calculation, between 2 and 3000 acres may 
bq in this county. It is principally of a very light 
iandy foil, and produces very little. If plantations 
of firs were made, they would thrive well, and be? 
come profitable. 

The total quantity of wafte lands in Hants, ex* 
dufive of the forefts, but mcluding 5,675 aci:es in 
the Ifle of Wight, is fuppofed to be 104,845 acres. 



Survey of the County op Durham, p. 43. 

Bl^ MR. JOSBFH GRANOEB. 

The Wq/ie Lands ire fituated moftly m the Weftcm 
parts of the county, and may, by probable conjee- , 

ture, 
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turc, amount to 130,000 acres, and being of diflfe- 
rent qualities, are capable of various improvements} 
, much lAay be converted into arable, much into ,pa£» 
ture, much into wood-land; and even of the mofles, 
it would be found that many might be drained, and 
(he reft not left unufeful for the produAion of peat. 
Lime, of an excellent quality, is at hand} and altho' 
the frequency of heavy fhowers in the Weftcm 
parts, may endai^r com by lodging it. Sec yet the 
culture of rape^ turnips, and potatoes, for all of 
which in many parts it is well adapted, would 
produce immediate profit, and prepare the land for 
being laid down to permanent grafs. Within the 
laft thirty years, large quantities of wafte lands in 
the lower parts of the county have been inclofed} 
and it is certain that the refulting advantages, m 
regard to improvement in quantity and quality of 
produce, ftock, rent, and increafe of population, 
have been, and continue to be very confiderable. It 
is impoffibleto treat this fubjcd of waftes, without 
lamenting that in fome of the rich parts of the county, 
particularly in the neighboi^rhood of the capital t)f 
It, large quantities of land ibould ftill lie totally de- 
prived of the benefit of cultivation, In commons; 
and that adjacent inclofures, by being fubjcft to the 
perverfe cuftom of mtcr-commoh, be prevented from 
that degree of fertilization to which the eafy oppor- 
(unity of procurmg manure, 19 moft cafes, would 

certainly 



CQrtaialy foQn cany the improvement of them: in 
their prefent ilate, little or no benefit is derived to 
any perfon whatever^ intitled either to common, or 
inter-common> from the ule of them. By an a£l of 
parliament pafled about twenty years ago, for di* 
viding Elvet-Mootj and for extinguiihing all right of 
common in certain inclofed inter-common lands, it was 
cnaded, that the lands fubjeA to intercommon fhall 
be difcharged therefrom, on the proprietors thereof 
paying an equivalent, to be afcertained by the com* 
miflioners under the faid aft. Their adjudication^ 
were executed without any difficulty, and with gc- 
peral approbation. . 



BURVEV OF THE NORTH-RlPINO OF YORKSHIRE, 
F. I20.-^BY Mil. TVK£> JUM. 

Though this riding poflefles fome exteniive opeQ 
arable fields, yet upon the whole the quantity is not 
large, and they are in fome degree annually leflening 
pj inclofures under afts of parliament, and would 
leflen ftill more rapidly, but for the great exppnce 
^ obtsdning thofe aAs. 

The improvements made upon open fields, and 
waftes after inclofure, has been very great, princi^ 
pally by the adoption of the turnip and cloyer huf- 
bandry; and by the cultivation of artificial grafies, 
the flock has been greatly increafed in npiabers, ahd 

m 



{till more fo in value; and the trops of corn ren- 
dered fo much fuperior to what they were when the 
fields were in their open ftate, and fallowing was 
praftifed, that there is nearly as much com grown 
as when the whole was arable. 

By inclofing waftc lands, large trafts of very con- 
fiderable value are brought into culture, on which 
is reared or maintained a much more valuable flock 
than when* they were in their original ftate, befides 
produxring much corn, and increafing the quantity of 
labour. 



Survey of Derbyshire, p. 33. 

BY MR. THOMAS BROWN. 

Within the laft fifteen years, I believe that above 
one-fourth part of the whole county of Derby has 
been inclofed — the two diftrifts which I have deno- 
minated fertile and low peaky arc almoft entirely in- 
clofed ; the high peak remains a field in many places 
for that improveipent. The advantages arifing from 
inclofing are very great, both to the owner and the 
community; the advantage to the owner being in 
fome meafurc governed by the nature of the foil, 
the quantity of wafte, and expence that attends the 
Inclofurc and making roads. Some inclofures within 
the laft fifteen years, I have been told, have nearly 
doubled the rental. Immediately on being inclofed 
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the rents advance between a third and a fifth. The 
increafe of the com does not feem to be in this pro- 
portion, for ufually on being inclofed much of the 
land is laid down under artificial grafles, lefs plough- 
cd, fewer fallows are made, and more of green 
crops are introduced into the fyftem of hufbandry. ' 
The quantity of the general produce, however, cer- 
tainly increafes in a greater proportion that the rent; 
for by inclofing, the capital employed by the farmer 
is confiderably increafed, and I think it demonftrable 
that the more capital a farmer employs in the ma- 
nagement of his farm, the greater quantity of pro- 
duce he carries to mal-ket for the ufe of the com- 
munity. The flock on an inclofed farm undoubtedly 
improves; for, no longer fubjeft to the cuftoms of 
the place, every farmer is at liberty to confult his 
own judgment in the improvement of his cattle j 
and experience fliews that the ftock in the inclofures 
is generally better than that in the common fields. 
The nature and fize of the inclofures feem to be well 
underftood by the men who have been employed; 
in general, they have very judicioufly adapted the 
fize of the field to the fize of the farm; and if I 
might be allowed to offer a hint for future inclofures, 
it would be, to confult as much as polfible the nature 
of the foil, and to place the fences, as near as may 
be, on the fpot where the nature of the foil changes. 
I know it cannot always be done; but I certainly 
ihould recommend the facrificing of a ftraight hedge, 

to 
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to attain the acquiildon of having the foil in each 
field of one nature, or as nearly fo as it is poiEble 
10 attain that point: many farms labour under in^ 
conveniencies in this refpeft; for where a field of 20 
acres confifts of foil fit to graze, and foil only capa- 
ble of rearing young ftock, the difadvantage muft. be 
apparent to every onej and in arable fields the difc 
fidvantage is ftill greater, for the culture and cropr 
ping that fucceeds beft on clay is not by any mean< 
the beft that can be adopted on a gravel, 



Survey of the Covnty of Dumfries, p. $$. 

BY MR. BRYCE JOHNSTON, 

Formerly there were feyeral commons (or ccm^ 
monties as they are called) in this county. But, 
fome years ago, the greater part of them were di? 
vided among the furrounding heritors, (proprieton; 
of land) in proportion to the fervitudes, which the 
dominant tenements had upon the common, (or the 
years of the long prefcription, according to the law 
of Scotland. Though this law is much more fiaivour^ 
able for i;he divifion of commons, than that of Engr 
land, yet the length of time and expencc of a procefe 
for divifion of commons are fo gre^t, dpccially 
when the parties in the prpcefs are niunerous, that 
in fome inftances heritors might purchafe as much 
land of equal quality, for litde more monpy than the 

expencc 



f xpence of |he diviiion. There are ftill a few com- 
mons; but the mod of the(e belong to fome of the 
royal boroughs; and the diriiion of them is pre* 
^rented chiefij by the nature of their charters, or the 
jarring views and difpofitions of tl^ burgeflb. 

In fome parts of Nprth-Britain, and in very many 
of South-Britain, commons ftill continue. So ftrong 
lure the old habits which men have formed from ge« 
Deration to generation, and fo very difficult is it to 
jDdkc illiterate or unthinking men change thefe, evea 
when, like all bad habits, they are equally difgraceful 
and hurtful to themfelves, that it is much eafier to 
point out a method of inq>roying commons highly 
advantageous to the publick and to the private pro* 
prietor, than it is to perfuade thefe men, either to 
embrace or acquiefce in that mode of improvement. 
Commonage is fo inimical to all improvement of 
land, and a fource of fuch perpetual contention even 
to thofe perfons who are fo unreafonably attached 
%o it, that though many metl^ods of correAing the 
prefent mode of commonage might be fuggeftcd, no 
one of them would be beneficial, permanent, or ge- 
nerally acceptable, to the perfons who oppofe the 
diviilon of commcms. 

In my humble opinion, a general a£l of parVuu 

menf for the divifion tf all commons^ both in South 

and North-Britain, ihpuld be pafled. It fhould fix 

a method of divifion expeditious, cheap, and perfeAly 

'equitable and fair to every perfon who hath a right 

in 
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in the common. When a common is divided, every 
perfon (hould be allowed lb improve his own pan 
of it in the beft way he can or will. His own intc* 
reft, in forty-nine inftances out of fifty, would foon 
lead Wm' to promote the publick gockl, by making 
his own lands produce to himfelf the greateft crops 
at the moft moderate expence. It might be for the 
advantage of the individuals, and of the publick at 
large, to give direftions, and fome pecuniary or ho- 
norary ailiftance, in different parts of the kingdom, 
to a few publick-fpirited and liberal-minded propria 
etors, or tenantsi, of fome pf thefe divided commons, 
that, by their example and the richnefs of their 
crops, they may lead on to improvements the other 
proprietors and tenants of the divided waftes. 



Survey of Staffordshire, p. 66^ 

BY MR. W. PITT. 

The waftes and unimproved lands of this county 
are very confiderable, and certainly, in the prefent 
ftate of population, their cultivation and improve-? 
ment is very much a national objeft. The moft ex- 
tenfive waftes, or uncultivated fpots in the county 
are, Needwood-forcft, Cannock-heath, and Sutton? 
Coldfield; befides a great number of commons of 
lefs extent, and fome confiderable trafts in the moor- 
lands and elfewhcre, appropriated and inclofed, but 
not improved, 

♦ Necdwoodf 
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.Needwood-forcft is a mod intcreftiug fpot. Here 
near 10,000 acres of one of the fineft foils of the 
kingdom lie in a flate of nature, wild and romantick! 
beautiful in the eye of the fox-hunter aud the fportf- 
man* But, confidering the flate of population and 
Gonfumption of landed produce, its continuance in 
its prefcnt ftate Is certainly indefenfible upon any 
found principle of general policy. Here the war* 
blcrs of the wood chaunt forth their mellifluent notes, 
and the herds of deer range at will over the plain^ 
or through the thicket. The fox, and the badger 
burrow on the declivity of the deep glen, the rabbit 
on the iandy hill, and the hare hides itfelf in the 
thicket. The woodcock, the fnipe, the pheafant, 
and the partridge, abound in profufioii$ but all often 
difturbed by their tyrant mafter— man. 

The natural difpofition of this extenfive forefl 
comprehends a great and beautiful variety of afpeft. 
Gradual eminences and eafy vales, with mean- 
dering rills, and now and then a bolder and more 
abrupt fwell, form the general feature of the forcft: 
a fit fubjeft for any degree of improvement by hu- 
man art and induftry. In the northern parts, par- 
ticularly within Marchington woodlands, the afpcft 
k bolder. Here the foreft is compofed of deep 
glens, lurrounded by abrupt precipices; impraftica- 
ble to the plough, but happily well clothed with 
wood, amongft which the (lout native oak, young, 
luxuriant, and of vigorous growth, is in great abund- 

ancc. 
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inec. On a Icvd With the fummit of thefc pfcci* 
f>ices is a broad upland furface, capable of being 
tonverted to corn or pafhire land of a firfl-rate 
^ualitfv 

The fwelk or hills of this forcft are very generally 
compofed of immenfe beds of red or white marl, the 
colour fotnetimes changing fuddenly, fo that in a 
finall diftance they are as diflinA as can be conceived^ 
iThisonarl, of a friable mouldering texture^ continues 
from the very furface to many yards in depth. In 
fome of the inclofed land adjoining, particularly Ad- 
derley-park farm, it is the fame, and both colours 
have been ufed promifctioufly fot itaarling land With 
equally good efkdi and very probably the white 
may contain ibe greater proportion of calcareous 
earth. The white loamy furfece is alfo equally pro*» 
duftive of corn of pafttire with the red, and equally 
cfteemed by the farmen This White marl I had 
licver obferved before^ The foreft is ftocked with 
deer, homed cattle, and horfes; but no Iheep arc 
filtered to feed on it. The fuppofed ftock may be 
about three thoufand deer, and three thottfand of 
all the other kinds in fummer, but much fewer in 
winter* The keeping of the 3000 horfes and horted 
cattle, charged at 12s. per head for the fummefing^ 
amounting to 1800 pounds, or about 48. per acre, is 
all the advantage that a neighbouring very intclli'- 
gent farmer fiippofcs the publick derive from this 
traft, the deer not being managed in any fyftem for 
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the publick advantage, or for the fupply o( fubfift- 
ence and employment for the bulk of ^mankind. I 
fhaU add for them to the above account one (hilling 
per acre> and five fliiUings per acre as the total value 
of the foreft to the publick in its prefent ftate. 

I eftimate the capital employed in flocking the 
foreft at 5!* per head upon 3000 in number, 01* 
15,0001. Although thefe not being continually kept 
there, csumot wholly be called foreft ftock, yet I will 
fuppofe that which ought to be taken oflF on this 
account to be made good by advantages arifing from 
the deer. The amount of capital employed in ftock* 
ing the foreft will then amount to 1 5,oooL or ^out 
il. 12s. 6d. per acre, and its value to the ^ublick 
in its prefent ftate as land about 23001. per annum* 

The extent of the foreft, by an ancient furvcy 
alluded to by the commiffioncrs of crown lands in 
their laft examination of it, is nine.thoufand two 
hundred and twenty acres ; of this, in cafe of inclo- 
fure, I will fuppofe 1 000' acres ought to be referved 
for wood-land. This may be done about the glens 
and impracticable fpois, and in other places where 
thriving oaks are the moft promifing: there they 
ought to be fenced off, and referved in clumps and 
coppices, which would be both an ornament to the 
country, and a nurfery for ftout oak timber. Two 
hundred and twenty acres I will fuppofe occupied 
by the lodges, and other fmaiyinclofures. This is 
already in an improved ftate j loco acres will then 
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remain for improvement. The moment that thcfe 
ihall have been indofed^ and buildings for occupa- 
tion erefted on them, they will be wonh for a term 
as many guineas per annum, and would be improved 
to a higher value. The amount of capital employed 
in fuch improvement in buildings, inclofure, crops, 
flock, &Ci might on this rich land be 20I. per acre. 
Deduft the prefent capital, il. 12s. 6d. per acre, re- 
mains increafe 18I. 7s. 6d. per acrej which, upon 
8000 acres, adds 147,0001. to the national capitali 
By improving this traA, the increafed amiual pro- 
duA would probably be five pounds per acre, or 
40-oooL per annum. 

Cdfmock'Heath is the mod extenfive waftc in this 
county, but its extent cannot be eafily determined 
with accuracy; I eftimate it at about forty fquarc 
miles, or upwards of 25,000 acres. Large trafts of 
land on the North and Weft parts of this waftc con- 
fift of a good light foil, adapted to the turnip and 
barley culture: the Eaft and South parts are a colder 
gravelly foil, in many places covered with heath to 
a vaft extent J yet I have no doubt but the whole 
may be brought into cultivation, and that fome of 
our inclofed land now under cultivation is not at all 
of a fupcrior quality to this wafte. 

Stttton-Coldfield is alfo a very extenfive wafte, of 

no other ufe but as a ftieep-walk> or rabbit-warren; 

that part of it in ^Jtaffordfliire contains, according 

.to an eftimate by a wry intelligent rcfident neartlbe 
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fpot, about 6500 acres; and be fuppofes the addi- 
tional wafte land between Litchfield and Birmingham, 
including Bromwich-heath, Aldridgc-common, Wal- 
fal-wood, Wittington-hcath, and Wecford-hills, will 
raife the amount of Sutton-Coldfield to ten tboufand 
acres : their value in their prcfent ftate amounts, by 
his information, 10 3s. 6d. per acre; and if inclo/ed 
would rife to 10s. 6d. per acre for the firft twenty- 
one years, and afterwards be greater. The Other 
principal wajlesr in the county arc thofc of Swindon, 
Womborn, and near Stewponey, in the South; 
Morrcdge, Wctlcy-moor, Stanton-moor, Hollingtoa- 
heath, Caverfwall-common, in the North. In other 
parts of the county we find Calf-heath, EiEngton- 
wood, Sncad-coraraon, Wyrlcy and Pelfall commons; 
Tirlcy, Afhley, and Macr heaths; Swinnenon, Tit- 
tenfor, and Shelton heaths; Houlton, Milwich, 
Hardwick, and Fradfwell commons, and many others; 
and upon a retrofpcft of the whole, I cannot put 
our prafticable wafte lands, or fuch as^are capable of 
being brought into cultivation, at lefs than 1 00,000 
acres. Their prefcnt value as Ihcep-walks amounts 
to 3s. per acre per annum: their value inclofcd, and 
after one round of cultivation, (tithe free) will 
amount to 1 5s. per acre, and improve by inclofure and 
cultivation,^ twelve ftiillings per acre, orfixty tboufand 
founds per annum. The prefcnt capital or value of 
ftock belonging to fuch land may be eftimated at los. 
per acre, or 50,0001. the capital of the land; the 
VOL. VIII. M capital 
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capital of the land, when inclofed and cultivated, 
including buildings, fences, crops, live (lock, imple- 
ments and furniture, would amount to 15I. per acre, 
or one million five hundred thou(and pounds. 

The addition to the national capital, by fuch gene- 
ral inclofure and improvement in this county, would 
amount to one million four hundred and fifty thouiand 
pounds. This, land alfo would make many farms, 
which, with a due proportion of labourers' tenements, 
would employ a population of twenty thoufand perfonsy ' 
children and families included, in cultivation and 
other occupations connefted and dependent there- 
upon; would furnifh food for double that number ^ 
and would maintain alfo at lead double the prefent 
number of Jheepy if fheep flock fhould become the 
chief objeft, independent of other flock, which at 
prefent draws no nourifhment or fubfiflence from 
this traft. Thofe farms alfo would produce a pro- 
portion of com: the wool alfo of the fheep might 
be increafed in weight, and improved in quality, by a 
due attention to ram& and breeding flock. A general 
inclofure and improvement by cultivation of all the 
wajles in the kingdom would by greatly increajing the 
national capital^ and have a proportionable effeil tipon 
the revenue \ and it is ajlonifhing that the colonization of 
dijlant countries Jhould have beenfo much encouraged^ 
while the cultivation of our own country remains Jo 
far from being finijhed or perfeded. 

, Survey 
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Survey of Worcestershire, p* 17. 

BY MR. W. POMEROY. 

The wajie lands in this county contain, at a very 
low computation, from 10 to 20,000 acres: the me- 
dium 15,000. They are in general depaftured by a 
miferable breed of fhecp, belonging to the adjacent 
cottagers and occupiers, placed there for the fake 
of their fleeces, the meat of which feldom reaches 
the market, a third fleece being moftly the laft re- 
turn they live to make. 

Moft of the common, or wafte land, is capable 
of being converted into tillage of the firft quality; 
of this defcription Malvern Chace^ extending fome 
thou/and acres ^ and enriched by the foil and manure 
waftied down from the extenfivc ftieep-walks on the 
adjoining hills, and above all well fupplied with the 
waters of the numerous fprings, flands foremoft; 
nor is there in this county (rocks excepted) a part 
not acccflible to the plough, but would produce 
moft excellent timber. As to the prefent mode of 
commonage J it is Jo radically had as not to adnUt ofim^ 
provementy without a total alteration. 



Survey o^ Monmouthshire, p. 24. ^ 

BY MR. JOHN FOX. 

The quantity of rich land lying in commons on the 
marlhes is very confiderable. Greenmoor^ it is fup* 
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pofed, contains about 500 acres; Caldecoit about 
800 acres; thefc are the two principal con^mons. 
There are feveral other commons, fome of them ex- 
tenfive trafts, lying near to the town of Monmouth, 
in the way to Chepftow, that might be converted 
into fine arable and pafture land, if inclofedj and Silfo 
upon the hills there is much wafte land, to the 
amount of many thou/and acres ^ that fome parts of, 
at jeaft, might be brought into a ftate of cultivation, 
and become much more beneficial, being at prefent 
in a ftate of nature. 



Survey OF Fx-intshire, p. 2. 

BY MR. GEORGE KAV. ' 

Although fmall portions of the wajie lands have 
lately been divided and inclofed, yet there are many 
thoufand acres Jllll left in their original Jiate^ which 
are very capable of being converted into arable and 
paftture lands. And, although all the wafte lands or 
commons in North- Wales are denonainated moun- 
tains, yet many of them arc as level as a bowling- 
green; and in this county they are, in general, not 
more hilly than the arable lands, nor is the fi>il in- 
ferior in quality, where it is as well cultivated. In 
Flintftiire, the commons are depaftured by (heep, 
black cattle, horfes, and affes, belonging to the 
neighbouring tenants, from which no poflible advaa* 
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tagc can be derived, as the poor animals, kept fai this 
almoft ftarved (late, can never improve; on the con- 
trary, the lofs fuftained by death throughout North- 
"Wales is incredible. There are many farmers, 
who, rather than riik their (lock on the commons, 
fell their privilege at the paltry fum of 4d. per head 
for (heep during the feafon, and for other cattle in- 
proportion. The expence of improvement cannot 
be great, inclofing and draining . being the chief 
things required. Coal and lime-done are got in 
abundance, and at aneafy rate. An acre can be well 
limed for 3L fterling, and limd, of all manures^ is the 
bed for land of this defcription. 



Survey of Anglesey, p. ao. 

BY MR. OBORG£ KAY. 

The commons^ or wade lands, are computed at 
5,000 acres, and no divi(ion of them is as yet pro- 
pofed. They are depadured chiefly by (heep, and 
fome of them are inclofed, not with a defign to im- 
prove the commons, but to prevent thofe poor darved 
looking animals from committing depredations upon 
the adjacent fields. 

The greatcd improvements that can be made on 
the wade lands, arc, in my opinion, to inclofe and 
plant them ; the thinnings of which, in a few years, 
would not only produce a great deal of fuel, but 

alfo 
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alfo paling for the protcftion of fences, an aniclc 
very much wanted ; likcwife, would afford {belter to 
the fields^ and in time become very valuable to the 
proprietor. 



Survey of Carnarvonshire, p. i6* 

BY MR. GEORGE KAT. 

All the mountains in Caernarvonftiire, and alfo 
fome parts of the low ground on the Weft fide of 
the county, are commons ; the mountains are chiefly 
dcpaftured by {heep, and the low grounds by black 
cattle. Although it is a praftice in this county, 
amongft the tenants, to meet annually, and to de- 
termine what is the proper number of fteep which 
each ought to fend to the mountains, (which is re- 
gulated according to the extent or fize of his farm,) 
yet this does not prevent them from being almoft 
always over-ftocked ; and rather than run the ri/k 
of their ftock , being ftarved, many fell their privi- 
lege at 4d^ per head for the feafon, which is com- 
monly from May, when they are driven up, until 
Michaelmas, when they are brought down. 

Although the mountains in many places are rocky 
and bare, yet there are a vaft number which arc 
green, and would afford excellent pajiure^ were they 
private property ^ and inclofed^ which would prevent 
them from being oyer-ftocked^ 

Survey 
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Survey of Montgomeryshire, p. 12. 

Bt MR. GEORGE CAY. 

Full one half of Montgomeryfliire, I was informed, 
confifts of wq/ie lands j or commons^ which are chiefly 
depaftured by fheep, and innumerable ponies, with 
a few cattle ; and here, as in other Welch counties, 
the commons are all denominated mountains; altho' 
fome extenfive tracts are to be feen, as far as the 
eye can reach, without the obftruftion of a hill of 
any confequcnce. Thefe might be converted into 
good arable land, (were the prefent mode of com- 
monage correAed) but at prefent are lying in a ftate 
of nature, without the veftigc of a tree or fence to 
fcreen them from the blafts to which they are now 
expofed. After a divijkn has taken place, (whicby 
for the good of the country at large^ I hope is not far 
dijiant^y the firft thing to be attended to, in the im- 
provement of land of this defcription, is draining; 
and the next, fufficient fences and plantations, laid 
out judicioufly, fo as to afford proper fhelter to the 
fields. Then crops might be raifed that would amply 
repay the expence of improvement. In converfing 
with fome gentlemen iq this county, about impro- 
ving wafle lands, in the manner I have now defcribed, 
they ti;eated the idea with ridicule, as being chime- 
rical and too expenfive. That there arc fome lands 
incapable of being improved^ or rather, that the 

proper 
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proper method of improving them has not yet been 
difcoyercd, I will not deny. Bat the objeftions ftated 
againft the improvement of wafte lands in Montgo- 
meryftiire vv^ere, that they were bleak, and in many 
places abounded with mofs and heath. Their bleak- 
nefs may be eafily acconntcd for, from the total want 
of plantations and fences; and as to the moify lands, 
I have only to appeal to the improvements made by 
Edward Corbet, efq;" in the adjoining county of 
Merioneth, to whom the gentlemen in this county 
ought to be very much obliged for his exertions, 
would they but pro^Ic by them. When he firft began 
to improve his moffy or turbary lands, his neighbours 
looked upon him as a madman, and treated his fchemc 
with the utmoft ridicule; notwithftanding which he 
now draws fifty per cent, per annum for the money 
laid out, which is the fame as buying an cftate at two 
years purchafe. Many other inftances might be 
given, were it neceflary, where mofs has been highly 
'improved; and as rivers and rivulets abound in this- 
county, the flooding of the mofly lands might be 
pra iifcd after being properly drained ; which would 
be attended with great fuccefs. 

It is a faft well afcertained, that the watering of 
heathy ground foon deftroys the heath, and that 
abundance of fweet healthy grafs is produced. There 
are many places in Scotland, where the land is- now 
inclofed and cultivated, that formerly prefented a 
more barren appearance than a great part of the 

waftc 
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wafte lands in Montgomeryfliire, and pays ^cU for 
the expence of improvement. The commons in this 
county are in townfliips, and the landmarks are well 
known. The fhepherds occafionally pay them a. 
vifit to prevent the animals from rambling, or going 
beyond their limits, which indeed very feldom hap- 
pens, except in the fpring months, when the mares 
ar^ in feafon ; when it is abfolntely impoffible to 
keep them within their own bounds, and is therefore 
very rarely attempted j but fo foon as that is over, 
they come back to the grounds on which they ufed to 
pafture, as if by inftinft. The ponies live conftantly 
on the mountains, until they are old enough for the 
market, and a number of wedders alfo winter there, 
(which are looked after by fome cottagers which 
rcfidc on the borders of the commons) neither of 
wWch are allowed any other food than what they 
can gather, and confequently many ftarvc in hard 
winters. 



Survey of Merionethshire, p. lo, 

i 

BY MR. GEORGE KAY. 

The wade lands in Merionethfliire are of very con- 
fiderable extent, and by embanking and draining in 
fome places, and by draining alone in others, might 
be converted into fine pafture, or hay lands ; the 

prccarioufhcfs 
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prccarioufncfs of the weather bemg much againft 
the raifing of corn crops. There are about 600 
aaes in the neighbourhood of Torvin, adjoining 
the propeny of Mr. Corbet, of which, 300 acres 
are peat or turf, 200 fand, and 100 ftrong clay, 
which are not at prefent worth 6d. per acre j but, by 
being embanked and drained, might be made worth 
20S. per acre, at leaft. Upon the river Dovey there 
are 500 acres private property, not now worth 5s. 
per acre, but, by embanking and draining, might be 
made worth 2I. per acre ; and I was informed the 
whole expence would not exceed 300I. 

At Traeth-Mawr and Traeth-Bychar, there arc 
about 4000 acres, which are conmion, and capable 
of the higheft improvement, by embanking and 
draining. Harlach-Marfh, confiding of about 600 
acres, is alfo very capable of improvement, and at a 
very fmall expence, as neither much embanking nor 
draining is required; there is alfo a great quantity of 
land in the interior parts of this county that require^ 
to be drained and inclofed. 



Survey of Denbighshire, p. ii. 

BY ImR. GEORGE KAY. 

There are no common arable lands in this county, 
but fcveral commons to a great extent, at prefent 

depaffaired 
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dcpafturcd by the cattle and flieep belonging to the 
adjacent tenants ; it is needlefs again to obferve, that 
they arc invariably over-ftoclccd and uninclofed. To 
pardcularize all the improvements that might be 
made on wafte lands in Denbighlhire, would be folly 
in me to attempt, as the climate and quality of the 
foil mud be confulted, which it was impoifible for me 
to do in an excurfion of this kind. But from the 
bcft authorities, and my own obfervations, I can aver, 
that if a divifion of them were to take place, a great 
pan might be converted into arable land; and, where 
neater can be applied, (which might be done in many 
inftances) into rich meadows. Drsuning, inclofing, 
and planting, ought never to be neglefted. The 
moll ftcrile pans might alfo be improved; but to at- 
tempt that, whilft there were an acre of better land 
to cultivate, would be the higheft imprudence, not 
to .call it worfe. No advantages accrue from the 
prefent mode of commonage; on the contrary, the 
balance is very conunonly on the wrong fide of the 
ledger. 



Survey of Hertfordshire, p. 50. 

TThere are feveral fmall conmions and waftes from 
ao to 50 acres, and fome confiderably larger; the 
whole may contain 4500 acres; great part of thcfc 

arc 
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arc the fliccp-downs flvirting the county next Cam- 
bridgefhire ; and other fimilar ftieep-downs produ- 
cing fwcet paflure on a very thin ftaple. Thcfe flieep- 
downs, if not ovcr-ftocked, are valuable in their pre- 
fent ftate, as they aflFord pafture for flieep in the 
fpring and fummer, and the flieep are folded every 
night on the light fallows adjoining, and manure 
* them. It is the opinion of wool-ftaplers, that the 
wool of flieep fo fed is longjsr in the ftaple, and finer 
in the thread, than thofe fed in inclofures and 
better land. 

The common near "Margetftrcct contains about 
600 acres, part of which is faid to be in Bcdford- 
fliirej this is in general good land, and worth from 
1 23. to 15s. per acre, per annum; the other com- 
mons and waftes, time would not permit me to exa- 
mine with that attention which would warrant me 
to give a decided opinion of their value ; they arc 
moftly poor, gravel}/, or chalky foils. Aftiwell cow- 
common contains about 150 acres of good land. 
To afcertain t^e advantage arifmg to the publick 
from the inclofure of common-fields, commons, and 
wade lands in general, the prevailing arguments 
againft inclofing muft be fcrioufly confidered ; and 
if it fliall appear that any defcription of perfons have 
been injured by inclofures hitherto made, that injury 
may be avoided in future inclofures, and fiift^, 
The injury, faid to be fuftained by the poor. 

This 
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This leading argument, like Aaron's ferpent, f«^. 
lows up the reft, and leans fo ftrongly to the fide of 
humanity, that the beft minds are fooneft led away 
by it; \ will venture to fay, that it has hitherto been 
in a great mcafure upheld by this charafteriftick bias 
of the county. 

The poor here meant are cottagers having com- 
mon rights, and labourers, or fervants employed in 
hufbandry; and if the inclofure of conmion-fields be 
confidered in one narrow point of view only, the 
praftice will appear to leffen the labour of the poor; 
for ten, or any given number of acres, lying together, 
are cultivated in a fhoner fpace of time, and with 
Icfs labour and .trouble, than the fame quantity of 
land lying in feparate half acres and roods, and fcat- 
tered over a large common-field. It will even be 
admitted, that in many cafes three teams will plough 
the fame .quantity of land in an inclofed ftate, which 
would require four teams in an open field ftate j the 
labour of one ploughman, driver, and team, in four, 
would be funk by the inclofure, though the land 
when inclofed may be doubled in value. This lan4 
when inclofed will require hedging and ditching; 
the turnip crops thereon, hoeing; the fecond crops 
of clover, cutting and making; one- third more of 
the" land conftantly cropped will employ more weed-^ 
ers, and the occupiers of the land be better enabled 
to pay their labourers their wages. 

it 
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It muft be admitted, notwithftanding, that when 
the land to be inclofed is properly meadow or pafturc 
land, that is, would be of more value if converted 
to dairy or grazing farms, than continued under the 
plough, a converfion of this fort would materially 
affcft, and docs, wherever it happens, materially 
afFeft the poor, who are tied to their parifties by 
the poor laws, and cannot emigrate with their fa- 
milies in queft of bread. 

The fcanty allowance of a parifti, to alleviate the 
wants of ftarving children, is poor compenfation to 
an honeft hard-working father, for the lofs of that 
labour by which he had hitherto cheerfully fuflained 
them ; and fome palliative fhould be applied to all 
thefe heart-breaking cafes. 

The capital machines of late invention and unri- 
valled excellence, applied to our (jtaple manufaftorics, 
though at firft complained of, have added in a ten- 
fold ratio to the labours of the infant poor, and the 
energy of the manufafturer. 

The next item to be confidered in the catalogue 
of injuries is, in my apprehenfion, of a much more 
ferious nature, and requires the deliberate inveftiga- 
tion of the moil confummate abilities, before a re- 
medy can with fafety be applied; let it be my humble 
office to point it out. 

To almofl every common-field, common, or wafle 
within the kingdom, there are cottage rights an- 
nexed; 
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nexed; how thcfc rights accrued, whether by fuf- 
ferance or othcrwifc, is now out of the' queftion; 
they are grown into prefcription^ the great land- 
mark of the fons of the foil; the fulcrum of the 
bcft-poized conftitution, that human talents ever 
formed J and which muft be touched with due 
caution. 

It^will readily be admitted, that the advantage 
derived to cottagers from this right is in mod cafes 
ideal, while the publick fuftains a ferious lofs by 
lands of this defcription not being either at all cul* 
tivated, or not cultivated to the bed advantage. 

Nearly the^whole of the parifti of Afhwell is un- 
inclofed; abounds with cottagers, having common 
rights over a very good cow-common, containing 
about 1 50 acres, a great number of wide baulks and 
wades interfperfed in the common fields, and the run 
of the fallow fields, in one of the largeft parifties in 
the county of Hertford. The cottagers of Alhwell 
have alfo this peculiar advantage : every cottager is 
entitled to departure two cows, and no inhabitant of 
the pariih occupying one houfe, and maintaining 
one family, has a right to departure more, let his 
holding be ever fo'extenfive) therefore if common 
rights can advantage cottagers any where, thofe of 
the parifli of Afliwell certainly will; but very few 
of thefc much-favoured cottagers have wherewithal 
to purchafe a cow, and if they had they cannot get 
provender to maintain her in the winter; the con- 

fcquencc 
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fcquence is, that only eight cows were kept by cot- 
tagers in AlhwcU in the year 1 794. Thefe cottagers 
have alfo a right to lead (as they term it) their cows 
on the baulks and waftcs interfperfed in the common 
fields at all times, and while the crops arc on tbc 
ground. 

The exercife of this right is the fource. of much 
injury to crops, cultivated with great care and ex- 
pence, and which have afforded bread to the nume- 
rous poor of the parifti employed in weeding them. 
But this right, though productive of little good and 
much mifchief, mud not be wantonly annihilated; for 
the cottager of Alhwell, who has neither the means 
to purchafe a cow, nor provender to feed her in 
winter, values himfelf on his common right; he looks 
with an eye of jealoufy on a proprietor or occupier, 
if he inclofes a very fmall part of the known land, 
or ploughs but a fingle furrow from a baulk or 
wafte. 

If the cottager cannot purchafe now, he chcriflies 
the hope that he may be able to purchafe hereafter: 
this hope may never be realized, but it is his pre^ 
fent, and perhaps his future fubftitute for a cow. A 
majority in number and value of the land-owners in 
Afliwcll, might, on application to parliament, obtain 
an aft to inclofe, and to allot a portion of lancl to 
the cottagers adequate to the value of all their com- 
mon rights, but not adequate to what they now arc 
in their idea, could they exercife them; they would 

therefore. 
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therefore, no doubt, grumble at the exchange, though 
for the better to all parties* The cottagers of Alh- 
wcll, though numerous, are by far too feeble to 
rcfift the force of an aft of parliament; but the cot- 
tagers (the poor) of the kingdom, are the many; 
therefore a general fcheme of inclofure muft be ma- 
naged with more dexterity to prevent mifchief. 

The increafe and employment of the hardy pea- 
fantry of the kingdom, are objcfts of firft-rate im- 
port, and therefore I humbly conceive, that a publick 
aft warranting the inclofure of commons and waftes, 
in a way lefs expenfive than that hitherto adopted, 
requiring, as a preliminary, the confent of three- 
fourths of the cottagers iq the pariih or place to 
be inclofed, and guarding, with the energy of patri- 
otifm, the interefts of the fons and daughters of the 
foil, would be attiended with the happieft eficfts; as 
I am &tisfied that this confent of three-fourths of 
the many may be ealily obtained, provided they are 
fairly and honeftly dealt with. 

As the county of Hertford is by far too narrow 
and unproduftive a field on which to inveftigate the ' 
aftual ftate, and determine the claims of cottagers at 
large, I muft beg leave to refer to whzt experience 
has taught me of the aftual flate of cottagers, as 
far as that experience has reached. Where waftes 
and commons are moft extenfive, there I have per* 
ceived the cetiagers are the moft wretched and worth' 
UJs : accuftomed to rely on a precarious and vaga- 

VOL. viii. N bond 
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bond fubfiftcncc from land in a (late of nature, when 
that foils they recur to pilfering, and* thereby become 
a nuilance to their hondl and induftrious neighbours; 
and if the father of a family of this fort be withdrawn 
from fociety for his crimes, his children become bur* 
thenfome to the parifli. It may be truly faid, that 
for cottagers of this defcription the game is. pre- 
ferred, and by them dcftroyedj they are moftly be- 
neath the law, and out of the reach of deteftion, 
and while they can earn four or five fhillings, and 
fomqtimes more, in a night by poaching, they will 
not be fatisficd with lod, or is. per day for honed 
labour.* A reform here is abfolutety necdfary, 
whether by confent or otherwife ; and an inclofcure 
of the commons and waftes will aflFord thefe cottagers 
an honcfter livelihood, if they think proper to an- 
braceit; if not, brighter profpefts will thereby ac- 
crue to the rifing generation, who may not be fo 
hardened as their progenitors. 

Landed properties in manufa£luring towns aod 

pariflies are heavily loaded with poor-rates, when 

^ the manufa^hirers are not employed; and pariibes itt 

which boroughs are fituatcd are, almoft without ex* 

ccption, loaded with poor of the very worft defcrip- 



• Too fxnall encouragement this to purfue honeft labour! But we 
txuft the honeft labourers in the kingdom are on the average better 
paid. And found policy y as well as humuutyircqniitv they ihouid be 
fo paid. 

tion: 
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tioti; thefe I leave entirely to the wifdom of the !©• 
giflature, as any hints of my fuggefting may be con* 
ftrued into a parallel between the borough cottagers 
and their prefent reformers* I am fatisfied that the 
honed and induftrious. cottagers every where, to 
whom commons are of very little advantage, will 
acquiefce in inclofures, provided their confcnt be 
aiked, and an equivalent held out to them for their 
cottage rights. 

Though Hertfordlhire contains Ids wafte than 
mod counties in the kingdom, there are notwithftand* 
ing feveral fmall commons and waftes from twenty 
to fifty acre§ and upwards therein, which, though no 
objeft of intei^commonage to the pariihes where 
they lie, are notwithftanding, when taken coUe^ve^ 
ly, an object of fome moment to the publick; and 
as there are fimilar fmall commons and Wades in 
every county in the kingdom, the objeft is by that 
circumflance greatly enlarged; a partition of thefe 
common^ would not compenfate to the perfons ha- 
ving common right therein for the expence and 
trouble of making that partition valid, though none 
of them will fuffer another to ufurp his rights, there- 
fore thefe commons and Waftes remain uninclofed. 

As it is a matter of indifierence to the honourable 
Board) and to the publick, whether fuch commons 
and waftes are cultivated by A or B, provided they 
are cultivated; the intercfts of all parties may be con- 
centrated by a publick aft warranting the inclofure 

N a thereof. 
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thereof, with the approbation of three-fourths of 
the land-owners, including the lord of the manor, 
the reftor, or vicar, and the overfeer of the poor for 
the time being, to let their commons for 21 years to 
the higheft bidders, or for the beft rent that can be 
got for the fame, giving a preference to induftrious 
cottagers with families; the rents to be applied in the 
firft place towal-ds the difchargc of the expcnces in- 
curred by the inclofure, and for ever afterwards one- 
twentieth part thereof to the lord of the manor, one- 
tenth to the officiating clergyman, provided his fli- 
pend be lefs than looL per annum; and the relidue 
in difcharge of the poor-rates, or land-tax, in cafe 
of a furplus: fiitore leafes to be granted by the fame 
parties or their fuccdfors, and the furplus of rent 
to be received and accoimted fbr by the overfeer for 
the time being. The inhabitants of the pariih of 
Dale may not be difpofed to indofe now, if aided by 
fuch a£k ; but they may afterwards. 

Appeals may be made to the juftices at the quar- 
ter-feffions, who fhould in thefc fmaH matters be the 
dernier refort ; and the confent of the parties to the 
inclofure, &c. be certified by them, and enrolled m 
chancery, in perpetuum rei te/iimonhm* 

In common fields where the feparate iHt)perties 
are afcertained by buttals and boundals, and are 
called known-tand, in contradidion to commons and 
waftes, which are called unknown land, the now 
flraggling (late of landed property fo circumftanced, 

though 
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though of coniiderable annual value, renders an equi- 
table exchange of lands neccflary, to promote the 
cultivation and imprgvement thereof. In thefe cafes 
a^hial furveys and values muft be made, to afcertain 
with precifion the values of the feparate properties, 
and under the direftion of commiffioners appointed 
by the general confent of the land-owners. A whole 
parifli is converted into a money value, future and 
more convenient roads are marked out, an adequate 
portion of land is allotted to the church in lieu of 
tithes; the lord of the manor has generally one- 
twentieth of the common or unknown land, quantity 
and quality confidered, and each feparate proprietor 
has a new eilate marked out for him, Ijring together 
and as convenient as pofEble to his home-ftall, and 
duly proportioned to the value of his former eftate, 

Profeflional men have hitherto confidered the aid 
of parliament neceflary, to confirm the inclofurc of 
property of this fort and magnitude, either before 
or after the inclofure; as in molt cafes there are par- 
ties interefted who are not competent to give their 
confent. 

The chancellor may be empowered to confent for 
fuch parties upon petition, and dire£t ifiues in cafes 
of difputes or di£fcrences among the proprietors. 
But the mterefts of cottagers muft be attended to, 
and the confent of three-fourths of perfons of this 
defcription had, before any publick a£l of inclofure 
can, with iafety to the peace, and I may truly fay, the 

interefts 
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intercfts of the publick, be carried into effeft, I re- 
peat, that I am fatisfied that this confent of three- 
fourths of, the many may be eafily obtained, pro- 
vided they are feirly and honeftly dealt with, and 
have feparate allotments adequate to the value of 
their common rights. 

It is for the benefit of the ftate that the cottagers' 
allotment ftiould enure to his children, the future 
guides of the helm and the ploughrj to reftrain him 
from alienating would be unconftitutional; but the 
cottage and its appcrtenances may be excmpted-from 
all rates and taxes while they remain in the family. 
The hope of rewards is better calculated to render 
mankind virtuous, than the fear of punifhment. 



Survey of Nqrthamptonshire, p. 29. 

Though there is not one acre of wafte land in 
this county properly fo called, yfet there are many 
thoufand acres in the open field lordfliips in a flaic 
of common paffurage, which, under proper manage- 
ment, might be made to produce abundant crops 
both of corn and grafs, while at prefent they do not 
yield pafturage which at the higheft computation 
can be eftimated at 5s. the acrej indeed, if the cal- 
culation were fairly made, the occupiers are not bc- 
ocfited to the extent of half that fum, as the ftock 

which 
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which ihcy fend to departure upon thefc commons^ 
is liable to fo many difeafes and accidents, as, one 
year with another, nearly counterbalances any ad« 
vantages which can be derived from poflciBng this 
right; while, on the other hand, the keeping fuch 
extenfive trads of land in a (late of commonage is 
attended with one very great difadvantage to the 
farmers in the neighbourhood, becaufe, while thefc- 
rights of commonage are continued, no attention 
whatever will be paid to the improvement of the 
breed of ftock; for it is not to be fuppofed that a 
farmer, who depends upon the fcanty food wfaidi 
thefe commons afford for the maintenance of his 
cattle, horfes, and fheep, will ever be at much 6X»> 
pence or trouble for the improvement of the differ 
rent breeds. Without enumerating all the various 
commons of fmall extent, fituated in different parts 
of the county, or the nature or extent of the com* 
mon rights of paflurage, poileffed by thofe who re- 
fide in the neighbourhood of the forefts and chaces^ 
it may only be neceffary heie to meption particularly 
that of 

THE GREAT PETERBOROUGH FEN. 

A trad of fine level land, containing between fix 
and feven thoufand acres, of a foil equal to any per- 
haps in the kingdom of Great-Britain, and fufcep- 
tible of the hig^eft cultivation. It is fituated between 
Peterborough and Crowland, towards the North* 

£aa 
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Eaft bounds of the county, and is fubjcft. to the dc- 
pafturage of the cattle, horfes, and fhcep, of thirty- 
two pariihes or townfliips in the naghbourhood, 
which comprize what is commonly called the Soke 
of Peterborough. The fanners who live in the 
townihips inmiediately adjoining, conlider their right 
of commonage as of no value to them ; and it n^^y 
therefore be fuppofed that thofe who live at the dif- 
tance of eight or ten miles cannot be much benefited 
thereby. Indeed, conlidering the pfefent mode of 
management, it is impoffible that any advantage can 
arife to the perfons having right therein. That it 
is a valuable trad of land, however, if under proper 
cultivation, is fully afcertained from the following 
circumflance;— The annual expence of keeping the 
drains, bridges, &c. in proper repair is confiderable, 
and the means adopted by thofe concerned, for rai- 
fing a fund for this purpofe, is to let a certain num- 
ber of acres to fome tenant in the neighbourhood 
for a courfc of com-cropping, for three or four 
years, when it generally lets at from 3I. to 5L per 
acre. From this accouflt it may be fafely dated, 
that if thefe fix or feven thoufand acres were con- 
verted into private property, and divided into &rm*s 
of a proper fize, the whole might be rented on 
leafes of moderate endurance, at from aos. to 30s. 
per acre; and it may be further obfervcd, that the 
produce of thefc lands, under tha^fyftem, would 

exceed 
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! exceed what they now yield, to the extent of many 
thoufand pounds a year, while the additional number 
of hands, which would be rcquifitc for the cultiva- 
tion of thefe farmsj could not be (hort of 1300 or 
1 400. The advantages, therefore, both of a publick 
and private nature, which mud necellarily refult from 
a divifion of this commod, are fo obvious as to re« 
quire no illuftration. 

The perfon who is moft materially intercfted, is 
Earl FiTzwiLLiAM, though a great many others 
arc, to a certain extent, concerned. From the truly 
rcfpeftable charafter of that noble lord, there can be 
no doubt that a proper application made to him^ 
from all thofe having intereft in the divifion, would 
be attended with the bed confequences, as, from his 
difpofition to be ferviceable to thofe who refide in 
his neighbourhood, he would cheerfully embrace fo 
favourable an opportunity of materially promoting 
their intereft. But as the whole inhabitants of thefe 
thirty-two parifties may be faid to be in fome de^ 
gree concerned,, and as it would anfwer no good 
purpofe to call together fo numerous a body of peo- 
pie, it might therefore be proper that a meeting 
{houldJ)e held in each pari(h, and powers gnuited 
to one of the moft refpedable of the inhabitants 
to meet a perfon deputed by each of the other pa- 
riihes, in order to make the application, and procure 
his lordfliip's coqfent to the ineafure j and if obtained, 

of 
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•f which there is no reafon to doubt, application 
might then be made to parliament, which would, no 
doubt, agree as to the propriety of the divifion, and 
pafs a bill appointing commiHioners to negociace the 
bufmefs in common form. 

Among the various important objefts which na- 
turally fall under the coufideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, there are none which, in their confe- 
quenccs, will prove more extenfively beneficial, in a 
national point of view, than their giving every pot 
fible aid to thofe fpiritcd proprietors, who are anxious 
to promote the improvement of the country, by 
bringing the commons and wade lands under culti- 
vation, as nothing will fo certainly promote or main- 
tain an increafe of population. 

With refpeft to what are the beft means to be 
purfued in regard to the common in queftion, it 
would be improper in this rq)ort to determine. It 
3|tppears only neccffary to repeat, that the improve- 
ment of it would give regular employment to a great 
number of hands, and fumifh the publick markets 
with an additional quantity of fevcral thouiand quar- 
ters of grain annually; all of which can be effeAed, 
without being attended with any bad confeqwcnccs 
whatever. 



Art, 
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Art, Xn. 
On the Inconvenience of the prefent Syjiem of Tirmsk 



£xtra£led from the County Agricultural Surveys. 



THE reafons which induced the Committee to 
adopt the plan of giving extrafts from the 
County Surveys refpcfting wq/ie lands ^ have operated 
in favour of fuch extrafts on the fubjeft of tithes. 
The fubjeft being one of thofe prominent ones which 
conftantly engage the notice of farmers, and the 
publick — and being confidered in different points of 
view, by parties differently interefted concerning 
them, it has been thought, that the condenfed 
opinions of numerous furveyors and virriters, who 
had opportunities of obferving the local effeft of 
this fyftem, as they proceeded, would be an agree* 
able and ufeful article in this publication. 



Survey of Berkshire, p. 49. 
Withrefpeft to tithes ^ the praftice generally foU 
lowed in the prefent mode of indofing, of ** allot- 
^^ ting land in lieu of them,'' is certainly a goo4 
one; and preferable in my opinion to a corn rent, 
or any mode which obliges the clergyman to depend 
on the induftry of his parifiiioners for his income. 
The only objeOion that ohi be raifcd, is, that the 

dergymaa 
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clergyman may be forced to become his own fanner 
for fubliftence. But by the fame parity of reafoning 
it Ihould be remarked, a gentleman of large landed 
property may be alfo obliged to cultivate his own 
cftatc: circumftances not very likely to happen in 
this populous and wealthy kingdom. 

In {hort, any meafure that tends to an altcratfcn 
in the fyftem of paying tithes in kind, muft be pro- 
duftive of fignal improvement to agriculture; parti- 
cularly when it is refleftcd, how often they arc the 
caufe of diffentions and acrunony between a clergy- 
man and his parifliioners; for, however juft and equi- 
table his demands may be, if an advance takes place, 
a kind of irreverence is often created and cherifhed, 
fubverfive of all good order, and certainly very de- 
trimental to the peace and happinefs of the ftate* 



Survey of Carmarthenshire, p. 52. 

Among the obftacles to improvement in this 
county, may be flated the local prejudices of the com- 
mon farmers, and the prefent mode of paying tithes 
in kind. 

Should the Board of Agriculture be enabled, thro* 
its united wifdom and influence, to procure the adop* 
tion of fome eligible plan for commuting the payment 
of tithes J I do not know of any one meafure that 
would be produftivc of fo much good to the country 

at 
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at large, to the induftrious fanner in particular, and 
ultimately, to that venerable body, whofe fupport 
principally arifes from that ponion of the produfts 
of the earth. 



Survey of Cheshire, p. 6g. 

In fpeakmg of obfiacles to general improvements, 
the prefent impolitick, and, in many inftances, op- 
preffive mode of coUefting tithes in kindy muft pre- 
fent itfelf firft to our notice. Their operation as a 
bar to improvements is fo glaring, and, amongft dif- 
interefted men, fo univerfally admitted, as to need no 
comment from us. The plan of a commutation for 
tithes, fuggefted by Mr.PRVCE, in the fourth volume 
of the Bath Papers, appears to me much approved) 
and we have from various quarters been urged to 
recommend Mr. Pryce's Eflay to the moft fcrious 
confideration of the Board.. 

Appendix to Agricultural Survey of Chejhire^ p. 79* 

** When the payment of tithes became a civil^ 
^ obligation, eftabliihed by cuftom and the acquis 
•* efcence of mankind,* a fo^h part only was ap« 
•* propriatcd to the poor.** As the ckrgy increafed 
in numbers, in wealth, and power, their negligexKC 
of the poor alfo increafed, and became at length fo 
glaring, that in England, the great council of the 

• Spdman, fcalm 
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ttalm found it ncccffary, earlier than the time of 
£xrB7ARD the firft, to ordaitl^ ^^ that the poor Ihould 
*^ be maintained by parfons, reAors, and the parifh- 
•* ioners/'* How ftrangcl that the holy precepts of 
religion could not deter the immediate miniilers of 
it from rapacity and avarice!— It is the happinefs of 
the prefent age to fee moderation keep pace with 
power in the venerable preachers of the gofpeU 



Survey of Northumberland, p. 6i* 
In our journey through this county, we found 
that the payment of tithes in kind was confidered 
as the chief obftacle to improvement. In our furvey 
of Cumberland we have (hewn the great uncertsunty 
of employing money in fpeculations of improving 
land, and that the tithes, in fuch cafes, are a large 
portion of a man's capital in trade, and not a tenth 
of the improved produce of the earth, which is all 
that fome have believed was intended by the original 
impofers; as there can be no wifh to take any thing 
from the holders of tithes, but to render them a fair 
equivalent for what is juftly their due, (which there 
would be little trouble in doing, notwithftanding the 
many difficulties that have been invented to perplex 
this mod inierefting queftion) it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far diftant, when this great means of 
national improvement will be brought under the 
confideration of parliament. 

• Mirror. SURVEV 
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Survey of Oxfordshire^ p. 31. 

It has long been difputcd what is the bcft fyftem to 
follow, when tithes are to be commuted. In this county, 
many inclofures have taken place within a few years, 
wherein all the feveral methods have been purfued« 
In divers of tfiefe inclofures the land has been left 
titheable as before, bccaufe the tithe-owners and 
proprietors did not agree upon terms. In others, an 
annual rent has been fixed, to be paid out of each 
eftate, varying according to the prices of com taken 
at ftated times; and this method has been fatisfac* 
tory in many cafes. But ^he mod ufual mode is to 
fet out an allotment of land in lieu of tithe$, by which 
both redortal and vicarial eftates are often greatly 
improved in value: amongfl: other inftances, I am 
favoured with the particulars (too copious to give 
here in detsul) of a vicarage near Banbury, which im- 
proved from 105I. to aaol. a year immediately upon 
the inclofurej and at the expiration of a ai years 
Icafe, the value was funher confiderably increafed. 

On the fubjeft of commutation of tithes^ however, 
if the matter be fairly viewed, it is right, 'briefly at 
Icaft, to obferve what is laid on the other fide of the 
queftion. 

It is undeniable that, as matters are at prefent, agri- 
culture is daily improving, and therefore, though it 
mud be confefled a defirable objcft to exonerate lands 
from tithes, yet it may be doubted whether they are 
fo great an obftacle to improvements as fometimes rc- 

prcfented. 
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prcfented. If a farmer occupies land of two defcrip- 
tions, one portion titheable, the other exempt from 
tithes, it is natural to fuppofe he will be more anxious 
to manure that which will return him the entire pro- 
fits, than that from which he is to receive a part only 
of the produce. He pays a fpecifick fum for his farm; 
but from what part or parcel of land the money ac- 
crues is indifferent. His attention will be direfted to 
that which, in the leaft given comj: ifs, and with the 
Icaft expence, will render the lai^ft profits. But 
cafes of this fort, comparatively rare and few in 
number, are not the proper inflances to argue upon. 

As to the objcAion of tarrying the profits (when 
the tithes are taken in kind) to other lands, it is 
obviated, if the manure fo made be properly applied. 
The profits arifing in a pariih are expended in the 
pariih; and whether they fertilize private property, 
or parochial glebe, the general produce is equally 
improved, and the publick equally benefited. 

Of the force of thefe arguments I hazard no opi- 
nion j but I (hould think myfelf deficient in the dif- 
chargc of the commiiEon confided to me, if, toge- 
ther with the mod interefting fa6ls, I did not alfo 
ftate the moft material obfervations, which I have 
heard, or which have occurred to me. That Ho- 
nourable Board, to whofe confideration this report is 
with all deference fubmitted, will beftow on the par- 
ticulars that degree of attention which they (hall re- 
Ipeftively appear to defervc. 

SURVET 
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Survey of Pembrokeshire, p, 43. 

Another impediment to improvements in agricul- 
ture is, the prefent mode o^ paying tithes. On that 
fubjed I have the fatisfaAion of adding, that in all 
the intercourfe I have had with that refpeftable and 
learned body, who arc principally interefted in tithe 
concerns, I never met with any one who did not 
e^prefs a wilh that fome plan could be devifed for 
commuting the tithes of their refpeftive parilhes. 
The lay impropriators arc all of the fame way of 
thinking; and as to the farmers, no doubt tan arife 
about their fentiments upon fo important a concern. 
They are, to a man, for a compofition in money, -in- 
ilead of paying their tithes in kindi 

The aft of the ad and 3d of Edward VI. for 
promoting the cultivation of barren lands, ^y dif- 
charging it from the payment of tithes for the firft 
feven years after the improvement, feems to want 
an explanation. It is very generally adinitted, that 
the plain and obvious intention of the aft Was, to 
promote the improveriient of fuch wafte lands as 
were of their own nature barren, and not capable of 
producing crops without fome extraordinary e:!tpence 
of manuring. 

Under this conftruftion of the aft, its benefits 
would extend to all our wafte lands, which are every 
where poor and barren in their natural ftatc. 

VOL, vixi, o But 
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But by the opinion of fome modern lawyers, r^ 
cently taken upon fome cafes of this fort, the aft 
aforefaid is explained in fuch a way as to afford no 
exemption to our waftes ; and this is a moft effeftual 
bar to improvement ; infomuch has it gives the rec- 
tors too great an advantage. For inftance, an acre 
of barren wafte is worth half-a-crown or three {hil- 
lings a year to let on leafe : fay three ftiillings. The 
tenant, at an expence of about 5L per acre, puts this 
land into a proper (late for a courfe of hufbandry. 
Then, £. s. d. 

Firft crop, wheat, worth 500 

Turnips (fuppofe the r^ftor takes nothing 

from this crop) ---^---000 

Barley -.-- 4100 

Clover 220 

Barley ---400 



Grofs produce of crops in five years 15 12 o 
The reftor takes the tenth - -- - in 2 



The proprietor of the eftate receives in this time 
15s, lefs than half the amount of thereftor*s profits, 
in the fame fpace of time. 

To balance fo unequal a divifion of income, be- 
tween the owner of the foil, and the rcftor or kn- 
propriator; and to allow the former fome indul- 
gence, as a reward for his extraordinary labour 

and 
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and expence, feems to be a matter of much concern 
to every one interefted in the fuccefs of agricultural 
purfuits. 

In cultivating wafte lands, it would be equitable to 
allow the reftor as much during the firft fcven years 
as the wafte ufually produced. 



Survey of Sujiry, p. 87. 

In regard to the /econd obftacle to improvement, 
the payment of tithes in kindy we fhall take another 
opportunity of ftating our fentiments upon the fub* 
jeft, and of fubmitting them to the confideration of 
the Board. 



Survey of Warwickshire, p. 39. 

Having here fpokei^ of wafte lands, it may be 
proper to mention tithes in kind, as a great, and, 
in fome cafes, an infurmountable obftruftioh to iljeir 
effcftual improvement. 

It is but juftice to the clergy in this county, to 
fay, that, on the whole^ they are more reafonable in 
their demands for tithes in kind than the lay impro- 
priators; and, where lands have been regularly and 
well cultivated for a great length of time, there is 
no great hardfliip in the occupier paying them, as, 
in that cafe, it is chiefly a tax on the land-owner, 

o 2 originating 
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originating in cuftom or tide, prior to that by which 
the cftate is held; but where much improvement is 
wanted^ and efpecially in the cuhivation of all fens^ 
bogs J and other barren and unproduSlive wajle lands j 
the matter is widely different ; for infuch cafes ^ almofh 
the whole value of the land depends on perfonal labour^ 
fkilly and indufiry^ and the advance and rifque of pri- 
vate property: therefore^ fomething feems neceffary to 
be done to remove fo great a bar to the improvement 
of fuch unprodudive land. Whether com rents, 
proportioned to the value of the land, could be 
adopted, or any other equitable means could be de- 
vifed for that purpofe, the wifdom of parliament, 
under the fuggeftions of the Board, is bed able to 
determine. 



Survey of Yorkshire, p. 18. 

Tithes: This is a moft important fubjeft, which 
we ihall afterwards have occafion to mention. At 
prefent it is only necefTary to obferve, that they arc 
collefted in various ways. 

In fomc parts the fraall tithes are only drawn ia 
kind, and a modus is taken in lieu of great ones. In 
other parts it is the cuftom for the tithe-owner to 
fend a perfon before harveft to value the tithes in the 
parifli, and afterwards to deliver an eftimatc of their 

value 
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value to the farmer, giving him the alternative of 
paying that fum (which for various reafons is gene- 
rally agreed to,) or having the tithes drawn in kind. 
IBID. p. 46. 

The next obftacle to improvement is the collec- 
tion of tithes in kind, or by an annual valuation; 
and they are a bunhen upon agriculture that muft 
ever damp the operations of the hufbandman. In- 
deed where the tenth of the aftual produce is drawn, 
it is peculiarly exceptionable. The tithe-holders 
may have a right, by the laws of the land, to the 
tenth part of the natural produce of the earth: this 
we are Hot to conteft; but is it not an impedi- 
ment to cultivation, that they (hall alfo receive the 
tenth part of the farmer's labour, and the tenth of 
the additional crop produced by the improvements 
he has made, whereby ** two ftalks of com have 
^? grown, where only onfe grew before?" Surely 
not J unlefs the drawer is at the tenth of the expence 
Gccqfioned by thefe improvements : otherwife he not only 
draws a tenth of the natural produce of the earthy but 
alfo a tenth of the fuperior cultivation and additional 
manure bejlowed upon the land; and more than that^ 
a tenth of the farmer^ s induftryy merits and abilities. 

We have already ftated that foraetimes the tithes- 
are paid according to an annual valuation. Although 
at firft .light this may appear as fo much more rent, 
and is in faA confidered by a number of people in 
t^at light, jret it operates much more fevercly upon 

the 
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the farmer, than the fum agreed upon by him in 
the leafe to be paid. This we will endeavour now 
to fubftantiate. 

The rent paid to the landlord is a known, definite 
fum, which neither falls nor increafes, whatever crops 
arc raifcd by the farmer. If by good cultivation, or 
fcength of manure, he raifes ever fo luxuriant a 
crop, he only pays the fame rent to the landlord 
as if th^ground had produced an inferior onej there- 
fore the farmer, fo far as he is concerned with the 
landlord, receives the fruits of his fuperior manage* 
ment. But with regard to the tithe-holder, the cafe 
is very different; he comes before harvefts, infpefts 
the fields, and finding them carrying rich crops, m^ 
creafes the rate of the tithe accordingly. 

Inftead of paying 5s. per acre, as perhaps he ufed 
to do, he is now obliged to pay ids. or 12s. merely 
becaufe he has managed his land in a manner fupe- 
rior to his neighbours. The cafe is exaftly in point, 
if we fuppofe the landlord's rent were to be fixed by 
the goodnefs of the crops; the fatal confequences 
of which need no illuftration. But whatever detri- 
ment this might occafion to improvements, it will 
not be a bit heavier than the other. The landlord 
has (reafonably) as good a right to a (hare of the 
extraordinary cultivation, manure, induftry, merit, 
and abilities of the farmer, beftowed upon the fields 
he cultivates, as the tithe-holder can polfibly claim, 

JBID, 
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IBID. p. 54. 

The commutation of tithes has been long ardently 
wiihed for by every real friend to the profperity of 
his countryj and 'till this is accomplifhed, agricul- 
ture muft always ftruggle with great difficulties. 
Wc would be the laft perfons that would wiih to 
injure private property of any kind, or trench upon 
the rights of fo refpeftable a body as the Church 
of England, whofe learning, charafter, and merit, 
require no frefh eulogiums. But furely if the mode 
of collefting that property be injurious to the publick 
welfare, and detrimental to its profperity, fomc other 
method ought to be devifed by which this tax might 
be paid, without occafioning fuch injury. 

We have heard of many plans for reforming the 
tithe fyftem, and which are all attended with confi- 
derable difficulty. We are decidedly againft giving 
land in lieu of them, as there is too much land in 
mortmain already in the kingdom. We fliall mention 
two fchemes, either of which will remove the obfta- 
clc octafioned by tithes to improving agriculture, and 
will be attendedi with beneficial confequences to the 
tithe-holders ahemfelves. 

ly?. Let all the tithes be valued by proper perfons 
in each parifh, under the authority of a Board infti- 
tuted for that purpofe; this valuation to remain un- 
alterable, and be the rule of payment in all time 
coming. This would make proper compenfation to 
the holders, whether laymen or ccclefiafticks, and 

would 



would remove the complaints of thofc who comparo - 
the prefenf mode of payment to the taille or old land- 
tax of France, which was collefted by the different 
intendants according to the goodnefs of the crop, . 

zdly. There is another plan, which we think bcft 
of. After the tithes are valued as aforcfaid, let them 
be offered to the refpeftive proprietors of laud at 
thirty years, purchafe, which every man^ who knows 
his own intereft, would gladly accept in order to 
get quit of them. The purchafe-money, where 
they belong to the clergy, to be vefted in govern* 
ment ftock, in name of the particular panih from 
whence it is produced, and the intereft regularly 
paid to the incumbent. Where the tithes arc the 
property of the laymen, the purchafe-money might 
be immediately paid into their own hands. 

Coufidering the fubjeft in a moral point of view, 
every well-difpofed perfon muft lament that the coU 
leftion of a tax, purpofcly given for the fupport of 
religion, fhould be the means of creating difrefped 
for its minifters. There are no arguments neceflary 
to prove, that, where the cler^man differs from his 
parilhioners upon this fubjeft, the ufefulnefs of his 
office IS totally fruftrated; which makes not only the 
praftice, but even the profeffion of religion, to be 
difregarded.' 

IBID. p. 69. 

With regard to the tithe-holders, they are, per- 
haps, of opinion, that the full value of the tithes' is as 

• mucl^ 
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much their property, as any landed freehold would 
be, and therefore may ftand juftified in their own 
fight, for a rigorous colleftion. We have attempted 
to prove that a colieftion in kind, or by an annual 
valuation, is hurtful to agriculture, by operating as 
a tax upon the farmer proportionally to bis merit and 
abilities J and that the publick good requires that ^ 
general valuation of them Ihould take place. Wc 
have further (hewn, that this valuation would not 
leffen the prefent amount of the tithes, although it 
would prevent them from being a continued and in- 
creafing bunhen tipon the poflefTors of land; and 
that a pajrment in this manner would not only be 
conducive to the publick good, but alfo promote* 
the welfare and utility of the clergy themfelves. 

With regard to the intcrefts of that ufeful body 
of men, the farmers, we h^ve endeavoured to ihew 
how much their fituation would be meliorated, and 
the praftice of agriculture improved, by the propri* 
ctors granting leafcs of a proper duration, free of 
thofe ufelefs rcftriftions and covenants that now fub- 
fift in agreements for land, whether annual or for 
a greater number of years, 

Thefe things we humbly fubmit to the confident* 
tion of the Board of Agriculture, and we entertain 
fenguine hopes, if the improvements we have fug- 
geded are fanftioped by their approbation, that this 
ian£Hon will have a great influence in correfting 
ihe abufe^'-wc have defcribcdi 

Survey 
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Survey of Lancashire, p. 86. 

Tithes are univerfally acknowledged to operate 
as obftacles to improvements; and they fall more 
heavily upon the fpirited agriculturift, than upon the 
indolent farmer. 



Survey of Leicestershire, p. 6i. 

The payment of tithes in kind is undoubtedly an 
obftacle to improvements. In the new inclofures, 
a certain portion (generally about one-feventh part) 
is allotted in lieu of tithes. This plan, however, 
may in future "times be attended with bad confc- 
quences, unlefs particular attention be paid to the 
property thus given to the church. 



Survey of the Isle of Man, p. 40. 

A method of maintaining the clergy, lefs unpopular 
than taking the tithe in kind, would excite the far- 
mers to improve and grow a confiderably greater 
quantity of com than they now do. 

It is not uncommon for the clergyman to fet the 
tithe to a tenant, who fub-fets it to another, and fo 
through three or four hands, who have each a profit. 
By that means the impropriator, or incumbent, does 

not 
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not receive the real value of the tithe, and the f:ir. 
mer, or cottager, is obliged to give the tench of all 
hisdependance;— a circumftance unavoidably grating 
and difcouraging to the induftrious hufbandman. 



Survey of Cumberland. 

It feems univerfally agreed, that the payment of 
tithes in kind, is a material obftacle to the advance- 
ment of agriculture. 

According to the prefent mode of collefting this 
tax, it is not a tenth of the natural produce of the 
land, but the tenth of the capital employed in 
trade. If a man employs i ool. in trade, he receives 
his profits, v^ithout any deduftion; but if he (hould 
lay out this lool. on a fpeculation of improving a 
piece of land, (fay, draining a bog) he finds, if his 
fcheme fucceeds, that the produce is not all his own; 
the tithe-owner comes, and takes away onc-ienth^ 
(which is probably all the profit, after dcdufting the 
common intereft for the money expended;) and this, 
from off land that never afforded any tithe fince the 
creation, nor ever would have doney had not this 
fpirited improver laid out his i ool. on improving 
this bog, rather than employing it in trade, where* 
he could have received at lead ten per cent, for his 
money. The bog would then have continued un* 
profitable, and die tithe-owner would have received 

no 
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no injury ; for neither he, nor any of his predecef- 
fbrs, had ever reaped any advantage from it. This 
obftacle certainly might be removed, by giving a 
fair equivalent for tithes, the value of which ought 
to be eftimated, from what the land would produce, 
without any aid of foreign manure, or extra expencci 
pf the nature above dated, ' • 



Survey of Essex, p.a5f 
Another hindrance to the improvements, whicli 
men of property and fpirit might otherwife make, 
particularly in regsp-d to \yafte and uncultivated 
land, is flie prefent mode of rewarding the tabours 
of the clergy. Could the honourable Board faggeft 
fome fair equivalent, which would mike that moft 
valuable member of fociety, the farmer, fccure iq 
^U the juft gains of his laborious endeavours, without 
iiyuring the legal rights of the church, it would 
confer tl^e moft fubftantial benefit on the landed in- 
tereft in general, affift morality and good neighbour- 
hood, and give comfort to the tithe-gatherer, as well 
^s to the landlord and the hufbandman; all of whom, 
were the fubjeft properly underftpod^ it would no^ 
\)C difficult to fatisfy. 



Survey of Kent, p, 28, 
I/Ie of Thanet. If a fiiir commutation for tithe could 
be devifed, fp as tp fatisfy all parties, there can be 



tio doubt, but that the produce of fhis ifland, great 
as it already is, would be much iticrcafed by the 
additional crops that would be raifed on thefe barren 
fpots, which would be an advantage to the commu- 
nity in propdnion to the additional flock of produc- 
tions. There would be another very confiderable 
advantage to the publick in the faving of labour, in 
harveft, by the com being carried into the occupier's 
barns, in much lefs time than it is carried to the par- 
Ibnagc ; the latter being frequently at a great diftancc 
from fome part of the parifh, much time is fpent in 
getting the corn home. The value of the difference 
of the labour, between carrying the tithe com into 
the parfonage, and the farmer's bam, is juft fo much 
lofs to the publick, and if rightly calculated for the 
whole kingdom, would amount to an immenfe fum.* 
IBID. p. 29. 
Among the difadvantages to the publick in the 
colleftion of tithe in kind, the quarrels among neigh- 
bours, who perhaps would otherwife be very good 
friends, is a very material one; and more particularly 
where the tithe-gatherer happens to be the clergy- 
man, (who, of all men, ought to be on the beft terras 



• The author U a tithe gatherer to a confiderable amount, and of 
courfe interefted in the colle^ion of tithe; but feeing, as. he does, the 
many obftru^ions to all agricultural improvements, together M'ith 
many other inconveniences, and lofles to the publick, by means of 
tithes; and being called upon for his opinion, he feels it his duty to 
give^his fcntimcnts. 

with 
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\rith his parifhiopers) but this, fortunately, is feldom 
the cafe in the ifle of Thanet, the tithe there being 
moftly in lay hands. 

For the reafons before mentioned, a commutation 
for iithe^ may fairly be ranked among the firfl: of 
agricultural improvements remaining to be made. 
IBID. p. 75. 

The reftorial tithe is ufually paid in kind, and the 
vicarial compounded for. There have been fome 
difagreements refpefting the vicarial tithes in the 
parifh of Minftcr, which is now fettled by paying 
two fliillings per pound on their rent; and an addition 
to that of fix-pence per acre for uplands, nine-pence 
for marfti lands, and one fliilling.per acre for mowing 
meadows; by which an acre of upland, that lets for 
ten fliilUngs, pays one (hilling and nine-pence, and 
an acre of meadow, that lets for twenty (hillings, 
pays three (hillings per acre, or, reduced to a fraftion. 
The poor land pays ^) r • -t 

The middling ^ V^^ ''' ^^^^ ^^ '^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ 

Thebeft A) '"'^^"^ 

IBID. p. 103. 

The grafs lands (except of the parifli of Lydd) 

pay a modus in lieu of tithe, fome of four-pence, 

fome eight-pence, and others one (hilling, per acre; 

and the corn lands pay a compofition of from four 

t3 fix fliillings. And fome pariflies paying the low 

modus for graf?, if it is mown, pay one (hilling per 

acre. 

Survey 
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Survey of Bucks, p. 60. 

Tithes are every where confidered as a leading 
obftacle to improvements in Agriculture; and altho* 
there are very few inilances, indeed, in this county, 
where any pointed difference has arifen between the 
clergyman and his parifhioners, yet as that only 
proves the force of cuftom and local circumftances, 
it docs not in the leaft take away from the eftabliflicd 
truth of tithes being a great grievance in the hands 
of lay impropriators. On the contrary, daily expe- 
rience {hews us that conmiuting of tithes^ even at a 
very advanced price, is feldom acceded to by lay- 
men ; and the difficulty, not to fay unreafonablenefs, 
of paying for every improvement in kind, is attended 
with great perfonal inconvenience, and confiderable 
publick lofs. 

The farmer who goes on the old beaten track of 
his anceftors, pays but a very fraall proportion, com- 
pared to the man who aims at improvement; to 
obtain which, he is ncceffarily at greater expence, 
and if his produce be proportionate to his expence, 
in the fame ratio does the burthen of tithes increafe 
alfo: this is a moft vexatious grievance, and in no 
other inftance whatever is there a parallel circum- 
ftance. 

Is the ingenuity of the mechanick (be it in what 
Hue it may) fubjeft to fuch oppreiEon, at leaft in fuch 
a degree, as to deprive him of a confiderable part of 

the 
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the profits arifing from his ingenuity, although thaf 
might be faid to come within the meaning of pcr-i 
fonal tithes? Why then (if the enforcing of thefe is 
thought to be an obftacle to the improvement of 
every art) are predial tithes allovsred to ftand in ex- 
ception? 

Befides, fo undefined is what conftitutes great and 
fmall tithes, that the farmer is frequently at a \ok to 
know to whom the tithe is due, whether it be to the 
reftoi*, or the vicar ; and hence frefh difficulties and 
frefh perplexities prefent themfeives to him$ and not 
unfrequently to them. 

Formerly xhe balks, moors, ftubbles, and after- 
math, were confidered by the common law and cuf- 
tom of the realm as not titheable ; but modem de- 
terminations have fettled the contrary; 

It may be laid down as a pofition, that whatever 
profit arifes to the cultivator of thetfoil by the force 
of fuperiqr ingenuity and induftry, fibould be held 
facred both by the church and gpvemment. For if 
it be otherwife, it difcourages the improvement of 
the foil; and thereby the church prevents the future ' 
increafe of her tithes, and the government the future 
incrcafe- of its taxes. 

The tithes, therefore, as exafted in fome places^ 
are, to all intents and purpofes, as great an obftacle 
to the improvement of agriculture, as the taille had 
ufcd to be in France* 

Land* 
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Land-owners occupying their own lands are gene- 
rally difpofcd to try experiments, and they can bcft 
afford to do it. If thofe experiments fiicceed, the 
community are benefited; and if they fail, the lofs 
may poiEbly be moderate, and will affeft only them- 
fclves ; but if they fucceed, and that profit is to be 
taxed one-tenth, it is, to all intents and purpofes, a 
drawback upon induftry. 

The landlord, therefore, cannot venture to make 
tte moft important, which are generally the moft 
cxpenCve, improvements; nor the tens^nt raife the 
moft valuable, which are likewife the merit expenfive, 
crops; (o long as the church, (or lay claimant) who 
pays nothing of the expence, runs away with fo large 
a (hare of the profits. 

In whatever point of view tithes are confidered, 
whether they be in the hands of the clergy, which is 
placing them in the beft fituation, and where they 
were originally defigned to be ; or whether they 
are in the hands of the lay impropriator, who, gene- 
rally fpeaking, has no otho" intereft in the pariih, and 
is therefore lefs mindful of being upon good terms 
with the inhabitants; they are in either cafe ftrong 
obftacles to every improvement upon agriculture. 



Survey of Hampshire, p. 33. 

Tithes: This is afubjeft of great national im- 
portance, and which, if properly adjufted, would 
vot. VIII. p prevent 



prevent much difcontent on both fides^ which is now 
daily the caufe of difputcs and litigation* 

If the clergyman, or lay proprietor, agrees to take 
a commutation in lieu of tithe^ there is great diffi- 
culty in afcertaining the value; and if he takes it in 
kind, that is a ftill greater evil, and caufes the claim- 
ant and the farmer to be continually at variance, 
who, on the contrary, ought to live in the utmoft 
cordiality; for it cannot be expefted, that much 
good can be derived from the advice of the paftor, 
when at variance with his flock. There are doubt- 
lefs numerous inftances where perhaps both parties 
are to blame, in driving to aggravate each other. 
We will mention one inftancc in a parifh in this 
county, which happened laft autumn, where tithes 
were taken in kind. The clergyman and the farmer 
were at variance; and the farmer, determined to be 
even with the clergyman, gave him notice that he 
was going to draw a ficki of turnips on a certain 
day. The clergyman accordingly fent his team and 
fervant at a time appointed, when the farmer drew 
ten turnips, and defircd the other to take one of 
them, faying he fhould not draw any more that day, 
but would let him know when he did* This, among 
maAy other inftances, only proves how defirable it 
would be to have fome plan adopted to prevent thefe 
evils, and thereby remove the excufes for complaint 
in tlie occupier, and at the fame time render the lives 
of the clergy much more peaceable and happy. How- 

'cver. 



ever, in juftice to the clergy, we cannot omit faying, 
we have found much more feverity in lay-impropria« 
tors than in the clergy. 

At all events, it is our opinion, that the clergy or 
lay-proprietors, Ihould have nothing to do either 
with the valuing or levying the tithes; but that it 
fhould be done by difinterefted perfons; and although 
this is a fubjeft that has estcited the attention and 
iiigenuity of a great number of people, we cannot 
pafs it by without fuggefting our ideas upon the 
occafion. We fhall therefore take the liberty to 
fubmit to the Board, whether this complicated and 
unpleafant fubjeA could not be fimplified and ad- 
jufted, to the fatisfeftion of all parties, if the tithes 
were to be regulated by the rent df the land only; 
which could be always eafily eftimated in almoft 
eVeiy parifh, either from the taxes, or by affeflbrs; 
which perhaps might be fettled at nearly the follow- 
ing proportions J 

One fifth of the rent upon arable j 

One ninth ditto upon meadow j 

One twelfth ditto upon ps^re. 
However the exaft proportions might be fettled upon 
a thorough inveftigation of the fubjeft, we cannot 
help thinking this would be attended with confident- 
ble advantages, as the farmer would thereby reap the 
immediate benefit of his own expences and improve- 
ments; aconfiderable portion of which now goes to 
the proprietor of the tithes, and will ever continue 

p 2 to 
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to be a great bar to improvement; whereas, if our 
plan were purfued, the value of the tithes would 
gradually increafe in proportion to the rent, which 
would always be known when the farm is taken; and 
the farmer can have no reafon afterwards to com- 
plain; and during his leafe,he would have the fatis- 
faftion of reaping the benefit of his induftry and im- 
provement, without the mortification of feeing (as 
in the prefent fyftcm) a confiderable pan of the 
profit, derived from every load of dung or other 
manure he lays on his land, taken from him. 



Survey of the North-Riding of Yorkshire. 

PAGE 96. 

The taking of tithes in kind, or advancing the 
rent of them as improvements are made, are a great 
obftacle to improvements. Though moft of the 
parifhes of this riding are liable to tithes in kind, yet 
there are many which are exempt from them; and 
when taken in kind, it does not appear that a rigid 
^mode of exafting them is generally praftifcd by the 
tithe-owners. 



Survey of Derbyshire, p. 53. 

The coUefting of tithes in kind has a tendency to 
damp improvement, but on one of the kurgeft eflates 

in 



in the county of Derby, the agreeing for the tithes 
is left entirely between the clergy and the occupiers 
of the land; and although this is not the cafe on 
many other eftates, yet it is a matter of faft, that no 
cftatc in the county is in a better ftate of cultivation 
and improvement. So far as this goes, it is a proof 
that lands may be improved under the prefent fyftem 
of tithes, where there is moderation on the fide of 
the clergy, and candour on the fide of the formers. 

To render tithes lefs obnoxious than at prefent, 
the rights of the church more equitable, and to prc- 
ferve individual rights lacred and inviolate, the clergy 
loved and honom-ed, and to keep up the happy in- 
fluence of religion in the ftate, are objefts well worth 
the attention of every good citizen. To efFeft this, 
where the clergyman is not fatisfied with a compen- 
fation equal to what the land would produce, with- 
out the aid of foreign manure, and where he infifts 
on the full tenth of the produce in its improved 
ftate, perhaps the moft probable means would be to 
oblige him to pay one-tenth part of the money bona 
jide expended in manures bought and laid on the land. 
Such a regulation would do away much of the rea- 
fonable objcftion to tithes, and be no diminution to 
the cftates of the church; on the contrary, I think 
the value of her tithes would increafe, and a flow 
be given to the fpirit of improvement, by the farmer 
knowing that a tenth of the money expended therein 

was 



was fo much paid towards his tithe. Give me leave 
to alk any Derbyfhire farmer, who brings nine wag- 
gon loads of lime to his farm, if he would not bring 
a tenth, were he fure the titheman muft pay for it, 
if he took the tithe in kind? 1 am aware of many 
diflGicultics that may be thrown in the way of this 
fcheme; the diftinftion of tithes, as belonging to 
reftor and vicar; the impolicy of obliging a clergy- 
man, whofe circumftances might make it imprudent 
to expend money in the improvement of his tithes; 
and many others may be raifed; but making it op- 
tional in the clergy to adopt this meafure, or to be 
content with what he could get if no foreign manure 
were brought to the land, banifhes many objeftions;f 
and I have no doubt, if this fcheme were taken up 
with candour on both fides, it might be matured 
into improvement and the good of the community. 

The king's field and tithes are among the greateft 
bars to improvement; to avoid letting the land to 
men engaged in ojher purfuits, or whofe talents have 
not been applied to agriculture; to render every 
farm fufficiently large to employ both capital and 



+ It is eflential to a fair quotation, that all the ideas of an author 
ihould be infertcd ; but who does' not fee, that the afccrtaining, under 
ckcumftancet of extraordinary manuring and produdUon of crops, 
what the real produce would be on 'the neglcffling fyftero, would be 
attended with much difference of opinion, and confequent dillention ? 

talents. 
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taints, and fo as to render agriculture as much a 
fcicnce as the manufaAure of cotton, or any other 
fcicncej to creft the neccffary buildings} to provide 
for the comfort of the cottager at an eafy expence, 
by allowing him to fhare in the cultivation of as 
much land as will fupply his family with vegetables 
and milk; to remove every obftacle that (lands in the 
way of a man that has made agriculture his profef- 
lion; are, in my humble opinion, fure and rational 
methods of improving this, or any other county. 



Survey of Gloucestershire, p. 23. 

It has already been noticed, that this diftrift has 
been greatly improved of late years, it is ftill impro- 
ving, nor is any fpirit of that fort wanting ; but it 
might be greatly aiGfled by the removal of fome of 
the burthens that the farming world in general la- 
bours under. Among thefe, the payment of tithes in 
kind deferves to be mentioned. In the new inclo- 
fures, this load has been got rid of by giving up a part 
of the property in lieu of it. One-fifth of the arable, 
and one-ninth of the pafhire, and in fome inflances, 
two-ninths of one, and one-eighth of the other, has 
been aiked, and agreed to. As the impropriator is 
exonerated from all expcnces, except infide fences, 
the part that he takes is more than equal to a 

fourth 
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fourth of the arable land, even when one-fifth is 
allowed; but even then the improvements being en- 
tirely the proprietor's, they have been obliged to 
acquiefce. The afts of parliament allow the reftors 
only to leafe for the firft twenty-one years, arid after- 
wards the tenants remain tenants at will; in con- 
fequence of which, all the lands fet apart for the 
clergy become, in a great meafure, unproduftive, as 
the tenants take from them all they can raife, and 
fet every improvement afide-, and therefore they arc 
fo far neither beneficial to the clergy, or the nation. 
But were commiffioners appointed to value the tithes 
of the pariflies, and alfo the landed eftates of the 
clergy; and were they obliged, under that valuation, 
to grant leafes, at the rent then fet on them, their 
eftates would be improved, in proportion as other 
lands ; and the tithes being fccured to the occupiers 
for a term, not exceeding twenty-one years, they 
could have no objeftion to the advance to be made 
on them at the expiration of that term; and the dif- 
ficulties now exifting would be done away, fo far as 
refpefts the occupiers and the nation. The rent to 
be paid for the land would be of no confequence 
in what proportion it was paid; as the only fecurity 
requifite to the occupiers is, that on laying out their 
capital they may have from the impropriator an 
equal term with that they have from their landlords; 
2^nd to put both on an equal footingt As the law 

now 
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now ftands, the burthen may be immoderate, and 
therefore to every perfon acquainted with the value 
of money, (which the farmers now are more than 
formerly, and know how to make calculations) it 
cannot be expected that they will lay out any con- 
fidcrable fum, when the firft eleven per cent, profit 
goes to the impropriator, before they can receive 
any advantage themfelves : and, in cafe of a lofs, that 
lofs is augmented by the impropriator's taking a 
tenth part of the capital laid out, as far as it was re« 
turned to the occupiers. 



Survey of Wiltshire, p. 163. 

It may, perhaps, be expcfted by fome, that in 
fpeaking of obftacles to improvements in agriculture, 
the payment of tithes in kind Ihould be mentioned, 
and fome plan propofed for its abolition. But it is 
not to be expeded, that fo great an. alteration in 
the policy of the kingdom, involving {o many valu-. 
able intercfts and important confequences, can be ef# 
fefted from the crude and undigefted fchemes of an 
humble individual. The Board of Agriculture may, 
perhaps, hereafter be able, from the combined *in«» 
formation that will be colleftcd by them, to deter- 
mine whether any thing can be done in this impor- 
tant bufinefs, and what meafurcs are the moft likely 
to give general fetisfa&on to the panics intereftcd. 

But, 
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But, however the payment of tithes in kind may 
be an obftacle to the agriculture of the kingdom in 
general, it is but common juftice to the clergy of the 
county of Wilts to remark, that, fo far as refpeSls 
tbeniy that obftacle can hardly be faid to exift. In 
many of the late inclofures, commutations, either in 
land or money, have been accepted, and the pariflies 
difcharged of tithes. And where tithes are ftill due, 
it is a feft, that there is fcarcely one clergyman in 
twenty, throughout the county, who takes them up 
in kind; although the laymen, who are in poffeffion 
of tithes, too often fet them the example of refufing 
to compound them at any price whatever. 



Survey of Hertfordshire, p. 74. 

Where the land is tithe free^ and occupied by the 
owner, his intereft, (if he knows it) and that of the 
publick, exaftly tally; the land wijl be brought to, 
and continued in a proper ftate of manurage: it is 
poffible, in fuch cafes, that the publick may have 
the bed of the bargain; and land thus circumfbnced, 
th<5ugh of the very worfl: quality, be mended for 
ever, and at an cxpence for which that amendment 
will never compenfate to the improver, who, aftuated 
by a hope of future gain, which may never be re- 
»lized, or the honeft pride of decorating his rocks 

and 
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and fands with the cheerful face of fmiling plenty, 
will build his tower before he calculates his expence. 
But if the reftor is to fhare crops, he will balance % 
a few plain figures will fettle the profit to the rcdor, 
and the lofs to himfelf; the lands will remain uncul* 
tivated, and the publick never be benefited by the 
crops they would otherwife yield. In every cafe 
where tithes in kind are payable and infifted on, im- 
provements flacken. This general rule will be found 
without exception; and a great majority of theHcrt-- 
fordfliire reftors are fo fenfible of this important 
truth, that they are fatisfied with moderate compo« 
fitions; the meafure thereof following the improve* 
ments with a flow and fleady pace, while a living 
profit to the improver is conflantly kept in view* 
Were it not for this prudent moderation, there would 
be an end to boning, chalking, top^reffing, and the 
other very expenfive improvements of the county. 

A numerous tenantry has long held by leafe of 
otherwife under a refpc£hible family, on whofc ho- 
nour they could rely. Where the evils complained ^ 
of in bargains between landlord and tenants, and 
where a courfe of hufbandry often prcfcribcd, 
which in many unforcfeen cafes cannot be purfued 
without injury to all the parties concerned, did not 
exift; the reftor always copied the example of his 
patron, and the lands v^pere kept in a proper flate of 
poanurage. 

The 
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The property fo held and circumftanced, like the 
fall of empires, falls into^^the hands of a new landlord 
by purchafe. . He is too wife to be guided by the 
experience of others, and is abfnrd enough to give 
out that he means to grant no frefli leafes: he is ac* 
companied with a reftor, who infifts on extravagant 
compenfations, or tithes in kind. The tenants at will 
imaaediately crofs crop, and continue that prafticc 
till they are turned out; and they whofe leafes are 
nearly expired farm accordingly, or fubmit to un* 
reafonable reftriflions, and an advance of rent, to 
obtain a few years longer term: but as thefe reftric* 
tions, and all human laws, have the fame fourcc, 
they have alfo the fame fate; if mankind were pcr- 
fcftly virtuous, neither would be neceffary or wanted. 
The tenant avails himfelf of Ais addition to his Icafe, 
to wear out that amendment he formerly put into 
the land, and having accomplilhed this otjeft, quits 
the farm at the end of his leafe. 

Having thus given, as I hope, a due preference to 
hmdlords and reftors of a cenain defcription, I (hall 
endeavour to match them with tenants. A farm is 
to be let to a tenant at will, at a certain annual rent; 
a farmer, who really has fufficicnt property, no 
matter how he acquired it, views the farm, and per- 
ceives that fomething is ftill left to be taken out of 
the lands therein; he confiders that he is to be 
tenant at will; therefore under no covenants or re- 

ftri^Hons, 



flridions, as to his cropping, and that he can leave 
the farm at any time, giving fix months Notice prior 
to the quarterly on which he may enter; there- 
fore agrees for the farm. He does not condefcend 
to beftow a thought on the reftor ; he may take his 
tithes in kind, if he thinks proper, as the dung to be 
made from the draw thereof would be no objeft to 
a farmer of this fort ; but he will give the reftor all 
the trouble and hindrance in his power, in the 
colleftion of the tithes, and cheat him if poifiblei 
Should the reftor be fo fimplc as to bring an aftion 
on the flatute againfl this bird of paflfage, for the 
tithes literally fubtrafted, he will take care to make 
the tithes pay the expences incurred in foiling the 
rcftor, as long as he can. In two or three years 
after he has coramenced tenant, he will apply to his 
landlord, who poflibly by this time may have fineic 
a rat, and tell him his farm is too dear, and he can 
hold it no longer without a leafe, and a diminution 
of rent; if they do not agree, he will apply the 
plough to the meadows and old paflures, if any in 
the farm, and make fure of one good crop of oats, 
before he gives his landlord notice that he means to 
quit it. If the landlord, to fave his meadows and 
paftures, Ihould agree to his terms, he muft give him 
alfo a good marketable leafe, and which he aiEgns 
as foon as he can, provided he gets a premium to 
his liking; for farmers of this fort never farm, their 

practice . 
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praftice is the very rcverfe: covenants are made to 
bind them, for the feme reafon that halters are made 
to hang rogues, but with lefs benefit to fociety. 

The honeft and induftrious farmer fees and. la- 
ments the neceffity of covenants between landlord 
and tenant, and would cheerfully comply with them, 
provided they did not frequently, in conjunftion 
with feafons and circumfbmces, which human pru- 
dence cannot forefee, militate againft his own and 
the publick intereft. 

A tithe-free arable farm, of poor, light foil, or 
any foil if out of condition, muft be improved by 
money, and upheld by expence and induffay; and 
if the annual rent or value be lool. the capital of 
the occupier fhould be 600L at leafl, in addition 
to a competent knowledge of his profeffion, and 
a leafe to proteft his improvements: the fooner 
the farm is brought into a proper ftate of cul- 
ture, the better it is for the occupier and the pub- 
lick. It is moft likely, admitting no accidents inter- 
vene, that all his ready-money may be expended 
before the farm makes a fuitable return; in that 
cafe, a little indulgence from a landlord, fo amply 
fecured, may be necefTary, and fliould never be re- 
fufed; the tenant will not wifh to deviate from any 
judicious courfe of hufbandry that has been pre- 
fcribed to him, except when that courfe is deranged 
by the immediate interpofition of providence. In 

fuch 



fuch cafes, a different crop to that which has been 
fown in rotation and has miffed, Ihould intervene, 
and the choice of the intervening crop be left to him- 
felf. This choice may not meet, the approbation of 
all parties, but it will (horten the exceptions thus 
rendered ncceffary to the covenants in a leafc, and 
the land will not be fuffered to run to weeds, the 
worft of all pojflible crops, while the landlord and 
tenant are fettling punftilios. 

The tenant will continue a judicious and profitable 
courfc of hulbandry, as long as the returns are in- 
fured to himfelf ; but towards the laft years of his 
term he will relax, if an adequate reward be not held 
out to infure his perfevcrance ; and if that, reward be 
nearly equal to any advantage he could reap by 
purfuing a lefs praife-worthy conduft, the injury to 
the publick would be avoided, the fuccceding tenant 
would cheerfully difburfe that reward, increafc the 
rent of the farm, if really worth an increafe, and 
take the ftock, &c. as between in-coming and out- 
going tenants, at a fair value ; and at the end of his 
term would again relinquifh on the fame conditions. 

All lawful compafts between man and man may 
be made certain, and to laft for the time agreed on, 
provided the contrafting parties are competent. On 
this principle a farmer beftows his property and time 
in the cultivation of the eftatc of his landlord, who, 
for certain confiderations, has, by a valid agreement, 
delegated all his powers to his tenant, excepting 

thofc 
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thofe.exprcfsly mentioned and accepted in the agree- 
ment. Thus far the bargain is fure, and the tenant 
runs all rilks of lofe of crops, ftock, &c. but if the 
land be not tithe free, or fubjcft to a modus only, a 
I third perfon has an intereft in the produce thereof, 
and if that third perfon be an ecclefiaftical reftor, he 
is not competent to make a certain agreement for 
his intereft, were he fo difpofcd* The tenant has 
the additional rilk of the reftor's avarice to encoun- 
ter, ^d improves accordingly. 

When an unreafonable compofition, or tithes in 
kind are taken, the tenant converts to pafture the 
lands which produced them, if he finds it his intereft 
fo ta do ; and the beft fjrftem that can be devifed, 
for the good of the publick, thereby receives a 
mortal ftab; for clover, hay, potatoes, turnips, 
cinquefoil, tares, the whole clafs of pulfe, and inter- 
vening meliorating crops, whether for the purpofc 
of feeding the tenant's cattle, or otherwife, are fub- 
jeft to tithes in kind, when fevered from the foil on 
which they grow. 

If the reftor, or- his tithe-rentcr ©r gatherer, be of 
a litigious and troublefome difpofition, which the 
tithe laws, as they now ftand, put it too much in 
their power to indulge, the evil of tithes in kind is 
increafed to an alarming magnitude. In rainy and 
uncertain harveft weather, when prudence diftates 
the houfing or ftacking the crops immediately from 
the fcythe or fickle, to avoid the confcquences of the 

feafon. 



fcafon, they mull be fliocked or cocked before the 
farmer can give the rcftor, or his petty tyrant of the 
parifh, notice to fet out the tithe ; he muft wait a 
reafonable time for his arrival on the fpot, before 
he will venture to' decimate ex partem in the mean 
time a fudden and heavy rain outftrips the flow-paced 
tithingman, and both crop and tithe are much in- 
jured or totally ruined thereby. If the tithingman 
does not arrive at the ufual time allotted to him, the 
farmer leaves the tenth (hock or cock, and carries 
the refl of the crop at the rifle of a law-fuic* How 
frequently in fuch feaibns do the tithes, rotting on 
the ground, meet the eye of the traveller, in every 
part of England! 

It is a mod equitable rule, that what concerns all 
ihould be approved of by all ; the rule of tithing it 
approved of by nobody; and the refpeftable body 
of the clergy, particularly thofe who reiide on their 
livings, are moft expofed to its baleful efie^tsj they 
vare aware of the evil, and lament their want of 
powers to apply an adequate remedy; they are not 
competent' to make certain agreements for a term o£ 
years. The tenth of crops produced by land, cul* 
tivated as it may be, and (hould be, cuts too deep 
into the farmer's profits, and the clerical redors 
have not yet been enabled to adopt any equitable 
mode by which their rights can be afcertained; and 
therefore recur to tithes in kind* If a crop of garden* 
YOL. viii. Q, p«lfc 
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peafc or beans are gathered when green, and foldy 
both the reftor, if impropriate, and vicar, claim tithes 
of one and the fame crop, and threaten to recur to 
law for the recovery thereof. If the fisirmer gives 
tithes to the reftor inftead of the vicar, or vice verfa^ 

" Incidet in Scyllam cupiens vitare Cbaribdim;^* 
and this is aftually the cafe in the parilh of Sunbury 
in Middlefex, where tithes of green-peafe have been, 
time our of mind, given to the reftor impropriate, 
and now, for the firft time, claimed by the vicar. 

The confequences of tithes in kind taken by the 
clergy are, continual difputes and bickerings between 
them and their parifliioners; the farmers grumble, 
flacken in their improvements, give their fpiritual 
guide all the trouble in their power -while collefting 
his tithes, and cheat him if they can; he recurs to 
law, and foon becomes the mod' unpopular man in 
his parifh, and the church is deferted. The philo- 
fophy of religion is fpurned with the profeflbr. 
Thefe are notorious, melancholy truths j and who- 
ever attempts to refute them, muft be driven to the 
pitiful neceflity of reafoning in the face of a faft. 

I highly refpeft the learning and virtues of the 
clergy; it is a primary wi(h of my heart to break 
afunder the gothick chains with which they are 
bound, and I call upon all honeft men to alfift me. 
The reformation is a precedent in point; I cannot have 

a better; 



"X better; celibacy was thereby aboliflied, and the 
clergy in pan reftored to their natural rights ; they 
were permitted to marry and become the fathers of 
perhaps a numerous offspring. Had the clergy been 
alfo permitted to farm lands, a privilege which their 
local fituations peculiarly entitle them to, and not 
been confined to the narrow limits of their glebes > 
they would thereby have been enabled to employ 
and provide for their children. Agriculture, in the 
hands of men of learning and abilities, would long 
ere now have been reduced to a fcience ; and the 
farmers of this clafs would have known and avoided 
the confequences of throwing impediments in the 
way of others engaged in the fame purfuits. 

Neceffity, combined with the wretched ftipends in 
many parts of Wales, compels fome of the clergy 
there to turn farmers in defiance of law, and bring 
their fmall capitals into aftion, before they are ex- 
pended in a maintenance which their clerical pro- 
feffion does not afford. I have feen, and can giv^ 
ample and honourable tcflimony of, the publick good 
refulting from the examples given by thefe truly 
apoflolick teachers, in a country where praftical ex- 
amples of good hufbandry are much wanted. I 
traverfed the county of Herts in queft of able far- 
mers, to prefent them to this^ honourable Board, and 
fame led me by the hand to the reftor of Hatfield. . 
The birth, talents, and connexions of that gentleman 

give 
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give him a commanding profped of his doty; his 
glebe contains one hundred acres, and enables him 
to farm with effed, and within the letter of the law; 
his TcdoTYy in point of revenue, is a linlebifhoprick; 
and hb farm, in point of neatnefs and fertility, a little 
paradife, by his judicious improvements. What a 
happinefs it is for the hufbandry of this exteniive 
pariih, that their redor is a good farmer! Many ra- 
tional and valuable improvements might have been 
expefted from many other clergymen, had not the 
door to agricultural practice been (hut againil fome 
of the abieft men in the kingdom. The invefliga^ 
tion of the foil leads to the remedy: empower the 
clergy by law, to farm lands, and grant leafcs of 
their tithes for twenty^ine years certain, if they think 
proper fo to do. If they negleft the duties annexed 
to their facred funftions, by their attention to agri- 
culture, or any lefs worthy purfuit, punifh them j 
but let not the meafure of their puniihment extend 
to a total deprivation of one of the moft rational 
amufements the human mind is capable of enjoying; 
for be it remembered, this primary art in the cata« 
logue of peace and plenty is cultivated by the firft 
cftate of the realm. 

That the interefts of the church may not fuffer by 
collufion, let the power be vefted in the patron and 
biflxpp of the diocefe to appoint competent perfoni;, 
to fettle and approve the rent to be given, and to 

witndk 
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wknefs the fame, by being parties to the Icafe or 
leafes: the clergy to have preferable powers of 
diftrefe in cafes of non-payment-of rent, if the land- 
owners do not, for their own and their tenants be- 
nefit, become the leflees. The confequence would 
be, the clergy, or a great majority of them, would 
cheerfully acquiefce, though left to their option, and 
when emancipated from at lead a queftionable reftric- 
tion, if they do not avail themfelves of the privilege 
of farming, they would have a more natural attach* 
ment to thofe who did. The tenant could then make 
a fore bargain at the outfet with his landlord and 
reAor, and give really more rent for the tithes than 
they could then be worth, the trouble and expence 
of collecting confidered : and thus eitempted from 
all uncertain demands, and aflured of an adequate 
compenfation at the end of his term, he would put 
and keep his farm in a proper flate of cultivation, 
and the lands remain in an improved flate, inftead of 
being beggared by crols«cropping and weeds, in the 
laft three years of the leafe, and again requiring fal<» 
lows, attOEided with the lofs of crops to clean them, 
at an expence much greater than the amount of the 
profits refulting from the now latter conduA of te« 
nants. By thefe means, farming will become more 
refpedable, and of courfc more ftudied; and lands 
will be kept in a proper flate of increafing manurage: 
and by thefe means, and by thefe means only, the 

exertions 
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exertions of this Honourable Board will be erowncd 
with fuccefs. 



Survey of Staffordshire, p. 97. 

The queftion of tithes having been pretty much 
and pretty often agitated and examined, I cannot ex- 
peft to be able in this report to throw any new 
light on the fubjeft; I ftiall, however, ftatc my ideas 
of the effeft they have on agriculture; and if that 
cffeft fliall appear prejudicial, focne mode of prevent- 
ing or remedying the evil may be propofed, without 
doing injury to any of the parties intcrefted. 

Tithes having been formerly appropriated for a 
particular purpofe, muft be admitted as a property 
equally facred with any other, efpecially as that ap- 
propriation is admitted by thofe laws which regulate 
the country where the tithes arc produced; and 
although a confiderable part of the property fo ap- 
propriated has fince been alienated from its original 
purpofe, yet fuch alienation having been admitted 
and confirmed by thofe laws which proteft all other 
property, no friend to juftice and the ftability of pro- 
peny can expeft an exoneration from, or an abolition 
of tithes, without propofing and providing an equi- 
valent. 

Having faid this, I ranfl: at the fame time confcfs, 
that tithes, being an heavy tax upon the efforts and 
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exertions of human induftry, are in ^ confiderable 
degree a prohibition of fuch exertion, and in that 
refpeft aft as a dead weight and a check on that 
fpirit of improvement, which it is good policy to en- 
courage by every means that can be devifcd. If an 
equivalent can be found, and a commutation be ef- 
fefted, without injury to any one concerned, fuch 
regulation would doubtlefs be an improvement in 
our political fyftem. 

The following plan is propofed as the outline of 
an exchange of tithes for land, as land will always 
bear a value proponioned to that of its produce, 
and even the price or value of labour is meafured by 
the fame ftandard. 

Let an aft of parliament appoint in every diocefe 
an equal number of the moft refpeftable clergy and 
country gentlemen, commiffioners and truftecs, and 
with a power of nominating furveyors to value all 
the tithes belonging either to thexlergy or the laity 
within the diocefe j and let the aft give an option to 
the land-owners of purchafing their refpeftive tithes 
at the valuation fixed on them by fuch furveyors ; 
the money arifing from fuch redemption might be 
inverted in the funds, or other fecurities, until a pro- 
per opportunity Ihould offer of laying it out in land ; 
and where the land-owners ftiould refufe to pur- 
chafe fuch tithes, the commiffioners might have a 
power of mortgaging them, or of taking up money 

on 
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on their fccurity, to be invcftcd in the fame way 
with that arifmg from tithes adually fold : or, after 
a given time, the truftees might be impowered to fe( 
apart an allotment of the land of thofe owners who 
refufe to purchafe, and which, if conveniently fitiu 
ated for the former or tithe-owner, might be fo ap- 
plied; odierwife fold, and the money arifing from 
fuch fale invefted as before, nntil it could be laid out 
in the purchafe of land. 

The execution of fomc fuch plan would be attended 
with infinitely lefs trouble and eicpence than that now 
incurred by the annual valuation of tithes, as, ihould 
the propofed regulation be once effefted, the bufincfi 
would be fettled for ever; but under the prcfcnt 
fyftem, the furveyor or valuer's bufmefs is continued 
from year to year, and if that fyftem fhould continue, 
will be from generation to generation. An equiva- 
lent in land muft certainly be a more folid property 
than tithes. Land may be improved in any degree 
by good management and induftry; tithes fluftnate 
or fink in value at the will of the cultivator. 

I think fome fuch commutation as this might be 
cafily effefted, and then all parties would be pleafed 
with the alteration. 



Survey of Worcestershire, p. 43^ 
If the pajrment of tithes in kind, and mortmain 
ftnures, are found obftacles to improvement, might 

not 
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not fuch obftadcs be removed^ by a law, enforcing 
. a compofitioQ for tithes to be aflefled, ndt by the 
value of any particular cftate, but by the average 
vllue of a considerable diftrid, ancf re-aflefled at dif* 
ferent periods ; confining the aflefTment to the value 
of the land in a common courfe of hufbandry ; that 
is, excluding all e)ctraordinary improvements, fudi 
as buildings, plantations, &c. and by regulating re- 
newals of the tenures under the church, in the fame 
manner as the proportion of rent claimed as a 'fine, 
being aiccrtained by the value fixed for the tithes of 
thediftria. 



Survey of Monmouthshire, p. 26. 

Tithes are very unequally paid in this county, and 
the prefent mode of coUeAing them in kind, through- 
out many pariihes, difturbs the harmony of focicty, 
and checks agricultural improvements. A refpefta- 
ble gentleman of landed property, who told me he 
had a turn for that pleafing employment and healthy 
amufement oiF farming, and had been holding fome 
part of his eftate in his own hands, gave it up and 
let it all, becaufe he would not be fubjcA to have a 
difpute with the clergyman of the parifh taking the 
tithe in kind^ upon his not agreeing to pay the ad- 
vaoce made, in paying per acre fo much more than 

formerly. 
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formerly. 1 muft obferve, at the fame time, that 
upon the large eftates of a noble duke in this county, 
I heard no complaint made in the mode of the pay- 
ment for the great tithes ; inftead of taking them in 
kind, there was a commutation fettled in a moderate 
way, fo as to give content. In the nonhern part of 
the county, 2s. 6d. per acre is, I find, only paid 
for the tithe of wheat in fome places; while in the 
fouthcrn diftrift, I have been informed, the tithe has 
been raifed for the fame article, from 6s. to 12s. 
per acre. 

This fubjeft has been fo copioufly treated, and fo 
fuccefsfully too, I have no doubt, by others, that 
nothing new remains to be faid upon it. If the 
wifdom of parliament perceive it neceflary to con- 
fider it, the clergy and laity muft benefit by the re-' 
gulations of this very important objeft; and my moft 
earneft wiflies are, that it may be attended with the 
defired fuccefs. 



Survey of Caernarvonshire, p. 10. 

In fome places of this county hay is tithed, in 
other places it is not. Corn is always tithed, which 
is confidered a great bar to agricultural improve- 
iTiCnts. 

Survey 
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Survey of Denbighshire, p. 23. 

It is a faft that muft flrike every one who has 
made the tour of Britain, efpecially if he is acquainted 
with its former as well as prefent ftate, that though 
the exertions of England in the mercantile and ma- 
nufefturing lines of bufinefs, have for the laft half 
century been vigorous almoft beyond compare, yet 
in the line of agriculture it has been comparatively 
languid: Whereas in Scotland, though Ihe darted 
late, and has made but fmall progrefs in induftry, 
yet the exertions in agriculture have nearly kept 
pace with thofe in the other departments. 

This can be afcribed to no other circumftances 
than thofe mentioned in the text: among thefe the 
drawing of tithes in kind is peculiarly difcouraging 
to agriculture, as it not only affefts the tenant, but 
even the proprietor himfclf, who muft, on this ac- 
count, forego many attempts he could have made in 
improvements with profit. The proprietors of land 
in the neighbourhood of Aberdeen, who juftly con- 
fider the expence of improving the foil as a purchafe 
price, would in all cafes find that though they may 
have a reafonable profit, where no tithe is drawn, 
they could have had none at all if that had been paid 
in kind. Indeed, in moft cafes, that tithe alone is 
more than the whole profit they ever expeft to de- 
rive from it, The confequence here is obvious; 

but 
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but the retardment which this circtmftance will make^ 
when operating in millions of cafes over a whole king- 
dom f baffles all attempt at calctdation. 
s To avoid this dreaded evil, extenfivc traAs of land 
are left in England in perpetual grafs, when it is hj 
no means in a condition for yielding the mod abun* 
dant produce in that ftate. The quantity of bread- 
com is thus neceflarily diminilbcd, and with it the 
total amount of food even for beafts is curtailed. 
Nothing can be fo ruinous to agriculture! 



Survey of Northamptokshire, p. 6i. 

The collefting the tithes in kind is very generally 
complained of, and in parifhes where that mode is 
adopted, it certainly operates very powerfully againft 
the introduftion of improvements in hulbandry; 
whil? at the fame time it is attended with very dif- 
agreeable confequences, both in a religious and po- 
litical view, as it is often the means of creating* fuch 
divifions between the clergyman and his parifliioners, 
as render the religious inftruftions of the former of 
little avail, while it loofens that chain of intercourfe 
and conneftion, which it is conlidered of fo much im- 
portance to keep united. It has happened (though, 
to the credit of the clergy of this diftrift be it iaid, 
the inftanccs arc very rare) where the tithes have 

been 
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been let to a layman, for the purpofe of oppreflion^ 
he has been known to exert that amhoritj, with 
which he was invefted, and hath not only taken the 
tenth fliock of corn, and the tenth cock of hay, hat 
adfo the tenth lamb, pig, hen, egg, &c.; nay, has even 
gone into the garden, and taken not only th^ tent]^ 
part of the fruit, but aUb the tenth of the prodthcc 
of the kitchen-garden. Under fuch circmstftances 
as thefe, it may be aiked, who is the farmer, who 
would not feel himfelf aggrieved? 

Many plans have been fuggefted in order to bring 
about an arrangement of tithes, and to place them 
on fome permanent footing. It has been propofed 
that the proprietors (hould farm the tithes in each 
pa^iih, or that a corn-rent fhould be fixed by the 
average price of grain for a number of years paftj 
but that which appears moft likely to give general 
approbation, and which feems beft calculated to do 
juftice to all parties, is to give the clergyman a com- 
penfation for his tithes in land, becaufe the depreci- 
ation in the value of money has been fo great, as to 
render any arrangement which is to be founded on 
it as a medium by which the value is to be afcertained 
in future times, very uncertain ; ^ whereas the produce 
of land muft always bear reference to the value of 
money at th« time. 

Whether the open field pariflies arc to be indofed, 
or allowed to remain in their prefent fUte, ftill it is 

humbly 



humbly fuppofcd, that a general arrangement might 
be made refpefting tithes, by giving a cotnpenfation 
in land; and that upon the fame principles on which 
thofe Vfho aft as commiflioners under inclofing bills 
determine thefe matters, which is generally by finding 
the clergyman entitled to one-fifth, or one-fixth of 
the tillage land, and one-ninth of the pafture, or two- 
thirteenths of the whole parifti. 

Were this dcfu^ble objeft by any means obtained, 
improvements in agriculture, and the diiFerent breeds 
of (lock, would no doubt take place j and inftcad of 
the clergyman and his pariftiioners living in a ftate 
of contention or warfare, we (hould fee them living 
as one great family, in harmony and peace, and the 
clergyman confidered as the parent and prefervcr of 
that bond by which they are united. 
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Art. XIII. 

On the mojt praSlicable Mode of giving an Equitable 
Compenfation for Tithes. 

[By Thomas Davis; efq$ in a Letter to the Secretary.] 

Sir, 

THE Society having thought proper to call the 
attention of their members and of the publick, 
to the fubjeft of Tithes, under a well-founded con- 
viftion that the pajrment thereof in kind not only 
tends to fow diflention between the clergy and their 
parifliioners, but is alfo a very great hinderance to 
improvements ifi agriculture, and having offered a pre- 
mrum for the bcft effay on the moft praftical mode 
of giving an equitable compenfation for tithes in 
general ; 

The writer hereof begs leave to ftate to the fo- 
ciety, that having had a long and aftive experience 
in fettling commutations for tithes under inclofure 
afts of parliament, and having had an opportunity 
of obferving the inconveniencics and defefts in the 
modes hitherto authorized and direfted by parlia- 
ment, he flatters himfelf that he can point out fuch 
an alteration in thofe modes, as will lay a ground- 
work for a general commutation; and which, if 



• The publication of fhis E0ay (to which the Society's prize wai 
rdjudgcd) was omitted in the 71^ volume, at the rcqucft of the a«thor. 
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£m£Honed by this Society, may poflibly hereafter 
attrad the attention of parliament; and if cried and 
found to anfwer in fingle parifhes, may hereafter pave 
the way for a general commutation ad. 



THE evils arifing from the exafiion of tithes in 
kind are too well known to require any additional 
proof. 

They not only fumifh frequent occasions of dif- 
putes between the receiver and payer, but in many 
inftances they operate as a tax upon induftry, parti- 
cularly in countries where the land requires expenfive 
improvements. In both thefe cafes, they have an 
undoubted tendency to injure agriculture, and there* 
fore, however juft the tax may be in itfelf, the policy 
of it, in the prefent flate of agriculture, is certainly 
queftionable. 

In the dark ages of the world, when its inhabi- 
tants depended folely on the labour, of their hands 
for the bread they ate^ the obligation of a payment of 
part of that bread to a clafs of men fet apart from 
the fccular concerns of the world, and devoted to 
the religious and moral inftruSion of their fellow- 
creatures, was an inflitution wonhy of its divine 
author; and the progreffive improvements in civili- 
zation and fcience, which thofe ages are univerfally 
allowed to have received from the clergy, arc a ftri- 
king proof of the wifdom of that infUtution. 

In 



In thofe days, when moniy was icarcely knowd as 
a circulating medium, and not only the rent of the 
land itfclf was paid with part of its produce, but the 
little trade then known was merely a barter of one 
commodity for another, a payment to the clergy in 
money would have been as juftly reprobated as the 
payment of tithes in kind is at this time. 

It is the difference in the manners and cujloms of 
the times ^ that has altered our ideas of the nature of 
this provifion for the clergy, fo as to render that 
payment a grievance, which our forefathers paid 
without grudging, and which indeed they could have 
paid in 7io other way. 

Another reafon for the difTatisfaftion which for 
the laft two centuries has attended this payment, is 
the alienation of a very great part of the tithes of 
the kingdom, made by King Henry the Eighth at the 
diffolution of the religious houfes, whereby they 
were taken from the church and vefled in lay- 
owners J this alteration flriking entirely at the meri^ 
torious part of the payment, and making that a tasc 
upon the landj which in its firft inflitution was a per^ 
fonal payment by one fet of men to another, in the 
nature of zfalary for fervices performed by the latter 
to the former. 

But, however detrimental tithes may be to agri- 
culture at this time J or however their original nature 
may be altered, it cannot be denied that agriculture 
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ha$ grown up, m fpite of them^ to the pcrfeftion ta 
which it has now attained. Nay, indeed they may 
be fald to have contributed in fome degree to bring it 
to that perfeaion, by putting landholders upon ex- 
pedients to raife fuch crops as were the lead advan- 
tageous to the tithe-owners and the moft beneficial 
to themfelves, and which have tended ultimately fo 
much to' the advantage of the kingdom, viz. the 
laying down wet arable lands to pa/lure^ and the 
railing artificial grajesy turnips^ *and other green crops 
upon arable land^ inftead of cxhaufting the land, as 
formerly, with repeated crops of corn. A fyftem 
which has enabled the kingdom to fupply its in- 
creafed confumption of animal food, for which it 
muft always depend upon its own refources, almoft 
unaffifted by importation. 

And this alteration in the agriculture of the king- 
dom has made the value of tithes fo very uncertain 
and fluftuating, that, although in particular didri^s 
it has been very much increafed by the bringing large 
trafts of uncultivated land into tillage, it has de- 
creafed in other diJiri&Sy particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of great towns, in proportion as the value 
of the land has increafed by the introduftion of good 
hufbandry. 

And perhaps this uncertainty of the tithes, arifing 
from the openings which this choice of crops leaves 
for fubtcrfuges and cvafions, and confequently of 
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difputes, has tended to make tithes in general niorc 
obnoxious at this tme, although they are in fo many 
inftances compounded for at a fair price, than they 
were in ancient times^ when fands were regularly 
fown with corn in a common field ftate, and the tithe 
com rigoroufly taken up in kind* 

And as a proof that this argument is right, it is 
well known, that there are always more difputes 
about the tithes of fmall infignificant articles, than 
about the tithes of com,^ which ara in faft the real 
grievance. 

If thefe arguments arc well founded, as the writer 
hereof thinks they arc, it is obvious that, in the prc- 
fent ftate of agriculture, a commutation of tithes for 
^fair equivaknt would be a very defirable thing, not 
only to the occupiers of titheable land, but in many 
inftances to the tithe-owners themfelvej. The dif- 
ficulty is to find out that equivalent. 

In treating on this fubjed, it is to be lamented 
that the minds of men have been, (particularly of 
late years) fo prejudiced againji the very nature of 
tithes^ that the idea of zfair equivalent has feldom 
been thought of. They have been too frequently 
looked upon as a kind oi furreptitious property ^ of 
which the owners might at any time be difpoffeflcd at 
the will of the ftate. This kind of argument, inftead 
of obtaimng the end propofed, muft undoubtedly 
defeat it. 

R a There 
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There are many dcfcriptions of property m xhii 
kingdom much Icfs capable of bearing a fcrutiny into 
the means of its acquifition, than that of tithes. 

But when that property has been guaranteed to 
its poffeffors by the conftitution and laws of the king- 
dom, it is idle to difpute the legality of the mode by 
which it was acquired. 

Not only that very great proportion of the tithes 
of this kingdom which is in lay hands, has hccn/old 
and bought for a valuable confideration, and many of 
the livings which ftill remain to the church have 
been as legally fold and bought under the proteftion 
of the law, as any other defcription of property 
whatever; but the lands fubjeft to thofe tithes have 
alfo been bought at reduced prices on account of 
that^ncumbrance, in the fame manner as eftates have 
been bought fubjeft to fee-farm rents, and houfes to 
ground-rents. And although all thofe payments arc 
incumbrances on the property of one fet ofmen^ ja 
they conftitute the property^ and frequently the only 
property of another fet of men j and the laws of Eng- 
land (whofe jirji care is the prefervation of property^ 
however it may vary in defcription) are equally bound 
to proteft both. 

If this fundamental rule were ftriftly kept in view, 
that the land-owners and tithe-owners are equally en- 
titled to their refpeftive (hares out of the produce of 
the land, there would be fewer difputes than there 

now 
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now are about tithes in their prcfent ftatc, and men 
would turn their Aoughts more unbiaffed to find out 
an equivalent commutation to be offered for them ; 
a commutation fo contrived, as to fecure to both 
land-holders and tithe-owners, as near as poffible for 
time to come, the fame proportions they would have 
received out of the land, in cafe no alteration had 
been made in the mode of afcertaining thofe proportions. 

But, however defirable, or however prafticable, 
it might be to find an equivalent commutation to 
be given in lieu of tithes, it does not follow that any 
fchemc of this kind can take place at one time through- 
out the kingdom. That is neither neceffary nor 
prafticable. 

It is well known that commutations are direfted in 
every feffion of parliament, by virtue of inclofure 
afts, in parilhes where there are commonable lands^ 
and afterwards fettled by commifEoncrs without any 
difficulty; and therefore others might be made in 
parifhes already inclofed^ on ^^fame plan, or a better y 
if a better could be found. The principal reafon why 
thefe commutations have in general been made at 
the time of an inclofure of commonable landsy is, the 
opportunity of doing it without the expence of a 
feparate aft of parliament; and the fear of that ex- 
pence is the reafon why it has been fo feldom done 
in old inclofed parifhest 

There 
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There feems to be no, good reiafon (provided a 
fair and equitable ratio of commutation could be 
pointed out which would extend generally to all de- 
fcriprions of tithes in the kingdom, and if a power 
were lodged fomewhere to carry thofe commutations 
into effeft without the great expence of feparate afts 
of parliament) why many pariflies might not foon be 
cxoni^^atrJ from this incumbrance. 

It has been before obferved, that it is not neccffary 
that commutations of all the tithes in the kingdom 
fhould be made at once; nor would it indeed be 
prafticable. If the great defideratum of a general 
. ratio J that would be in all cafes an equitable bargain 
between the tithe-receiver and the tithe-payer, could 
be fettled; and a power could be conftituted to carry 
fuch bargains into execution ; commutations of this 
kind would be made asfaji as they were wanted^ viz, 
ivhenever tithes be came a matter of contention. 

There are two kinds of compenlation that can be 
given for tithes, viz. 

iji. An equivalent in the grofe; and 

oJly. A yearly commutation. 

An equivalent in the grofs may be given in two 
ways, viz. 

ijt. By obliging the tithe-owners to fell their in- 
terefl: to the landholders for a valuable coniideratioi\ 
iu money j or, 
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idly. By obliging the latter the give land to the 
former of equal value with the value of their tithes. 

The former has always been thought, and perhaps 
properly, too great a ftretch of power even for par* 
liament to attempt. 

The latter is frequently done under inclofure afts 
in pariflies where every proprietor has fufficlent 
commonable lands to give for the exoneration of the 
tithes of all his_ property in that parifli ; but is fre- 
quently and indeed generally imprafticable in pariflies 
where the lands are already inclofed. 

A yearly commutation in money may alfo be given 
in two ways ; viz. 

ly?. By a permanent yearly money payment. * 

fidly. By a payment in money, to be varied from 
time to time, accoi*ding to the^ variation of the value 
of the articles out of^ which the tithes arife. 

The former has been fometimes direfted in in- 
clofure afts, but is objeftionable, on account of the 
continual fluft nation in. the value of money. 

The latter is the mode mod commonly direfted 
by parliament in inclofure afts at this time for fettling 
commutations for tithes; and the variation of this 
yearly payment is in general direfted to be regulated 
by the variation in the prices of 'Oiheat given in the 
London Gazette. 

The latter mode may therefore be faid, not only 
to be the lead exceptionable, but is, itidecd, perhaps 

the 
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the only prafticable mode by which pariflies, already 
inclofed, can be exonerated from tithes. 

But, whether the price of wheat alone be a proper 
ratio by which to fix the value of all tithes, is a 
matter dcferving ferious confideration. 

The writer of this, who has been long and aftively 
employed under inclofure afts, is of opinion that it 
is not} and, with all proper deference to the wifdom 
of the legiflature, who have hitherto direSed that 
ratio to be adopted, ventures to ftate the following 
reafons for his opinion: — 

The tithes of this kingdom arifc chiefly from the 
following articles, viz. 

Corn, viz. wheat, barley, oats, pulfe, &c. 

Hay, including clover, vetches, &c, 
' Cows, viz. calves and milk. 

Sheep, viz. wool and lambs. 

Underwood, 

Pigs. 

Poultry, &c. 

It is not only evident that the price of wheat does 
not govern the price of all the other tithcablc ar- 
ticles above enumerated, but it is as evident, that 
the price of wheat fluftuates lefs than any ether ne^ 
cejfary of life^ if taken on an average fpr any twenty 
years together; it having been the policy of the 
government of this country to keep the price of fo 
indifpenfable ^n article as Jieady as poflible, by imr 

fortin^ 
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porting it from all other countries when it Is dear In 
this, and by giving a bounty on its exportation when 
its price at home is too low to pay the expence of 
growing it. 

And the efFefl: of this policy has been fuch, that 
the price of wheat has been very fittle higher on 
ail average of the laft twenty years, than it was on 
an average of the twenty laft years of the laft cen- 
tury; while the price of barley and oats, cheefe and 
butter, have nearly doubled. 

Any ratio for the tithes of the laft-mentioncd ar- 
ticles, which was fettled in the laft century, and de- 
duced from the price of wheat alone, muft therefore 
at this time be an unfair commutation for the tithes 
of many other titheable articles. And there is no 
fair ground .on which to argue, that the value of 
the laft-mentioned articles, and indeed of all other 
productions of land, for which this kingdom muft 
chiefly depend on its own refources, may not here^ 
after fluftuate as much as it has hitherto done; while 
it IS more than probable, that, by means of impor* 
tation, wheat may keep nearly its prefent average 
price. 

No commutation for tithes^ can be called a fair 
equivalent, which is not fo fettled as to flu£hiatc 
with the rife and fall of every commodity fubjeft to 
tithes ; fo as to be in faft, a fair yearly rent for each 
yearns tithes, or as nearly fo as the nature of the 
(:afe will admitt The 
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The ratio of a commutation ftiould therefore be 
deduced from all the feveral articles out of which 
tithes arife, or at leaft from fuch of them as are of the 
greateft confequence, and which, in a great degree, 
influence the price of the reft ; and fome ftandard, 
as fimple in its operation as poffible, (hould be fixed 
upon, by which the owners of tithes may make fuch 
a commutation as will enfure them and their fuccef- 
{oTSffrom year to year for ever^ the fame income as 
would have been received from the tit/jcs tbemfelves^ 
in cafe fuch commutation had not taken place; ox 
as nearly fo as the nature of the cafe will admit. 

The principal titheable produce of arable land, 
being, as is already ftated, wheat, barley, and oats; 
the commutation for the tithes of arable land ihould 
be regulated by the value of all thofe forts of grain; 
and thofe value's could be as cafily deduced from the 
London Gazette, as the value of wheat alone. 

Thus would the tithe-owner be paid the real value 
in money for the feveral titheable articles, which he 
would otherwife have taken in kind. And, as the 
price of the other common produftions of arable 
land is, in a very great degree, influenced by the 
prices of thefe principal kinds of grain; it is fair to 
infer, that a ratio for the other produQions of arable 
land, deduced from thefe prices, would be a fair 
equivalent for the tithes of thofe produftions; and 
particularly fo, when taken on an average of fome 

years 
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years together. And the poffible cffeft which fu- 
ture regulations may have with refpcft to the impor- 
tation and exportation of com, which it is impoffible 
at this time to forefee, is an additional reafon why 
no condufion can be drawn, that the different kinds 
of grain will hereafter bear the fame relative prices 
as they now do; and confequently, that no ratio de- 
duced from the price of one kind of grain, can be 
infallible with refpeft to the other kinds. 

So far, there appears to be no great difficulty in 
finding a proper ftandard with refpeft to the common 
produftions of arable land ; and with refpeft to the 
more valuable articles, fuch as hops, hemp, flax, &c. 
of which the produftion is local, it would not be 
difficult to afcertain their value, and fix a local ratio 
by which to regulate the tithes thereof. And per- 
haps it may not be difficult to prove, that even thofe 
articles which are local, are afFefted by the prices of 
the more indifpenfable articles of confumption, viz, 
com, and if fo, a ratio taken from the prices of the 
latter, would hold good with refpeft to the former* 
But thefe articles are not of general confcquence 
enough to enlarge upon hi^re* 

From a due confideration of the foregoing obfer- 
yations, it is evident that no great difficulty will oc- 
Ciu* in finding proper ftandards for afcertaining the 
yalue of the tithes of arable land. 

But 
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But with rcfpeft to the tithes arifing from grafs 
land, and ftock of all kinds, there fcems to be a much 
greater difficulty,! 

The principal titheable produftions of this kind 
are, hay, calves, lambs, wool, and milk, and the 
quality of thefe is fo very different^ and the price fo 
variable and Jlufluatingy and fo much influenced by 
local circumftances, that it is next to impoffible to 
keep 2Lfair regifter of prices of every article. But 
it is poffible that we may find fome one commodity 
of a conjiant invariable qmlity^ and of daily ^ regular^ 
and indifpenfahle confumption in quantity \ on the 
price of which ^ the price of every other produftion oF 
grafs landy in a great meafure, depends. For, if the 
demand, and of courfe the returns for that aniclc 
be daily and regular, its price will always govern 
all other articles arifing from the fame hind of landy 
but which muft remain a longer time on band be- 
fore they can be carried to market. 

I contend, that this article is butter^ by which I 
mean butter made from the pure cream of milk ; 
and I contend, that this article is thj; leafi; variable 
in its quality, and of the mod conftant, regular, daily. 



t And as the tithe of thefe articles conftitutes at this time the^ 
frwijton of fo great a part of the inferior beneficed clergy, it is part 
ticularly incumbent on us to take care not to abridge the/mail ^tauc^ 
appropriated to th( fupport of thif yalaabie defcription of men. 

aQ4 
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and lead varying confumption in quantity, of any 
other titheable produce of grafs landj and that its 
price has kept a more regular progreffive propor- 
tion with the price of the land from which it arifes, 
for thefc two laft centuries, than any other article 
whatever; and of courfe is likely to-make a proper 
ftandard, by which the value of tithes arifing from 
grafs land may be regulated for time to come. Be- 
fides, the fale of butter being chiefly confined to 
great towns, an account of its prices is more eafily 
kept, than of abnoft any other article. 

Cheefe will not do for a ftandard — becaufe, its qua* 
lity is fo variable, that no regifter can be kept of ir. 
Dorfetihire and Gloucefterftiire cheefe diflfers half 
in their quality ^ and of courfe in their prices; and 
there is no way of keeping an account of its age 
when fold, although that affefts the price ahnoft as 
much as the quality. 

No ftandard can be taken from wool^ becaufe the 
quality is varying every day; both from the intro- 
duftion of new kinds of flieep, and the different 
modes of keeping thofe already in ufe. 

Calves and lambs vary in price according to the 
goodnefs of the kind, or the whim of the breeder; 
but no man will attempt to breed any improved forts 
if he is to pay tithes in kind. No ftandard therefore 
can be kept of them. 

Even 
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Even bay^ an article of conftant confumptroo, 
cannot, on account of its being fo very variable in 
its quality y be reduced to any ftandard price. But 
even that article is regulated by the price of butter. 
For^ as the fame land which produces hay for fale 
(efpecially near great towns, where the demand bolb 
for hay and butter chiefly is) would alfo keep dairy 
cows, the quantity of land mown for hay will 
always be regulated by the price of the produce of 
fuch cows. ^ 

And by parity of reafoning, it may be faid with 
truth, that the price of lambs and wool is as much 
regulated by the price of butter ^ as the price of hay 
is \ for almoft all grafs land may be fed with cows. 
And butter being, as is before explained, the article 
of daily confumption and daily return^ and therefore 
governing the price of cheefe^ and other productions 
of grafs land, whofe fale and whofe return is mare 
dijianty it follows, that every occupier of grafs land 
will apply it to that purpofe which he finds to an- 
fwer beft. And that kind of exertion will always 
operate fo as to keep the profit (and of courfe the 
tithe) of all the various articles produced on the fame 
kind rf landj nearly on a level. 

And even underwood (from which, in fome coun- 
tries, a confiderable tithe arifes) will be grubbed up, 
and made pafture land, the moment it is found that 
thejame land would pay better, if fed by fheep or 
cows. If 
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If therefore butter be, as I confider it to be, the 
only fingle commodity^ by which the tithes of all 
the produftions of grafs lands can be regulated, in 
fettling a commutation for the tithes of fuch lands; 
I propofe, that the clerk of every market in Great- 
Britain {hould be directed to make a weekly return 
of the price of milk-butter in fuch market, in the 
fame manner as the returns of the prices of com arc 
made. And that in every commutation for tithes, 
the commiffioners be direftcd to enquire, firft, the 
feveral proportions of tithes arifing in each parifh, 
from wheats barley ^ and oatSj and other produftions 
of arable land i and alfo the proportion arifing from 
the different produSions of grafs land; and then 
(hould ftate what were the returns in the London 
Gazette, on the average of the year preceding, of 
the prices of wheat j barley^ and oatSj and alfo of tte 
price of milk-butter^ in that county. 

That the juftices of the peace for each county 
fliould, yearly, at their Epiphany feffions, publifh an 
account of tlie average prices of wheats barley^ and 
Mtsj and alfo of milk-butter^ taken from the London 
Gazette for the. year preceding, for that county. 
jind thai the difference in the prices between the year 
then laji pafl^ and the year in which the commutation 
was made^ Jhould be the ratio by which the tithes to 
be received from every landholder Jhoutd be regulated 
for the year^ ending at the enfuing Eafler ; in like 

manner 
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manuer as commutations are now fettled and regu* 
lated daily under inclofure afts, by a ratio deduced 
from the price of wheat alone. , 

It may be faid that the price of the tithes, when 
once fettled, might remain the fame for more than one 
year. — ^I anCwer, that as the many parilhes which now 
pay rents of this kind in lieu of tithes, and the many 
others yet remaining to be fettled, muft neceflarily 
begin from diiTerent periods j it follows, that the juf- 
tices muji make a return every year. But the tithe- 
owners and the tithe-renters, are not obliged to alter 
the terms every year ; but may, if they think proper, 
make agreements for threel, feven^ or fourteen years j 
or for as long time as their refpeftive interefts (hall 
continue. 

With refpeft to the tithes of fuch valuable articles 
as hops, hemp, flax, &c. the legiflature might fix a 
fair price per acre for each, and fuch as would not 
be fufficient to prevent the cultivation of thofc ar- 
ticles in land naturally adapted to them j at the fame 
time recollefting, that, as they ^re produced in ge- 
neral in the very bed land, the price to be fixed for 
the tithes (hould bear a proportion to the fuperior 
value of the land, and to the tithes it would produce 
if the cultivation of thofe articles were fuperfeded by 
the cultivation of corn. 

And whenever a general commutation takes place, 
the rife and fall thereof might follow the average 

price 
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price of com; as it is by the price of com that tte 
growth of thofc articles is at prefent in a great de- 
gree regulated. 

Mr. Pryce having, in his very ingenious eflay on 
this fubjcft (already publilhed by the fociety) pointed 
out minutely the procefs which he apprehends would 
be proper to be authorized by parliament to carry 
commutations into general effed, and parliament ha- 
ving in many inftances done him and the fociety the 
honour of adopting many parts of his plan in com- 
mutations under inclofure afts, it will be needlefs to 
add more here on that fubjeft. The mode now in 
general ufe may be feen in many inclofure ads pafled 
every feflion, and particularly in an aft fent herewith, 
paifed in the laft feilions, for inclofing the open lands, 
and commuting the tithes of the pariih of ** Milton- 
" Bryant in the county of Bedford.** 

If the fociety fhould honour this plan with their 
fanftion, and parliament fhould adopt it by way of 
experiment in particular pariihes, the difficulties of 
making an aft for carrying it into general execution will 
be feen, and, it is prefumed, will eafily be obviated. 

Such an aft might lodge a power in fome of the 
law courts, the court of quarter-feffions, or perhaps 
the new Board of Agriculture, to grant commiflions 
for that purpofe, on the application of a fpecificd 
majority of the parties interefted in the tithes of 
each p^ifh. 

VOLt viii. s It 
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It is not ncccflary, nor perhaps pofliblc, that the 
tithes of the whole kingdom fhoald be commuted in 
one year, two, or three. It would be fufficient, that 
whenever the parties concerned felt the grievance, 
liiey fhould know where to apply for the remedy. 

With beft wifties for the profperity of a Society 
who haye fo much the publick good at heart, 

I remain, their faithful member, 

THOMAS DAVIS. 

Longleaty Sept. 1793* 




Art. 
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Art. XIV. 

An Hijiorical Account of the MarJh^Lands of 
the County of Somerfet. 

[By Richard Locke, efq.] 
In a Letter to the Secretary. 

MY GOOD FRIEND, Htghbridge-Houfe. 

IN obedience to your wifties I here fend you an 
hiftorical account of the Pajiure-Land^ fituate in 
the flat part of Somerfetfliire. It is chiefly ftated from 
my own obfervations, in bufy life, diu-mg a feries of 
little more than fifty years. 

If we go fo far back as Domefday-Book, we Ihall 
find that the annual average value of marfli-land was 
at that aera eftimated at one farthing per acre, allow- 
ing the fame quantity of acres to luvc then exifted 
as are at prefent charged upon our parifh books. 
For the firft four hundred years after this period, 
lands doubled their value every century; and fix)m 
the Reformation to the prefent time the value of land 
has been doubled evcry.fifty y^ars. This enormous 
increafe of landed property, within the interval of ' 
700 years, may be eftimated as two thouiand is tp 
unity, fuppofing we reckon a litde more than 40s. 
per acre for the prefent annual average value. 

As I drew my firft breath in Bumham, and have 
always refided In it, my calculations ftiall be fupported 

from 
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from the hiftory of that parifh, together with a few 
adjoining pariflies of the South-Marlh. But, ia 
order that you may underfland me better, I refer 
you to the following table* 



Pariflies No. of Acres 


Value of the 


VaOpe of ditto 




Pariflies in 


in Domefday- 




1796. 


Book. 


Wedmore 10,000 


a 0,000/. 


Kings Manor* 


Huntfpill 6,000 


15,000/. 


7l- 


Burnham 4,000 


10,000/. 


4. 


Mark 4,000 


9,000/. 


part of Wtdmort. 


Eaft-Brent 3,400 


7,00012*3 
7^500 J 


ncludtd with Berrow and 


Soudi-Brent 3,650 


Lympjham. 



31,050 68,500/. 

Annual Value per acre at different periods from the 
Conqueji to the prepnt time. 



1600 — ij. 3^ 

16^0 [Interregnum) 2s, 6d^ 
1688, [Revolution) gs. 

1745, [Scots Rthellion) tos. 
1796, 2/. 5J, 



In 1086 onejartking 
1191 one halfpenny 
129^ one penny 
1399 two-pence 
1 goo four-pence 

Banwell, North-Petherton, Stoke-Coiircy, Can- 
nington, and fome other pariflies in the neighbour- 
hood, make a more refpeftable figure in the Normair 
furvey than the above, and are efteemed to be of 
equal value at prefent ; but as they contain fome high- 
land, and more than a proportionable quantity of ara- 
ble, I have not included them in the above table. 

Twenty 
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Twenty years after King William the firft had 
compleated his conqueft of England, in 1 066, he 
caufed a furvey to be made after the manner of that 
made in the time of Edward the Confcffon The 
lands were valued by carucates and hides: the former 
related to the arable, and contained the quantum 
tilled with one plough > and the latter included a fuf- 
ficient quantity of meadow, pafture, and wood with 
it, for the ufe of the cattle and inhabitants, under 
the denomination of Norman Great-Lords and Saxon 
Thanes, including their vaflals, diftinguiflied as fer- 
vants, villanes, borderers, coliberts, and cottagers. 

As the lands I am fpeaking:of were jn 1086 va*. 
lucd at about one farthing per acre per annum, upon 
an average, fo we find in the tax laid on by Henry 
the firft, by way of raifing a portion for his daughter 
Maud, on her marriage with the Emperor, that the 
value of land increafed; and when the ranfom-tax of 
Richard the firft was paid by knights fees, it con- 
tinued to increafe, infomuch, that at his death, in 
1 1 99, it became doubled, being then eftimated at 
one halfpenny per acre. In the Pope*s tax laid on 
in 1292, it appears, that within that laft century the 
lands again became doubled, for the average efti- 
mate at this aera feems to have increafed to one 
penny per acre. Upon the death of Richard II. 
and the, accelflion of Henry IVth. in 1 399, the lands 
l)ccame worth two-pence per acre, as may be abun- 

dawly 
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dandy proved from the various rent-rolls of the lands 
belonging to the abbey of Glaftonbury. After the 
overthrow of Richard Hid, in the battle of Bof- 
worth, the houfes of York and Lancafter became 
united in the perfon of Henry Vllth; and, calcula- 
ting from the many and various taxes which he laid 
on the land, it appears, that long before his death, 
viz. about 1500, the value of eftates had in this laft 
century alfo. become doubled, being increaied to 
four-pence per acre. 

It was, however, on account of the reformatioD 
in the reight of Henry Vnith, and a total fuppref- 
fion of the feudal tenure, that the lands became 
doubled ia half a century ; for as the church-lands 
were divided and fubdivided amongft the laity, fo 
thefe. began to inclofe and identify their property, 
infomuch that in the leafes granted in the reign of 
Edward Vlth, we find the referved rents amounted 
to feven^pence halfpenny per acre, exclufive of about 
that fum for a farlief^ which was then confidered 
as a fine for the addition of a life ox for a life. If 
we confult the feoffments and leafes granted in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, we may obfervc the 
^adual incrcafe of landed property to fuch a de- 
gree, that it again became doubled in fifty years, for 
at her death, in 1603, the refrrved rents amounted 
to one (hilling and three-pence per acre. The peace- 
able reign of James L was favourable to Isuided 

property, 
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property, which, however, received a check in the 
troublefome reign of Charles Ift; but notwith- 
ftanding this, it again became doubled hi fifty years; 
for it appears from thefurvey taken by Cromwell^s 
commiilioners, that the marfh-lands I am fpeakmg 
of were valued in as. 6d. per acre. Soon after 
King William's acceflion to the throne, viz. in 
1688, the land-tax was laid on as it (lands at prefent, 
which is about five {hillings per acre on an average. 
In the fubfequent fifty years, eftates again became 
doubled; for I remember well in the Scotch rebel- 
lion, in 1745, that the common price of pafture-land 
was ten (hillings per acre. From this period agri- 
culture became known and praftifed, infomuch that 
every feven years leafe, from that time to the prefent, 
mcreafed the annual rent five (hillings per acre; fo 
that the prefent annual value of thefe eftates may be 
eftimated at 45s. per ftatute acre upon an average. 

As to pafture-land, we may obferve, that about 
one-tenth of it was in its higheft degree of culture 
fifty years fince; and the only difference in agricul- 
ture which I have remarked on thofe lands is in the 
mode of draining, for when I firft remember the 
gutters were dug two feet wide, and one foot deep; 
whereas the prefent improved pra£Hce is to cut the 
drain ten inches wide and twenty inches deep. 

In recurring to my minutes when I firft began to 
meafure and value land, in 1755, 1 find the follow- 
ing 
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ing tabic. No. i. Calculated for the valuation of paf- 
turc, which will difcover the great advance of cftatcs 
in the courfe of forty years, by comparing it with 
the prefent valuation as in tabic No. a. 

No. I. 
Valuation table in 1755. 

Quality of the bnd. Price per acre. 

£. s. d. 



No. I 

9 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



I 5 

I 2 

! o 

o 17 

o IS 

O 12 

o 10 

P s. 

O 2 



O 

6 

o 
6 
o 
6 
o 
o 
6 



No. II. 
Valuation table in 1796. 

QaaHtr of the land. Price per acre. 

No. I 3 lo o 

a 350 

3 300 

4 2 15 o 

5 2 10 o 
$ 250 

7 200 

8 I 15 o 

9 I 10 o 



Thefc tables will give a better anfwcr to the Lady 
who confulted Lord Mansfield, than his Lordfhip 
gave her with regard to the difpofmg of her cafh to 
the beft advantage. " If, fays he, your Ladyfhip 
** wants principal without intereft, buy land; — ^if in- 
^* tereft without principal, lend your money on mort* 
♦* gage ;-^— but if principal and intereft, purchafc in 
«* the Stocks.'' 

However, if we will calculate from experience, wc 
(hall by the following Iketch be undeceived with re- 
gard to the increafing value of landed property, more 
cfpecially as it is made indep^dant of any extraor- 
dinary efforts of agricultural management. 

Dates 
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Datd. 




Value per acre. 


Value 


; per annoaa. 


1747 


let at 


10 





50 


1754 


— : 


15 





75 


I761 


— 


100 


— 


100 


1768 




I 5 


— 


125 


'775 


— - 


I 10 





150 


1782 


— 


I 15 




^75 


1789 




200 




«oo 


1796 


— 


250 





335 



Thus the fame farm in 1747, fold at thirty years 
purchafe for 1500!., would in 1796 at the fame va- 
luation yield 6750J. 

And fuppofing the purchafer of one hundred acres 
of land in 1747 mortgaged it with counter-fecurity 
for 1500I. he would have only 75I. intereft, at five 
per cent, per annum, to pay from that time to the 
prefent, when the rent of the farm is increafed to 
225I. per annum, which at thirty years purchafe 
amounts to 6750I. producing a nett profit of 5250I. 

Should this account, which is founded on fa6l, ftarc 
gentlemen in the face as an exaggerated calculation, 
they may fatisfy their judgments concerning it by 
examining their old leafes granted prior to the Scotch 
rebellion in 1745, compared with the advanced rent 
their tenants are ready to ofter in 1796. 

I forefee that my valuation of pafture land in its 

higheft degree of culture, at 3I. los. per ftatutc 

acre exclufive of fences, will be objefted to by the 

graziers, under the idea of their not being able to 

pay fo much rent as cow-f^mers* . 
^ To 
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To obviate this fceming difference, I affert from ex- 
perience, as a praftical agriculturift, that every marfii 
farmer of importance, occupying two hundred acres, 
does or ought to grow twenty acres of wheats milk 
twenty cows, aqd feed twenty oxen and heifers, bc- 
fides Iheep and other cattle. Now, fuppofing cows 
to be more profitable than oxen, will not the fanner 
^milk thirty cows, and feed only ten oxen ? And by 
the fame rule, will he not, with the approbation of 
his landlord, (upon paying an equivalent for worfling 
the land) grow forty acres of wheat inftead of twenty, 
fliould he conceive wheat likely to continue fo high 
as nine or ten (hillings per buftiel ? 

ShouW it be objefted, that 3L i os, per acre for the 
belt pafture is more than a fanner can make* of it 
-even with cows, let me a/k the reafon why farmers 
are fo earned to rent it at that price, and why the 
new inclofed lands in their uncultivated ftate gene- 
rally fell at auftion under afts of parliament from 70I, 
to lool. per acre? We have a gentleman in Bum- 
ham worth io,oool. of his own getting, who hath 
refiifed 4I. per ftatute acre for his bed pafture, and 
that from a fubftantial tenant, who offered to covenant 
to feed it with nothing but cows, 1 own at prefcnt 
four acres of pafture in Burnham, ftatute meafure, 
let on a leafe at fourteen pounds per annum. It was 
purchafed by one of my anceftors in the reign o( 
King James I. at fevcntccn pounds ; and I am this 
day (which is the reafon of its being noticed) offered 



350I. for it, which is but 20I. (hort of my demand. 
This bit of pafturc hath been in mjr poffciGon forty- 
nine years, in all which time, I have not expended 
about it 20I. in agricultural improvements. 

I remember when land was let at fifteen (hillings 
per acre, to have fold beef and pork at three {hillings 
per fcore, mutton at two-pence per pound, cheefe at 
iixteen (hillings per hundred, bacon and butter at 
three pence per pound, wheat at three (hillings per 
bu(hel, barton-fowls and ducks at eight-pence per 
couple, and fat geefe at two-pence farthing per pound* 
Now, fuppofing thefe feveral articles fell at prefent 
at three times that price, why cannot a fanner afford 
to give three times the rent for his farm, viz, forty- 
five (hillings per acre, upon an average ? and if fo, 
how far (hort that is of three pound ten (hillings per 
acre for the beft land, I leave to the judgment of 
the occupier, who very well knows the cxpence of 
preparing his commodities for the market is not 
materially increafed, if performed as it ought to be 
by his own family. 

It is certain that farmers in this neighbourhood 
have added to their confequence very much within 
fifty years. I can fend you the names of fifty of 
them, worth ten thoufand pounds each upon an 
average, amounting together to haff a million fteiv 
ling, of their own or their father's getting within that 
period. This influx of wealth provides us with a 
(hop, a butcher, a baker, a barber, a furgeon, an at- 
torney, 
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torncy, and fomc giggs in almoft every pariftij but 
when I remember firft, none of thefe exifted between 
the two market-towns of Bridgwater and Axbridge. 
In Bumham, we had, when I was a boy, but two 
tea-kettles, and no watch. In the adjoining pariihes 
of Berrow and Brean, there were neither the one 
or the other. 

To return to my fubjcft : I proceed to explain my 
fecond valuation table, numbered from one to nine, 
as hereinbefore ftated. 

No. I. in the quality column, reprefents in my 
field-book the firft or beft fort of pafture, and by it 
I mean the old rich grazing land long fince in its 
higheft degree of culture, and generally confifts of 
large pieces from forty to fixty acres each, adjoining 
to fome river, village, or turnpike- road. * This fort 
of land may be called pafture in peifeftion, for it is 
fo rich that no agricultural art can ever make it pro- 
duce grafs of fuperior quality, and equal in quantity; 
for if the quantity be increafed by force In imitation 
of a hot-bed, the herbage will have a larger bulk, 
and for that reafon be inferior in quality. The far- 
mer's fkill cannot therefore add to the richnefs of 
this pafture, for if it could I fliould not call it the 
firft fort. Neither can it be made worfe by any aft 
of the occupier, if kept properly drained; for fliould 
he bring it into feconds by foul feeding and neglcft- 
ing to deftroy the thiftles and weeds, a fubfequcnt 
tenant, by cutting the thiftles in an early ftatc, root- 
ing 
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ing out the weeds, mowing oflF the tufts of the grafs 
in the rank parts, and feeding it fine, will, in two 
years, reftore it to its original ftate oijirjis^ without 
any other agricultural management whatever. There 
is a queftion, which has been long controverted 
among graziers, viz, whether the firft pafture is not 
more frequently found to confifl of a (hoal black foil 
covering a ftrong blue clay not more than ten inchci 
deep, than it is in a rich mould of a yard deep ? 

I have obferved, fi-om the different ftate of floods 
at different periods of time, that the ftioal land is 
fituate fomewhat the loweft, and therefore vegetates 
the quickeft, which quick vegetation is facilitated 
from the folidity of the clay not permitting the ex- 
treme richnefs of the foil to penetrate its pores, fo 
as to fuck up or draw off that moifture, the quality 
of which tends to nourifli the grafs. Hence it is 
that it grows fafter, is of a finer quality, and will 
fatten fooner, and even continue to fatten for a fort- 
night, perhaps a month, fuch cattle as have been 
at a ftand upon the deep foil. On all thefe ac- 
counts this fort of land is generally deemed the beft j 
but notwithftanding this preference, I hold up the 
deep pafture in competition with it ; for as the blue 
clay will not permit the hafty downfall of the win- 
ter's rain to fink through it, a fort of half-flooding 
cnfiies, and it becomes too tender to bear the large 
cattle or even heavy fheep in the wet feafons. Such 
land is therefore occafionally rendered ufclefs, which 

the 
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the grazier can fo much the Icfs afford in proportion 
' as the rents incre^fe. The annual rent of this firft 
fort of pafture, from the recent rife of the farmer's 
commodities, is now incrcafed to 3I. 10s. per (latute 
acre. 

No. 11. or the fecond clafs of pafture, generaDy 
confifts of the fame fized pjcces as the firft cla^, and 
is not eafiljr diftinguifhcd from it, where the grazier 
hath been in the habit of feeding it fine ; and, in imi- 
tation of the corn-farmer's manner of checking the 
growth of wheat, mows off the tops of the rank grafs 
the latter end of May. When I have had any doubc 
about diftinguiihing this fort of pafture, my method 
his always been to confider it as fecondsy if it lay 
unlevel upon the whole or uneven in its parts; or 
if the water ftiyed on any low part, or if its fituation 
were uncommonly ftart or cold, or if any old perfon 
remembered it's having been applied to any other pur- 
pofe bcfides that of grazing, or if at a diftance from 
houfes or good roads ; in any or all of thefe cafes 
I fet it down as fecondsj and value it in ^s. per acre 
lefs, viz. 3I. 5s. per acre. 

No. III. or the third clafs of pafture, may be ea- 
fily diftinguiflied, as it doth not poffefs the liberality 
of nature in fo great a degree as the firft and fecond 
claffes. It includes moft of the well-drained land 
from fifteen to thirty acre pieces, that lie plam and 
level, and have never been mowed or ploughed. It 
is more particularly applicable to the grazing of hei- 
fers 
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fers than large oxen, and is certainly capable of agri- 
cukural improvement. If the proprietor of this fort 
of p2^ure can prevail upon himfelf to lofe a little 
grafs, he will do well to winters-fallow, the banks 
upon the borders of the field, and get the mould in 
a proper degree of tilth to be fpread about the land 
in May or June. It ought to be well drained by 
deep narrow gutters, dug in the fame feafon of tha 
year, thirty-three feet afunder, omitting every other 
drain, which Ihould be dug up two years after, and 
by this method a frelh covering every two years will 
foon bring forward this land to feconds. It is now 
valued at 3I. per ftatute acre. 

No. IV. or the fourth clafs of pafture, is alfo old 
grazing land lying in the fame kind of pieces, and 
nearly of the fame quality as the third clafs, but with 
the material diftinguifhing difference of lying in larg^ 
wide ridges, that indicates its having been once in 
tillage, although it may perhaps have been a century 
fince; and being thus injudiciouily laid to grafs, it 
never can, in that unlevel ftate, arrive to perfeftiom 
The bcft purpofe to which this fort of land can be 
applied is, to take off half a dozen or half a fcore 
crops of wheat after wheat from it, and then lay it 
down entirely level to white clover, fown with a crop 
of barley ; and in a few years this land might be 
brought forward by the ufual methods of good huf- 
bandry into thirds \ which is one degree of pcrfeftion 
it never could have obtained in its origiiud uneven 

ftate. 
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ftate. This clafs of land is valued in its prefent (late 
at 2I. 1 5s. per ftatute acre. 

No. V. or jhe fifth clafs of pafturc, is generally 
appropriated to the feeding of cows, and commonly 
lies in fmall pieces near the farm-houfe. It is fome- 
times united in the fummer, and feparated in the 
winter ; but oftener divided by large blind ditches, 
more than half filled by time. Some of thefe pieces 
have been formerly tilled, others of them not tilled, 
which caufes an unevennefs of .furface that makes 
the improvement of it at a ftand. Indeed the mere 
cow-farmer, confidercd as a tenant, is too idle to be- 
llow any labour about the land himfelf. His wifi: 
is, however, ready to lend her afliftancc in the field as 
well as the dairy; but fince the increafe in the price 
of butter and cheefe, the injury her fine clothes would 
fuftain will be more than equal to her induftry upon 
the land. But cannot the farmer get labourers to 
improve this pafture ? Yes, but he reafons thus : If 
I expend five pounds, my landlord will get ten pounds 
by it ; yet he will be fo far from thanking me for 
it, that he will again raife my rent five fhillings per 
acre in the next feven years leafe. This clafs of 
pafture is valued in 50s. per acre. 

No. VI. or the fixth clafs of land, is generally 
ranked under the denomination of the beft meadow 
land, or that kind of pafture which hath been for- 
merly in tillage, and laid down plain and level, com- 
monly called New Lays, which by agricultural ma« 
nagemcnt hath been brought worth 45s. per acre. 
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Noi VII. or the fcventh clafs of land, is alfo mea- 
dow or pafture that has had lefs agricultural atten«* 
tion paid to it, or lies fo low as to be fubjeft to 
occafional winter floods, or is at a diftance from 
houfes, with narrow dirty roads to itj and no hedge 
or bufh upon it. On all which accounts it is valued 
in only 40s. per acre. 

No. VIIL or the eighth clafs of land, is commonly 
meadow, and ufually hath the hay hailed off from it^ 
without fubftituting any manure in its (lead; for, ge^ 
ncrally fpeaking, it belongs to fome church, hofpital, 
charity, Queen Ann's bounty, jointures, widowhoods^ 
tenants for life or by courtefy, mortgaged premifes 
in poffeffion of the mortgagee, or fome other flue* 
tuating intereft. As thefe lands are moftly fmall de- 
tached pieces, badly fenced, and loaded with fome 
unpleafant incumbrance or other inconvenience, it 
is the moft likely land to continue in its original ftate 
of chaos. It is true, it would be the intereft of the 
occupier himfelf to improve this fort of land, but the 
next taker being, a ftranger, would not be bound in 
honour to continue the fame tenant ; befides, the 
owner in expeftancy is ever interfering with the oc* 
cupier, by grafping after the pofleflion on the footl- 
ing of non-improvement or wafte; iiifonluchj that 
they become enemies to each other^ a feparatc in- 
tereft is the confequence^ and no good done« This 
land is commonly let at il. 153. per acre. 

VOL. vni» T No. 
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No, IX. or the ninth and laft divifion of qualitf , 
comprehends every fpecies of bad land we have upon 
the flat. It IS panicularly applicable to poor com- 
mon meads, common fields, intermixed property, or 
thofe lands injured by moles, ants, or flooded, or 
even injured by defign. In fliort, it includes all the 
Several forts of bad land of every defcription, that 
lies lower than high-water mark, and ought not to 
be valued in its prefent fituation at more than iL ics, 
per acre. 

It is to be obfcrved, that the different valuations 
of the above nine different qualities of land, is only 
applicable to the ftatute acre exclufive of fences, 
which, is commonly twenty per cent, in advance upon 
the cuftomary acres, for cftates upon an average 
called one hundred acres feldom meafure more than 
fourfcore. 

Upon fome of thefe four lafl claffes of improve- 
able land, the induftrious farmer can make two blades 
•of grafs grow in future where only one grows at pre- 
fent, provided he will follow the direftions I have 
already communicated to you in my eflay upon the 
improvement of meadow land, printed in your fifth 
volume.f As the firft five claffes of pafhire cannot, 
as fuch, be brought into a lower ftate of culture 
ifrom any mifbehaviour of the tenant, fo there is no 
neceffity of any extraordinary expence in die im- 
provement of It. 

tP-i8o. The 
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The chief direftious to the occupier, are veiy 
lliort :-^ • 

* I. Keep it well drained. 

2. Keep the banks low. 

3. Check the grofs parts with the fcythe in May 
or June* 

4. If this do not encourage the cattle to feed upon 
it, fweeten thofe parts with any kind of clay. 

5. Let the thirties be kept low, and to fat quick, 
feed fine. 

6. Pay a proper attention to the moving the 
pound, as foon as that part of the clofc where it 
ftands becomes too grofs. 

7. Let the water-pit be in the middle of the field, 
with two or more watering-places, according to the 
largencfs of it. 

From this divifion of marih pafture land, with rc» 
gard to its quality, we may draw a line on what clofcs* 
to plant hedges, and which fliould lie open, and in 
(bme meafure anfwer the long-agitated queftioa 
amongft graziers on that fubjeft. 

It feems clear that lands of the firfl: and fecond qua- 
lity, which lie in large pieces, and arc applied to the 
purpofe of grazing of oxen, would not be benefited 
by planting. Let the third and fourth forts ftill re- 
main a fubjeft of difpute between the contending 
parties, until it can be fettled by experience founded 
on faft. Thefe four claiTes, amounting to near a 
T a. moiety 
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moiety of the whole, being out of the queftion, who 
will contend that we. ought not to plant hedges upon 
the remaining five forts? Indeed, whatever argu- 
ments can be advanced againft it, may be equally 
applied againft planting in general } but the advan- 
tages refulting from it, in every point of view, have 
been fo fully experienced, that they need not to be 
infifted on. 

If you aik me whether a quality man is not liable 
to be deceived in the foil? I anfwer yes, very much 
fo if a ftrangerj but if bred amongft us, he will 
never be fo far deceived as to raife the third clafs of 
land into pafture of the firft quality, or lower it into 
fifths; for if he have a doubt, and err, it is only one 
degree.t Whereas, if in a grafs-growing fcafon, in 
June, you fhew a piece of winter-hayned land, dit 
tinguiflied 2s fifths'^ to a London land-tajter^ it is two 
to one againft him that he confiders it as pafture of 
the firft quality, and errs in fav(5ur of the land twenty 
(hillings per acre j but if the fame piece be fed bare 



-f In flit oppofition to this do(flrmc, the CommiffioBers for indofing 
Mark'Moory a^ng as qualitymen^ miflook a low part of it to fuch a 
great degree, as to allot three acres, wanting fifteen perches, to a fingle 
individual common; when the major part of the other allotments were 
only one acre and thirty-nine perches. By this groft miftake, the 
low common (as the belt land) was then, and is now, worth one hun- 
dred pounds more than any other common in that extenfiv( inclofurew 
« An error exceeding two hundred per cent. I 



in the fpring, and the feafon exceedingly dry, I ftiould 
not wonder to fee the fame land-tajier err againft 
the land twenty {hillings per acre, and reduce it 
down to ninths. I fhall not enter into the arcana of 
this fpeculative agricultural quackery, becaufe a prac- 
tical marih-farmer will treat it with the contempt it 
fo juftly defenres. But, for the comfort of the in- 
habitants of the flat part of Somerfet, they havd 
reafon to be thankful that a fet of men, diflinguiflied 
by the term of land-tajlers^ have been fent into this 
country* For, however notably thefe land-empiric^ 
might have acquitted themfelves in their own neigh- 
bourhood, it is very certain, that when called hither 
to judge of our rich land, they have commonly 
erred one hundred per cent, againft their employers; 
and hence it is that you may find in the freeholders' 
book the names of fo many farmers, now living in 
the flat part of Somerfet, very comfortably upon 
their own freeholds; and who, from very fmall be- 
ginnings, have acquired fuch large fortunes as to en- 
able the parifli-officers to return their names to the 
(heriff as gentlemen^ and entitle them to rank as 
grand-jurors of the county. Should fo great a profit 
create aftonifliment, let us recoUeft the ten pariflies 
in this neighbourhood, the names of which I have 
already mentioned; and as no gentleman will, with 
his name, fay they are not worth one hundred thou- 
fand pounds per annum, they muft^ at thirty year§ 

purchafe, 
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purchafc, be eftimated at three millions ftcrling. 
Now admitting only a moiety of thefe pariflies to be 
occupied by the owners, may we not reafonablf 
conclude that fuch owners or occupiers are a million 
richer than they were fifty years fince, or before 
fuch manors were difmembered? However, ihould 
this calculation be confidered as erroneous, as ap- 
plied to the above ten parifhes; will it not, upon in- 
veftigation, be found more than true if appliqd to the 
wRole marfh? 

From the above ftatement, you cannot but fee 
that if, upon the divifion of one hundred manors, 
more or lefs, one million of money w^re thus diftri- 
buted amongft a fet of induftrious and honeft prac- 
tical marih-farmers, it will have a much better effefi 
upon fociety, as applied to agriculture, than if it had 
continued in the hands of the few former propri- 
ctors! Hence, the name of Diaper will be had in 
remembrance, by thofe who believe his fatirical poem 
upon Brent-Marfh to have contributed to the divi- 
fion of the manors ; and our fons, when in poflcf- 
fioh of our title-deeds, will fmile at the folly of land- 
tajling^ to fee for what a fmall fum we enabled them 
to drink their wine after dinner.* 



• The readers of Drayton the poet may obfcrve, in his PoJyu 
Olbion, how this flat part of Somcrfctfliir© was flooded in bis time. 
He makes the Ifland of Avalon (now Glafton twelve hides) to U 
woo'd by the furrounding Marih, in the following language : 

« Though 
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If you a/k mc whether there are no hindrances to 
agricultural improvements? I anfwcr. Yes: For to 
fay nothing of the intermixture of property, and the 
great negleft of landlords at a diftance, to get their 
farms within ring-fences, and improve them at their 
own expence, tithe in kind operates as a great ch^ck 
upon the farmei^s induftry ; for fince many have dif- 
covered that by plowing their old dry land they can 
grow from thirty to fifty bufhels of wheat per acre. 



*< Though many a plump-thigh'd moor and fuU-flank'd marlh do prove 

<* To force his chafte dcfircs, fo dainty of his love. 

« Firfl Sedgmoor:|: ihews this flood, her hofom all unbrac'd| 

«< And caft her wanton arms about his flcndcr vraift: 

« Her lover to obtain, fo amorous Audry feeks: 

«( And Godneyll foftly ileals fweet kifles from his cheeks. 

« One takes him by the hand, intreating him to flay; 

<« Another plucks him back, when he would fain away: 

** But, having caught at length, whom long he did purfue^ 

•< Is fo intranc'd with love, her goodly parts to view, 

«< That altering quite his (hape, to her he doth appear, 

" And calls his cryftal felf into an ample meer ; 

« But for his greater growth when needs he muft depart, 

<( And forc'd to leave his love (though with a heavy heart) 

«« As he hb back doth turn, and is departing out, 

« The neighbouring marfhy Brent environs him about; 

*< But loathing her embrace, away in haile he flings, 

<< And in the Severn fea furrounds his plenteous fprings. 

% Sedgmoor when divided will be worth a million flerling. 

B Godney and all the adjoining moors are already inclofed, and are 
now worth another million. (^ Will any gentleman undertake to 
prove that all thofe moors^ twenty years Once, benefited either the pub- 
lick or individuAls one twentieth part of their prefent value? 

^ wheat 



r 
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wheat after wheat, for ten or more years fuccellivelj, 
they receive no equivalent for reducing thofe lands 
back to ninths or the loweft clafs. But, fay only 
forty buihcls per acre upon an average, the tithe 
in kind of which, at 7s, 6d. per bulhel, isil. los. 
per acre; which, added to the tithe in kind of one 
hundred thoufand per annum, the rent of the aforc- 
faid ten parifhes, we cannot err much if we cftimate 
the full tithe in kind at twenty thoufand pounds per 
annum, fuppofing the fanner can make two rents of 
|iis commodities. In Huntfpill, Mark, Burnham, and 
the two Brents, we have a few more than 500 
houfes J and if we reckon double the quantity in 
the other five parifhes, we fhall then have 150Q 
houfes, the full tithe of which is about 13I. 6s. per 
houfe, cottages included. The odd fix {hillings per 
houfe goes into the pocket of the curate, and the 
thirteen pounds belongs to the incumbent ! 

From the preceding ftatement, it clearly appear? 
that marfli-lands doubled their value every cen- 
tury for the firft four hundred years after the Con- 
queft; and from the Reformation to the Scotch re- 
bellion in 1745, they were doubled every fifty years; 
but from that time to the prefent, they became 
more than doubled in twenty-five years: How is 
this accounted for? 

This doubling of rent in twenty-five years will 
pot hold good in upland, hilly, or com parifhes. It 

wiU 
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Trill only apply to marfli-lands, the lords of which 
having difmembered their manors amongft their lef- 
fees, ftirred them up to the ftudy and praftice of 
agriculture. Suppofe a Icffee for three lives, of one 
hundred acres, valued in fifty pounds per annum, 
gave twelve years purchafe for the fee, it amounted 
to fix hundred pounds, and is only a tax upon the 
farm of thirty pounds per annum, reckoning the in- 
tereft at five pounds per cent. 

As a moiety of this country was formerly in till- 
age, probably fifty acres of this farm were, when 
purchafed, arable; but if fo, it was immediately laid 
down to pafture, and is perhaps now brought for- 
ward to the fifth clafs in point of quality, and at 
prefent worth fifty fliillings per acre: whereas, had 
it remained on leafe, it would no doubt nave conti- 
nued in tillage, bearing fifteen bufliels of wheat per 
acre, if recruited every third year with a fallow j 
and would have been worth at prefent only twenty 
{hillings per acre. 

As this praftice of laying down arable to pafture 
hath been fo univerfally adopted by the land-owners 
as occupiers of their own freehold, and enforced by 
landlords in their covenants with their tenants, will 
it not fiimifli a better reafoij for the fcarcity of 
wheat, if generally adopted in other countries, 
than fuch as are commonly given us in the publick 
prints? 

Shotild 
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Should you require me to give an account of par- 
chafes that have doubled and trebled themfelves in 
a few years, by way of proof I could fend you a 
long lid: of very many; but, as this might give of- 
fence, I Ihall only inform you that I pi^rchaftd Edy- 
mead-Farm in the parifli of Bumham, at eleven hun- 
dred pounds, and mortgaged it for one thouland 
pounds; and although the mortgagee's agent valued 
it in only fifty pounds per annum, yet as I was iu 
the habit of improving it, he was content to let his 
money remain upon it more than twenty years be- 
fore I paid him ofF« I now let it at one hundred 
and forty pounds per annum, and two years fincc 
refufed three thoufand guineas for it, having then 
demanded three thoufand five hundred pounds; but 
will not at prefent fell it for Icfs than four thoufand 
pounds! 

It is not yet three years fince I purchafed at pub- 
lick auftion, forty-five acres (computed meafurc) of 
pafture land, for three lives, at 810L; 1 now let it 
at 140U per annum! The farm to which this pafture 
belonged fold at 1380I. and is now let at 200L per 
annum. Thcfe inftances are, as well as more, to 
prove the great incrcafe of the rent of landed pro- 
perty, and the great advantages the land-owners de- 
rive to themfelvcs from their refpeftive purchafes. 

You know the annual rent of Somerfetfhirc at 
the Revolution, was eftimated at near three hundred 

apd 
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and feventy-five thoufand pounds. If it doubled itfclf 
in about fifty years, it muft a little before the Scotch 
rebellion have amounted to three-fourths of a mil- 
lion; and if, after this period, it doubled itfclf in 
twenty.five years, we have in 1770 a million and 
half; and if again doubled at this prefent time, the 
annual rent of Somerfetfhire amounts to three mil- 
lions; oup million of which is comprehended in this 
cffay, as lying lower than high-water mark. ' 

You will therefore perceive that the preceding 
account of pafture-land muft not be confidcred as 
general, it being particularly applicable to low marfli 
land, improved by draining and inclofing, and in- 
cluding the wafte lands inclofed under fundry a£ls 
of parliament. To give a general idea of inclofing 
moors, you Ihould be informed that in 1769, I be* 
came acquainted with the late Rev. Sir George 
Stonhouse, bart. and purchafed for him at 5000L 
an eftate now worth near 2o,oool. During the 
tranfaftion of this bufinefs, I difcovered to him that 
Churchland Commons, in the parifli of Wedmorc, 
valued in 20I. each, were truly worth loool. each, ' 
if inclofed! He hercupop encouraged me to promote 
inclofing, infomuch that I aftually meafured and 
mapped twenty thoufand acres of moors and com- 
mons upon fpeculation; and perfcvered in writing 
pamphlets to prove the utility of inclofing, till the 
publick mind became convinced, 

Thefc 
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Thefe lands have been fince inclofed ; and flippofc 
we value them at forty Ihillings per acre upon an 
average, they are worth at twenty-five years pur- 
chafe a million fterling ! which is a clear profit of 
that amount to the land-owners, without injury to 
individuals, 

I am, with much refpeft, 

your obliged and cordial friend, 

RICHARD LOCKE^ 

To Mr. Matthews, 
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Art. XV. 

An accurate mode of buying and felling Wheats 

by weight: illujlrated by a Table. 

[By J. Woods, gent.] 

TN order to prevent irapofition of every kind, it 
^ would be neceflary to eftablifti the following re-^ 
gulation, namely, to oblige the Millers and Mer- 
chants to buy, and Farmers to fell, their Wheat in 
every market in England by the eight-gallon bufliel, 
ftruck with a round Jirike^ fuppofing it to weigh 
fifty-nine pounds, or four half-hundreds and twelve 
pounds to the fack of four bufliels, exclufive of the 
weight of the fack, and the Farmers to be account- 
able for that weight: not to make up the deficiency 
of light Wheat by adding to the cpantity, nor by 
making lefs meafure of the heavier; but to abate in 
proportion to the deffciency, and to be paid over and 
above the price agreed on in the fame proportion 
for a greater weight, by the following rule; namely, 
for every pound on the fack over that weight to be 
paid the price of a gallon and a quarter of flour* per 
load (of ten facks,) and for every pound per fack 
deficient to abate in the fame proportion : for in- 
ftance, Suppofe the price agreed on to be 1 2I. per 
load, then, in cafe the wheat {hould weigh one pound 
per fack over, the Miller would be obliged to pay 
12I. IS. 3d. per load; if two pounds over, 12I. 2s. 

6d.; 
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6cl.} if three pounds over, 12I. 3s. gd.; and if four 
pounds over, J2I. 5s.; and fo in proportion for any 
greater weight, and to make abatement in the fame 
proportion for every pound deficient. 

Thus all Wheat would be nearly of the fame value 
per load, and ordinary or bad Wheat would not be 
bought fo much dearer than the beftj as the price 
to be paid would be in proportion to the weight or 
real value, though the price agreed on would be the 
lame for the bad as for the good. 

This would do away the advantage arifing to 
Farmers, by making their famples a little drier and 
cleaner than the load is fent in ; but it would have a 
tendency to induce them to make their Wheat clean- 
er, for the fake of more weight and a better price, 
neither would there be any indlicement to make 
(hort iVieafure. 

This cuftom would foon become familiar to both 
buyer and feller, and the price to be paid would be 
afcertained in a moment, for every defcription of 
Wheat, by the annexed Table. 



• I think the retail price of a gallon of Flour at the Mill oughf 
always to be at the rate of one penny in the pound of the price of the 
load of Wheat. For inftance, when Wheat is lal. per load, the 
Flour fhould be fold for lad. per gallon; if 14I. — i4d.; and the fame 
proportion for any greater or lefs price. Therefore the price of a 
gallon and a quarter mull be five farthings, which makes the advance 
to be five ftuthings to the pound of the price of the Wheat per load, 
for every additional pound in the weight per fack» which is the ftan* 
dard on which this Table is founded. 
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Art. XVI. 
Brief Remarks on PraSlical Improvements. 

[ByJ.F. efq.] 
DEAR SIR, 

I HAVE read above thirty of the Surveys lately 
made for the ' Board of Agriculture, many of 
which are well written, and contain much valuable 
information; they all agree that a commutation for 
tithes, a general inclofing bill, and the granting of 
leafes, are effential to any great improvement in the 
cultivation of lands in this Ifland, as mentioned in 
my former letter to you. 

If all this had been done one hundred years ago, 
inftead of fending our men and money to America, 
it is probable our national debt would have been one 
hundred millions lefs than it is, and our land at home 
worth one hundred millions more than it is, and ca- 
pable of fupporting at lead a million more people^ 
Dean Tucker's advice, to " colonize at home,** 
was certainly right ; and I hope that dear-bought 
experience will at length teach our governors to 
follow it. 

I find that a threfliing-mill (to be worked by water 
or horfes) is in high repute in Scotland, and the 
Northern counties of England. Pray inform me if 
you are acquainted with its utility, and if any one is 

made 
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made and approved of within the chrclc of your 
focicty.* 

I fee in Young's Annals^ an account of his ex- 
periment of feeding hogs on potatoes, on a large 
fcale, which did not prove very profitable. I think 
that pigs pay Icfs for their food than cattle or Iheep 
— ^for this reafon, their fkins yield nothing, and the 
price is kept down by thoufands of them being fed 
on what bad threfhers leave in the ftraw, and on 
wafli, grains, and other tralh, which other profitable 
animals will not eat. The wool of a fheep is twice 
and often three times the value of the fleih by the 
pound ; and it is probable that, taking the whole 
weight of the animal alive, it may require as much 
food to produce a pound of fleih and even bone and 
ofl&d, as a pound of the fined wool worth eightecn- 
pcnce or two (hillings, fuch as the Ryeland fheep 
yield. It would be well . if all farmers knew, that 
finall bones and light offals are very valuable qualities 
in creatures that are to be fed and fold by weight. 

I am, with great efteem, dear fir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

J.F. 



* A model of one of thefe valuable machines may be f^en at the 
Society's Rooms: they are found eminently ufefiil for large farmers } 
and fmaller machines for fimilar purpofes are now invented for fmaller 
farmers, which promife great utility. 

Art* 
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Mifcellaneous Remarks on NationallmprovementSi 

[By an old Correfpondent.] 
DEAR SIR, Glamorgan/hire. 

SINCE 1 had the plcafure of feeing you here, I 
have enlarged my farm, which has been pretty 
confiderable for above twenty years* Andj that I 
may not be confidered as a mere theorift, I will add, 
that I have for near forty years had the care of fomc 
of the largeft eftates in this county* 

You faw fomc acres of good mangel-wUrxel near 
my houfc, and I have in the fame ground (for the 
conveniency of being near my prds and ox-flieds) 
raifed crops equally good from my own fee^ feveral 
years. The direftions in the Abbe de ComereL's 
book, tranflated by DnLsTsoM, are very plain, and I 
have always fucceeded. The excellence of this plant 
is, that I have never known any infeft deftroy either 
the root or the leaf, nor have I known the people 
(leal them as they do cabbages, potatoes, and tur* 
nips J fo that I can (lack them out of doors, any time 
before the froft comes; and by fowing the feed in 
March, or the beginning of April, in rows, I never 
mifcarry; but find enough where they are too thick 
to fill up the vacancies, though I never find the tranf- 

VOL. VIII. u planted 
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planted ones fo large as the reft, which is the cafe 
with tap-rooted plants in general. I have generally 
potatoes, cabbages, borecole, roota-baga, and tur- 
nips, and endeavour to try and prove all things in 
farming, that I read of in the Annals, or your ufeful 
coUeftion, or any other book that is publiflied on the 
fubjeft, which, of all others, I think of moft ufe to 
mankind. My land is too ftiflpfor carrots and parfnips, 
which I regret, as I know that they are very nutri- 
tious and keep well. 

Happy would it be for this Ifland, if all men in 
power were patriots, and knew the great import- 
ance of promoting and encouraging agriculture. 

If they would read the County Surveys, lately de- 
livered to the Board of Agriculture, they would fee 
that near one- fourth of Great-Britain is wafte and 
almoft entirely barren, neither ploughed nor planted, 
but full of bogs, brambles, heath, ling, and other 
trafli, fo as to bane and injure more ftock than the 
value of the little herbage the commons produce. 
Cuftom has given all the tenants (and in fome cafes 
all the inhabitants) of adjoining manors a right of 
turning their ftock, promifcuoufly, on thefe com- 
mons; and though a few acres of turnips inclofed 
would do them more real fervicc than fuch liberty 
on 500 or even 5000 acres of common, fuch is the 
perverfenefs of mankind, that the lord and tenants 
have never, I think, been known to agree to inclofe 

and 
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and divide the cqmmons or wafte lands of a manor, 
^I do not mean common fields, whfch are unknown 
in this country.) This makes it neceflary to apply 
to parliament, which is attended with fo much ex- 
pence aqd trouble as to amount to a perpetual bar, 
and therefore, for above 200 years paft, an infinite 
number of ufeful hands have been, and now are, 
emigrating to America, and thus become aliens, if 
not Enemies, to the mother country. 

Every lawyer knows, that it is eafy to frame one 
general inclofure bill, which ought to be pafled for 
the publick good, at the expence of the publick, as 
well as one general turijpike bill, impowering every 
man having 50I. per annum in each diftrift, to aft 
as a truftee or commiflioner. 

The eftabliflied church is generally confidcred as' 
a part of the conftitution, but it certainly wants re- 
form as much as any other part of it. Before the 
ufe of money one-tenth of the produce of the land 
was allotted to the refident officiating minifter, for 
the purpofes recited in the 21 ft of Henry VIII. re- 
quiring refidence, viz. to inftruft the people, relieve 
the poor, and keep the parfonages in repair j but 
the Roman-catholicks perverted the intention, by 
taking the great tithe to fupport many idle people 
of both fexes, in religious houfes} that defpot, out 
of revenge againft the pope for not granting him a 
divorce, deftroycd thole religious houfes, and, inftead 
V 2 . of 
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of reftormg the great tithc$ to the church, fold fomc 
of them to the great lords, whofe defcendants now 
enjoy them, and illiberally prefer their own intercft 
to the publick good. Other parts of the great tithes 
are enjoyed by bifliops, and deans and chapters. 
But how far this fyftem conduces to jthe publick 
good, and the general inftruftion of the people, all 
thofe that Kve amongft them are bed able to judge: 
unfortunately thofe who are moft acquainted with 
the evil, have it leaft in their power to redrcfs it. In 
Scotland I think the clergy are paid by a rate or levy 
in money, and no tithe in kind is coUefted } chiefly 
owing to which, many eftates have been doubled and 
many trebled in value, within the laft forty years ; and " 
there is no doubt but more harmony would fubiift 
between the clergy and the laity, and confequently 
religion would profper more, if fome fuch mode were 
adopted in Englancl and Wales. A new valuation 
may be made every twenty years or oftener, and the 
income of the clergy and other owners of tithe would 
increafe, not only as money decreafed in value, but 
as all eflates were improved at the expence of the 
owners and occupiers, which would advance the re- 
venues of the church much more than they ever will 
increafe, whilft tithe in kind is rendered; for what- 
ever right the church may have to one-tenth of my 
land, or one-tenth of the fpontaneous or ordinary 
produce of it, neither the church nor the lay-impro- 
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priator can have any right to the money in my pocket ; 
it is optional in me, and in every other man, whether 
he will lay out 81. or loL per acre in liming, marling, 
fub-draining, fallowing, and improving land, vsrhen 
he knows, that taking one-tenth of the crop before 
he is repaid his expences, will turn the balance of 
the account againft him, and that he had better lay 
out his money at intereft, or in fome other way, and 
live in idlenefs (as thoufands do) to the great injury 
of the publick. I fortunately was able, when I firfl 
began to amufe myfclf with farming, to compound 
with the owner of the great tithe; and that encou- 
raged me to grub, moot, inclofe, drain, and cultivate, 
(at more expence than the value of the freehold) a 
great quantity of rough land, not ploughed withia 
memory; and I have raifed above io,oool. wonh of. 
grain, (where none would have been raifed if I could 
not have compounded) and fupportcd many poor 
families (for I keep no farming fervant in my houfe) 
in tilling land that otherwife would ftill have remain- 
ed uncultivated, to the great lofs of the community: 
and from this inftance, and many others within my 
knowledge, the lofs to the nation for want of ge- 
neral inclofing and road hills, a commutation for tithe, 
and a power for all tenants for life to grant fome 
term (fay feven or eleven years) certain, exceeds ;ill 
computation. Some leafe is eflential to good huf- 
bandry ; and I really think, if all thofe laws were made, 

that 
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that in ten years one-fourth more com would be pro- 
duced, befides an improvement of ftock and all other 
produce of land, and that a million more people 
would be fupported, of whom, half the number 
would be employed in agriculture, planting, draining, 
inclofing, &c. Thefe fentiments have long prevailed 
in my mind, from many years experience, and ob- 
fervation. 

My excellent friend, Mr. Jonas Hanwav, (one 
of the moft humane and patriotick men I ever knew) 
near forty years ago, publiflied a plan for regiftering 
fcamen and manning the navy without prefGng; and 
good Dean Tucker, T^hen the Americans refifted 
the laws of this country, and began to rebel, wifely 
wrote, ** Let them go, — give them up,— colonize at 
** home :" if this advice had been'taken, the laft and 
the prefent war might have been avoided, and we 
ftiould have been one hundred and twenty millions lefs 
in debt, and probably have bad five hundred thoufend 
men more in the Ifland; and with the above-men* 
tioned falutary laws, our improvements would have 
been ineftimable. But good advice avails nothing, 
whilfl fo much profligacy and diflipation prevail; 
corruption is fo general, that the worft confequences 
are to be dreaded. The Board of Agriculture is an 
excellent inflicution, and may do much good, if go- 
vernment will admit improvements to take place; if 

not. 
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not, the bcft patriots will give up all hope, and fub- 
mit to bear the evil they cannot avert. 

I am, your's, &c. 

PHILANTHROPOS. 

To Mr. Matthews. 



Art. XVin. 

r 

Experiment on the extraordinary ^ality in Butter 
made after the Lancajhire manner. 

[By Mr. H. Harper, of Bank-Hall, near' Liverpool.] 

THE Lancafliire method of preparing milk for 
butter, previous to churning, may be feen in 
the Lancafliire Report, p. 74. A few words may 
be here added, on working, the butter, after being 
coUefted from the milk; which, if too warm, cold 
water is added to harden the butter, whilft working 
in its firft ftate over the churn, and to which a little 
fait is then added, ufually about one ounce to the 
pound. After Handing fome time in a cool place, it 
fliould be worked twice Dver from the lump by hand, 
and fo cflFeftually as that there be not the leaft re* 

mains 
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mains of the milk to be obfcrved amongft the buttcrj 
a matter highly eflential to its goodnefs, and its pre- 
fervation, if intended for keeping, although too muck 
negleded, on a principle of the faving of labour, and 
gain of .weight by the milk yet remaijning in the 
butter; and yet the amount of labour faved, and 
weight gained, will be (as Mr. Harper obferves) 
not two-pence in the pound,* 

Upon this mode of making butter, the two fol- 
lowing experiments were made by Mr. Harper, in 
1 791; July 28th, he ordered two chumings to be 
made from the milk of one meal, viz. one colleftion 
of milk and cream after the ufual manner of collefting 
milk; and the other of cfeam only; and which were 
both treated alike, according to the Lancaftdre mc* 
thod of fouring the milk, previous to the operation 
of churning ; fifteen pounds of each kind of butter, 
prepared and worked as ufual, but with a double 
portion of fait, as the butter was intended to be kept, 
were put into fcparate mugs, and covered over with 
about three half pints of brine, and which flood in 
a cool cellar till Auguft 1792; both mugs were then 
tried with a butter fcoop, and they were both found 



• Any thing near two-pence in the pound would be a very large 
faving indeed, on fuch an article as butter !' but becomes of no import* 
|mce if the quality be rendered greatly infeiior* J^Df tor. 

to 
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to be pcrfcftly fweet and good ; the butter was re- 
turned again to the place whence it was taken, and 
the hole filled up again with what butter had been 
taken out with the fcoop, which forced out the brine 
that occupied its place during the trial; this was af- 
terwards repeated again in Auguft 1793, in the fame 
manner as before, and ftilKfound perfeftly fweet and 
well tafted. About five weeks after the laft trial, 
both mugs were broke by the rolling of a ca/k; but, 
as the experunent had fucceeded fo well, the fait was 
ordered to be waftied out, and the butter made up 
into pounds according to the ufual way, and expofed 
along with frefh butter in the Liverpool market, and 
there fold, after being kept two years and feven 
weeks.f If the accident of breaking the mugs 
bad not happened, the butter, after fo* fair a trial of 
being able to keep, was intended for a prefent to a 
brother in the Weft-Indies. 



f It may be faid this is not the iirfl butter fold in a market^ in the 
goodneis of which the purchafcr upon trial has been difappointcd!— « 
But Mr. Harper upon this head obfcrves, he has now to regret he 
did not diftribute the whole thirty pounds amongft as many different 
families} friends or foes, who might have teftified to the truth of the 
f j^l and the good quality of the butter thus prefervedf 
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Art. XIX. 

Method of killing Slugs in a Garden. 

[Communicated by William Crosley, efq; in the name* 
and on behalf of Capt. Shank, of Dawliih in Devon- 
Ihire, the Inventor.! 

TAKE a barrel of coal-tar^ remove a confiderablc 
quantity fo as to give fpace at difcretion, pour 
on the remainder a quantity of water, kt it (land 
two or three days or more ; this water will be pow- 
erfully impregnated with a quality noxious to flugs, 
and if poured on them they will immediately die. 
And to prevent the depredations of flugs among 
young plants in a garden, this gentleman recommends 
the fcattering of this impregnated water, by means 
of a watering-pot, on the ground before and after 
fowing, at pleafure. 



Art. XX. 

Brief Obfervations on different qualities ofWooU 

as produced by the Spanijh mixture in breeding. 

IC'ROM obfervations on the wool, produced from 
^ different croffes of fheep with the Spanifli 
ram, viz. 

Horned 
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Horned Jheep^ Polled Jheep^ 

Dorfet, South-Down, 

Wilts, Ryeland, 

Mendip, 

the peculiar property of the Spaniih wool, V(z. 
the finenefs of the pile, and the abundance of yolk 
contained in it, which keeps the wool moid to the 
points, feems to be communicated in a much greater 
degree to the horned ftieep than to the polled fheep: 
the wool oF the latter not appearing to be mended 
above one-third, whereas that of the former is at 
leaft one-half better: perhaps as the Spanifh rams 
arc horned, and partake much of the properties of 
the old Dorfetftiire (heep, the crofs may be more con- 
genial than with polled (heep. 

June 8, 1795. THOMAS DAVIS. 

N. B. Spanifh wool abounding fo much with yolk, (hould 
hot be wafhed on the (heeps backs ; it hurts the (heep, and 
after all, the wool cannot be got clean with coW water. It 
is (horn in Spain before wafhing. 



Art. XXI. . 

Experiment in Planting Potatoe Shoots. 
[By R. Hill, efq.] 
Sir, Plymouth^ near Cardiff, South-Wales, ^795' 

N confequence of the recommendation of your 
valuable Society, for trials to propagate potatoes 

from 



I 
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from the fprouts or fibrous (hoots from the potatoc, 
I have, for two years laft part, cultivated the potatoe 
from the fhoots, both in my garden and fields; 
though in no very extenfive degree. The laft year 
in my garden I fet forty {hoots, and earthed them up 
at various . times with frefh earth; on taking them 
up in November, I had a produce from them of 
upwards of two Winchefter buftiels. I alfo planted 
with (hoots in the open field about one-third of an 
acre, with the plough, in the ufual manner of plant- 
ing fets from the potatoe, by fetdng the (hoots in 
the furrow, and turning the ground over them with 
the next furrow. As foon as the tops appeared, 
and the weeds began to (hew themfelves, I cau(ed 
them to be ftirred with the plough, and earthing them 
with fre(h earth by the plough, twice in the fummer, 
and once hoeing and cleaning by the hand by labour- 
ers, the top was ftrong, free from curl, and on 
taking them up in the autumn, I had a crop equal 
from the (hoots to that from the potatoe plants* 
The harveft the laft year was rather unfavourable 
in our country for potatoes ; and, through anxiety 
to ^et them together, my bailiff omitted taking a par- 
ticular account of the produce, but he aflfures mc, 
they were equal to thofe raifed from the cuttings 
of the potatoe.* Being ill in the gout at the time. 



• I generally have a produce of about three hutjdred Winchefter 
Vufhela per acre. 



I was prevented from attending particularly myfclf; 
but I am fo well fatisfied that the planting potatoes 
from the fhoot will anfwer the purpofe, that if I can 
bring my ground into tillage this year, to receive 
them, I will plant at lead two acres. 

I remain, with great refpeft, fir, 

your moft humble fervant, 

R. HILL. 

N. B. Mr. HUT s further commumcations on ihcfuljeH will 
ht acceptable. 



Art. XXn. 

An account of a Crop of Wheat fown and tna^ 
naged in a peculiar way. 

[By a Member of the Society refiding in Cornwall.] 

IN September wheat was fown amongft turnips, 
and covered by hoeing, hurdled and eaten off by 
flieep late in April; inunediatdy afterwards the 
ground was fown with grafs feeds, which were har- 
rowed in: the produce of wheat was twenty buihels, 
or very nearly, to an acre. The land a fandy gravel, 
in a very high fituation, and totally unfit for wheat 
in general : but this was allowed to be as good z 

crop^ 
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crop, by farmers in the neighbourhood, as if the 
land had been fallowed. Lime was put on before 
the turnips were fown ; the root of grafs was good, 
but the fummer. following was fo dry, that it was 
forced to be paftured inftead of mown, whjph cir- 
cumftance (hews how unfit the land was for the cul- 
ture of wheat in a common way. 

R* L* G* 



Art. XXIII. 
On the folding of Hogs. 

[ Written by a Gentleman of great rcfpe<ftability in a hop county, 
and irell known to the Society: who, In a letter to the Secre- 
tary, injoins the fuppreflion of his name.] 

Sir, 

A S the quantity of manure wanted for our hop- 
-^-^ grounds has naturally led the farmer in this 
country to confider every expedient by which it might 
be increafed, it frequently occurred to me, that hogs, 
from the richnefs of their manure, mighf be ufed to • 
advantage in this way • and, as I fatten a confiderablc 
number every year for their dung, I was deter- 
mined to try it. 

My 
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My firft experiment was made round apple-trees, 
(with thofe intended to be fatted) and a moving hutch 
placed within their reach j but I foon perceived, that 
the inclemency of the weather at the feafon of fat- 
ting would not permit this out-door method to be 
extended to any great degree, and that unlefs it could 
be begun at an earlier period, no great benefit would 
arife from it. 

Obfervingj^however, that hogs in general are very 
fond of clover, and having always a quantity intended 
for hay, that is twice cut, and the hog potatoe (of 
which I cultivate great quantities) often growing 
near it, I made trial of a fold copfifting of forty rud- 
dle gates of eight . feet and half length each, pretty 
clofe at the bottom, on the clover ftubble, and put 
fevcnty hogs of different ages into it, allowing them 
fix or feven bufliels of potatoes in the day in their 
fold at firft, and ending with ten, which, with the 
young clover, was as many as they would eat; with 
this number of hogs, inclofed within the number of 
gates above-mentioned, we folded this year eleven 
acres of clover ftubble, between the 1 9th of Septem- 
ber and the fii-ft of November, and had a very good 
fprinkling of manure left upon it. The hogs are 
always driven into a yard at night and littered, as tjie 
coldnefs of the weather might otherwife cramp them; 
and towards the end of Oftober a very few beans 
are given in the fold, when they firft go into it. 

The 
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The gfeatcft part of thefe hogs are fatted in the 
courfe of the winter; and though it may be fuppofed 
they do not gain much in the fold as to flefh, yet 
they improve confiderably in growth; and the cffcfts 
of the fold in the fecond crop of wheat is fo evident, 
that I have no doubts of the propriety of continuing 
the praftice. 

The expence of the fold, allowing for the improve- 
ment of the hogs, was rated at thirteen killings per 
acre, and which, in a country where dung cannot be 
purchafed at any price, is very trifling, compared with 
the return in flraw and grain* 

Our meadows are annually mended in the fame 
way, referving the aftermath for Iheep, which, if in 
, fatting, give half an oil-cake a day each, in addition 
to the fold of grafs ; and if flore fheep, the grafs 
only, leaving the ground that has been fed open for 
them to range in. I did the fame with the hogs this 
year, and gave them potatoes of the lafl year, and 
continued it to advantage till the clover was fit to re- 
ceive them. 

The hogs, when running about the yard, had as 
many potatoes as when in the fold. 

All thefe methods anfwer very well; but unlefs I 
could communicate my whole plan of farming, gen- 
tlemen may be milled if they adopt particular parts. 
My time is too much occupied in other bufincfs to 
admit of this.. 

I mean 
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1 mean by a fccond crop of wheat, the fecond oil 
the fame manuring, viz. 

Courfe of crops. 

Turnips: — ^barley, (too ftrong for feeds to hc 
fowed with iti) — ^beans— wheat— clover — ^wheat; 
which I call the fecond crop. 

From this courfe I have threflied out a field of 
wheat this year, which has yielded five quarters five 
bulhels per acre; but the ground is remarkably good. 
The field next to it yielded only four quarters fevcn 
bufliels. They were both after beans, but I have 
not yet thrcfhed out what was fowed in folded clover, 
nor will the trial be a fair one, as the irregularity of 
laft feafon did not allow us to fow it till the end of 
January. 

Your mod humble fervant, 

* # ^it ^»t * 



Art. XXIV. 

Characters of fundry Apples known in the Weji 
of England for varms ufes\ famples of which were 
communicated^ by Mn CuocKEHy of Frome. 

I. JERSET. Thick ikin, fpongy, fweetifh bitter, 
good for cider. 
VOL. viu. X a. Du 



2. Du Ann. Thick fkin, fpongy, melting, quick, 
is tolerably rich, yellow flefh; good for cider. 

3. Marigold Spice Apple. Spongy, mellow, little 
fpicey, little aufterity, yellowifli flelh, on the whole 
but middling fruit. 

4. darkens Pump. Quick, firm flefli, may be good 
for baking. 

5. Pine*s Red'Jireak. Melting, quick, pleafant, 
juicy, deemed too large for cider. 

6. Wine Apple. Small, quick, cool, pleafant flavour, 
but not rich, flefli tinged with red. 

7. Black Apple. Quick, plealant, firm flefli, tinged 
with red. 

8. Buckland. Flat, infipid, may be an early fruit. 

9. Butter- Box. Mellow, quick, little aufterity, 
yellow flefli. 

10. Winter Red. Pleafant, tender, white, firm 
flefli, handfome fiiiit. 

11. Upright. Quick, fpongy, not rich, yellowifli 
flefli. 

12. Herefordjhire Red-Jlreak. Quick, fpongy, 
little auftere, yellow flefli, good for ci^er. 

13. Slater* s No. 20. Quick, pleafant, tender, very 
handfome, rich-looking fruit. 

14. Red Comijh. Quick, ftiarp, very tough flefli. 

15. Somerfetjhire Red-Jireak. Quick, fliarp, 
fpongy, melting, white flefli, rich k)oking fruit, good 
for eiden 

16. Pitt 
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1 6. Pitt Crab. Quick, fpongy, meklng, juicy, 
f>inky fle(h, and when fully ripe, good for cider. 

17. Staverton Red-Jiteak. Melting yellowifll flefli, 
rich looking fruit, may be good for cider* 

18. Full Sack. Quick, rather Iharp, auftere, rich 
looking fruit. 

19. White Sour. Strong, quick juice, very mel- 
low and melting, promifes to make ftrong cider. 

20. Green Cornijh. Ycry tender and juicy, plca- 
fant flavour. 

21. Jofey. Quick, tender, plcafant, rich looking 
fruit. 

32. Slater* s No. I9. Very melting, quick, juicy, 
not very rich. 

23* Orchejion Pippin. Tender, rich flavour, and 
good-looking fruit. 

24. Bickley Red-Jireak. Little, melting, handfome 
fruit, but rather too large for cider* 

25. Jack Every. Firm flefli, dry, fwect, gockl for 
(auce. 

26. Ladbrook Red-Jireak. Melting, quick, plea- 
font, yellowifti flefli, good for cider. 

27. Slater^ s Permain. Quick, pleafant, firm flefli^ 
handfome, on the whole a capital fruit* , 

28. Slater^ s No. 2i. Quick, pleafant, teQder,hand« 
fome hmu 
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Art. XXV. 

kemarks on the County Survey Sy with a Letter fc 
Sir John Sine/air on Draining. 

Dear Sir, Cotfield near Leith, jfuly 13/A, 1795. 

I HAVE read with much fatisfaftion Mr. Bil- 
i.ingsley's account of Somerfetftiire, and beg 
you will thank that gentleman, in my name, when 
you fee him, for the plcafure it has aflForded to me. 
It was not to be expefted that all the counties Ihould 
be fo well done, but it is a great matter to have got 
fo many esteemed in a way that does credit to the 
country. Had the whole been done as Somcrfet and 
Wilts, it would have formed a very valuable body of 
information to future ages; as they are, perhaps, 
never was there given fo perfeft an account of the 
prefent ftate of agriculture in any other nation on 
the globe. 

I fend you inclofed a copy of a letter to Sir John 
Sinclair, on a fubjeft that, after having lain dor- 
mant for twenty years, I did not think I fliould have 
had occafion to bring before the publick in this 
manner. The faft is, I was greatly furprifed 10 fee 
I cool, voted by parliament as a premium to a man for 
praftifing a very fimple mode of draining in certain 
cafes, that I myfelf had, by a very moderate ftrctch 
of thought, difcovered and carried into effeft about 

thirty 
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thirty years ago, and had publiflied to the world 
twenty years now part. Though I am by no means 
^cry eager in queft of that kind of honour which 
feme people covet fo highly, of being an inventor; 
yet I could not help concurring with my friends in 
thinking that it would be improper to let the prefent 
pafs without at leafl: taking fome publick notice of it. 
The letter, of which the inclofed is a copy, was fent 
to Sir John at the date it bears: from him, I had 
an anfwer a few days ago, in polite terms excufing 
himfelf for not having adverted to my claim; faying, 
that Mr. Elkington i§ a mere praftical man, who 
reads, he believes, no books either on agricul- 
ture or any thing elfe, and therefore he fuppofes he 
never faw or heard of mine: 'that to the bed of his 
information he began to praftife draining about thirty 
years ago, and has been gradually improving in that 
art ever fmce, till he has at length attained to the 
perfeftion he now pofreffes. All this may be very 
true; but if I aftually praftifed his mode of draining 
thirty years ago, in as great perfeftion as he now 
does, and if I publickly defcribcd, twenty years ago, 
What he has not yet defcribed, it would feem that my 
claim to notice is at leaft equal with his* The truth 
is, I think the matter fo fimpic that it never came 
into my mind to think of looking for a publick pre- 
mium for it, of any fort. I fent a copy of this letter 
to London, to be mferted in fome of the papers of 

greateft 
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greateft circulation, which you may probably have 
feen in them: But left thefe ftiould not fell in your 
way, I fend the inclofed copy to be ufed or publiflicd 
as you may think proper, 

I remain, with fincere efteem, dear Sir, 

your obliged humble fervant, 

JAMES ANDERSON, 
To Mr. Matthews. 



To Sir John Sinclair^ bart. Preftdent of the Board 
• of Agriculture^ 

" Sir, CoificU mar Edingb. 30/A June^ 179S. 

" I USE the freedom to trouble you at prcfent on the 
fubjedi of draining, as adopted by Mr. Elkincton, of 
Lancafliire, not with a view to detraft from the merit of 
that gentleman, nor to find fault with the remuneration you 
have obtained for him, but merely to fet you right in r^ard 
to a matter of feft that concerns me, which might eafily 
efcape your notice. ' 

*' It is evident, you fuppofe, that the mode of draining 
ground, which has been fuccefsfully pracSifed by Mr. El- 
kincton for fome years paft, is peculiarly the invention of 
thajt gentleman himfelf. That this is not the cafe admits 
of evidence which, I fuppofe, you will allow to be unde-^ 
niable. It is now twenty years fincc a book, entitled, EJfays 
relating to Agriculture and Rural Affairs^ was publifhed hyme\ 
and if you will take the trouble of tiutiing to tbe fecond 
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cflSiy in that work, which is, on draining hogs andfwampy 
ground^ you will there find the method of draining, Ijy means 
of tappings which has fmce been praftifed by Mr, Elking- 
TON, fully explained; and the principles upon which it may 
be praftifed clearly developed, by the aid of illuftrative 
figures, difcriminating the cafes in which that mode would 
be imprd))er. 

" i do not underftand that Mr. Elkington praflifed this 
method of draining before the publication of that work : Nor 
do I mean to ajjert^ that he adopted the pradlice from the 
dire£tions there given, I readily admit, that the principle is 
fo fimple, and fo obvious to every confiderate mind, that it 
would certainly be nothing extraordinary if he, by his oWn 
reflexions only, fhould have difcovered it as well as I did. 
There is only one particular in his practice that I myfelf had 
not a£hially pra£Ufed before the publication of that work, 
viz. the making the tapping by means of a boring inflrument: 
but even this I have particularly defcribed, as you will find 
in the following words at page i8i, (third edition, vol. i.) 
of thefe eflays. After defcribing the effeds of tapping by 
Unking fmall pitjj and ext)laining the circumftances which 
will render it eiFe6hial, it is added: ^^ I have often imagined 
** that the expence of digging thefe pits might be faved, by 
*' boring a hole through this folidjlratum of clay with a large 
** wimble (an auger) made on purpofe\ but as I never expc- 
** rienced this', I cannot fay whether it would anfwer the de- 
" fired end exadlly." — Neither can I now fay whether Mr. 
Elkington grounded his pradlice on this hint or not; 
but I may fafely fay, if he did not, he might have done it. 
And as I could not have borrowed it from him,* if there 

• Thefe Eflays were firft^ publiihcd, anno 1775— Robinfon and 
S00S9 London* 

be 
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be any merit in the difcovery^ I have, afluredly, a juft title to 
claim it. 

" I wifli not to throw out any infmuations to the prgu* 
dice of Mr. Elkington ; who, by a proper d^ee of ma- 
nagement on his part, has great merit in having turned the 
attention of the nation towards a mode of draining, which, 
when the principles upon which it is grounded are fully un- 
derftood, and properly applied, will be found to be equally 
cheap and efficacious, as I, from an experience of it for near 
thirty years, can fafely aflert. But it is a miftake to think it 
can be univerfaUy applied. There are many cafes in which 
it can be of no ufe, and if it be there attempted, it will be 
only labour in vain, as I have fully demonftrated in the trea- 
tife referred to. Whether Mr. Elkington did a<SuaI/y 
difcover tliis mode of draining of himfeif, or adopted it from 
the very plain dire£tions given in that treatife, is of littic 
confequence to the publick. In either cafe, he has equally the 
merit of having introduced it into pra^Ue in the Southern 
parts of this Ifland: For the fmgle faft, that he has been 
fuppofed to be the firft inventor of it, is the cleared proof that 
this part of my treatife, by how many fo ever it may have been 
ready has been allowed to remain, in a great meafure, a dead 
letter even until the prefent hour. 

" As my inteiltion in publi(hing that eflay, doubtlefs, was 
to benefit the pul^lick, I owe, perhaps, thanks to Mr. El- 
lington for having forwarded that defign. It is not im- 
poffible that the time may not be far diftant, when I (hall be 
laid under an obligation to fome other perfon for bringing 
into notice, as a new invention^ the mode of embanking 
rivers, which is defcribed in thefe effays with equal deartiefs; 
»nd which will, in practice, be found to be alike cheap and 
^cacious. An obligation of this kind was conferred upon 

m9 
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me a good many years ago, without my knowledge of it a 
the time, by a Mr. Brodie, I think the name is, when he 
brought forward, what he calls, the Patent Bath Stove^ the 
principle upon which that ftove is conftruded having been 
explained, and clearly illuftrated by means of a plate, in a 
treatife of mine dn fmoky chimneys, that was firft publiihed 
in the year 17695* but this particular was little adverted to 
for feveral years, until Mr. Brodie, by a little proper ma^ 
nagement brought it into notice.t 

** My ideas, freely communicated to tlie publick, have 
been a fource of emolument or of honour to others— my 
own reward has been the fatisfaftion of having done what I 
know to be right, and the honour of being indireiUy flattered 
by compliments that were publickly appropriated to others, 

^ Wiihing you fuccefs in your laudable undertakings, 
which, if properly fupported, cannot fail to be attended with 
eStGts highly beneficial to the nation, I have the honour to 
be, with due refpetSl, Sir, 

" your moft humble fervant, 

<« JAMES ANDERSON." 



• The third edition of which is now on fale.^-Robinfon8, London, 
t It is generally fuppofed that Mr. Brodie has realifed about me 
Ifundred thou/and foundj by this contrivance* 



Art. 
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Art. XXVI. 
jijimfle and effeSiual Preparation of Seed-Ccrn. 
[By Mr. John Wagstaffe.] 
Gentlemen, 

THERE has been long fought for, yet in the 
opinion of fome long finc^ obtained, a perfeft 
cure of the difeafe in wheat and other grain, pro- 
vincially known by various names, ^^fmut^fooUbrand^ 
(3c. but one and the fame difeafe. 

From the partial judgment of many individuals, it 
has been afferted, that fuch and fuch cauflicks, falts, 
and wafhes, have been completely deftru^tive of this 
bane J yet, however fuch individuals may have efcaped 
its malignity, the repeated ufe of their recipes has 
not fucceeded with others to whom their procefs has 
been communicated; but the fimple means which I 
now wilh to lay before you, I am perfuaded, from a 
feries of repeated experiments, every perfon who 
duly praftifes it will bp exempted from its immediate 
bane; and a diftrift of country, purfuing the fame 
means, perhaps efcape a future contagion. 

The means are fimple, and no other than immer- 
Cng the feed in pure water, and repeatedly fcouring 
it therein, juft before it is fown or dibbled on the 
foil J whether well, fpring, or river water, be ufed, it 

\% 
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IS Indifferent, but repeated ftirring and change of 
water is effential to remove the poffible particles of 
infeftion that may have imperceptibly adhered to the 
feed: Thus purified, the fubfequent crop will be per- 
feft in itfelf, and its feed (I am perfuaded) fucceflively 
fo likewife, if there are no adjacent fields from whence 
this contamination may be wafted. Before I give you 
a feries of experiments which Tiave confirmed to mc 
the complete cure of the difeafe in queftion, permit 
me to obferve, that many years fince, believing that 
this corrupt fubftance of fmut occafioned its perpe- 
tuation, I took fome grains of wheat from a flock 
that had been known not to be aftefted with fmut; 
thefe grains I blackened with its duft^ and the fuc- 
ceeding fummer confirmed my opinion, as near half 
the produce was fmut-balls. Here I flopped, and 'm 
my own fmall praftice ufed fome of the flrongly re- 
commended noftrums that were faid always to effe& 
a cure, and which apparently they did, as I uniformly 
fteeped the grain in rain water, before I made the 
addition of a difguflful fluid, or commixture of I 
know not what ftrange fubftances. 

About two years fince, I was called upon by an 
intelligent farmer (Roger Treffry) of Devonlhire, 
who confidentially (becaufe he had a fubfqription in 
view) laid this fimple procefs before mej I was im- 
mediately convinced, by comparitig what I had prac* 
tifecl with the principle he advanced, 

Ithca 
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I then repeated my former experiments; I took a 
handful of pure wheat, and blackened it by rubbing 
in as much fmut-brand as I was able ; after which I 
divided this corrupted handful into two equal parts, 
retained one part with all its corrupt impregnation,"f 
and the other part I well cleanfed in water from its 
baneful particles: thefe two parts I again fubdividcd 
into three portions each, two of which I dibbled in 
diflferent fituations, viz. a portion of the pure and 
impure, near to, but diftinftly feparated from, each 
others and the other two portions fome miles from 
the former two: the remaining two, the corrupted 
and the cleanfed, I committed to the care of an ac- 
curate neighbour, for his putting into the ground, 
at which I was prefent, and witneffcd the exaftnefs 
of the feparation. The produfts of thefe feveral 
trials were uniformly the fame; the unwafhed was 
generally fmutty, the waflied good in quality, one 
fingle fet excepted. Thus, fully convinced and con- 
firmed of the efficacy of the means recommended, I 
engaged the farmers of a parifli (Baburgh) to ad- 
vance me a guinea for Roger Treffry's publi- 
cation, affuring the principal* occupier, that he 

would 

f Wholcfome water has a tendency to promote vegetation, v»hilc 
fome of the fetid- jind corrofivc fluids have a tendency to deftroy its 
principle ; in courfe, fome or much of the feed pcriflics in the foil. 

• This farmer had been fubje<5l many years to brand, notwithftand- 
ing his conflant ufe of faline and other fubiUnces ; at length he changed 

theft 
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would be convinced of its certainty without waiting 
the iffue of a harveft. ;The confcquence of which 
has been, that I have neither feen nor heard of a 
fmutty ear in this diftrift; which, I believe, hath in 
no preceding year been free from them. In fine, 
not only from the experiments already adverted to, 
but from others which might be adduced, I am 
fully perfuaded that the confirmation of this dif- 
covery (and it has been many years back fuggefted) 
will lead to an incalculable advantage; for it is not 
alone a prefervaiion of the moft indifpenfible article 
of human food from an appearance and flavour truly 
difguftful, but while it renders it more nGtritious, 
augments its quantity; for every fmut-ball might 
have been a perfeft grain, by ufing the fimple procefs 
referred to. To this let me add, that other kinds of 
bread, as well as our more general beverage, may be 
augmented and improved, fince barley and oats equally 



th6r<^ for a recipe from a gentlemany to whofe opinion he paid much 
deferencey but it proved^ that on this change he had more brand than 
before: he thence refolved to ufe no more preparaiions, but brought all 
his feed-wheat to the pumpy and has not had (he fays) any brand fince. 
Andy which is ftill more confirming^ a gentleman fanner in this vicinity 
applied to me for R, T's. procefs, in confequcnce of his whole crop of 
wheat being fo exceflively infe<5ted with fmut, that his threlhcrs daily^ 
at the clofc of their labour, cleanfed themfclvcs hi water, they being, as 
he exprefled it, black as chimney-fwecpcrs; yet his fubfequent crop of 
wheat from tbh feed, fcoured in repeated waihings, e£:zped the taint> 
fave a piece of land in contiguity with the homeflead, which this gen- 
tleman afcribed to the pollution which fled over it from divers drtfOngt. 

cfcapc 
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efcapc this contamination and diminution, if tlieir 
feeds arc equally purified. 

I am, with great efteem, 

your refpc&ful friendj 

JOHN WAGSTAFFII. 

Nonvichy 1796* 



Art. XXVII. 

^eries^ refpeSling Draining Lands ^ dejiroying 
Mofsy and planting Coppices. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 
Sir, Piercefield ruar Cfupjlow^ Jan* 17/A, 1796. 

IN palling througl;^ Briftol a- few days ago, I took 
an opportunity of providing rayfelf with the 
feven volumes of the Letters and Papers of the Bath 
Agriculture Society, expefting that I fhould derive 
from them conflderable information, as well as amufc* 
ment; and although, from the very curfory view 
which as yet I have had an opportunity of taking 
of this coIlcSion of papers, I muft confefs that I 
have not (generally fpeaking) any reafon to think 
I fhall be much difappointed ; yet I muft at the fame 
time be candid enough to acknowledge, that on fome 

parts 
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parts of thefe fubjefts, materially connefted with the 
objefts of yoiuf fociety., there appears to be a want 
of information on fubjefts which I hardly believe 
can have efcaped the obfervation of your numerous 
and valuable correfpondents. 

\Jl^ The draining of lands ^ a mod effential part 
of agricultut-e, has been very flightly touched onj 
and in fliort, a young farmer like myfelf, can derive 
very little inftruaion upon this fubjeft from your 
papers. . 

I have heard much of an improved mode of drain- 
ing by a Mr.ELKiNGTON, and fliould have expcfted 
to have met with fome account of it in your papers; 
but either refpefting this mode, or that of draining 
by under-drains, as is generally praftifed in this and 
the neighbouring counties, fcarcely one word has 
been faid. 

Q.dl'j. In many parts of this country, and many 
* others, the fineft parts of the grounds are totally 
over-run by a thick coat of mofs^ which eflfeftually 
precludes vegetation. 

I fliould have expefted to have found amongft the 
proceedings of your fociety, fome mode of deftf oying 
mofs, either by means of a particular manure, or by 
that of tearing it off the furface, by means of fome 
improved dragi or machine, fo as to bring fuch 
grounds into a ftate of vegetation, vnthout being com- 
pelled to conv^ them into tillage* 

idly. 



j^dly. I fee not a fyllable faid upon the fubje^ of 
the flime or ooze left by the tide upon the fhelTing 
banks of the Severn, and fimilar rivers where there 
is a confiderable flow of the tide, which I have fome 
reafon to believe might be made a mofl valuable ma- 
nure for feveral forts of land. 

Theife are the only circumftances to which I at 
prefent am defirous of calling your attention, further 
than to beg the favour of you to give me from your- 
felf, or procure for me from fome correfpondent, an 
explanation upon a fubjeA which I am glad to obferve 
has claimed fo much of the attention of your focicty. 

The fubjeft to which I allude is, that of planting 
of coppice wood, and the value of thefe woods when 
cut and difpofed of. 

I have generally underftood that our coppice woods 
in Monmouthfliire are as good as in any county of 
England, and in greater extent ; but few or none of 
thefe woods, after fourteen or fixteen years growth, 
are often fold for more than as many pounds ; I may 
fay, rarely for more than fifteen fliillings for every 
years growth. 

When therefore I read in your proceedings, that 
woods of the fame fort, and without the advantages 
of fituations which many parts of Monmouthfliire 
poflcfs, in place of from nine to twelve pounds an 
acre, are fold for feventy pounds an acre; you will 
readily believe it muft have created fome furprize. 

Afii 
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A(h trees (as common a coppice wood as any in 
lliis country) have been particularly mcntionecl. 

In vol. i. page 166,* Mr. Edmund Rack gives 
you a particular ftatemerit of the produce of on« 
acre and half in ten years, producing 48L 

If Mr. Rack be living, I (hould have been glad 
to have aflced him the fize of the 3 100* poles, fold 
for 39I. 6d. and whethet* I600 poles are not rather 
an unufual produce upon an acre. 

In vol. i. page 137, Mr. J. FtBTciHEtt gives the 
fame aftoniihing account of the value' of afh. 

In vol. V. page 271, a correfpondent with the 
fecretary, who figns W. B. B. gives an eictraor- 
dinary account of the produce of an a(h plantation 
in Wamnckihire, of fourteen years after planting, 
felling for 70I. per acre; and likewife gives an ac- 
count of the mode which was obferved in planting, 
which is clear enough, excepting in one particular, 
page 275, from the beginning of the irfi line, reading^ 
on the nine following lines, which conftifes the whole 
procefs. The throwing of the earth one way and 
diggiAg of it another, without fome explanation by 
a drawing or otherwife, cannot be underftood. 

I am at prefent clearing of 50 to 60 acres of land 
only applicable to coppice wood, and ihould be glad 

to receive a leflbn irom the Warwickihire planter. 

— ^^==^ 

* There are two or tbree editiont of this Tolume, and of (ereral 
others. 

VOL. vnu T It 
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It would be fatisfaftory to know to what parti- 
cular purpofs afti is applicable in Warwickftiire; 
the fize and number of poles upon an acre that could 
fell for 70L? 

If you can fend me any explanation or informa- 
tion upon any of thofe fhbjefts, at your leifure, I 
Ihall confider myfclf much obliged thereby; and as 
for the mode of planting, did I underftand it, I (hould 
very willingly give it an extenfive trial this fcafon. 

I am. Sir, 

your moft obedient humble fervant, 

W. WOOD. 



Art. XXVI. 

Reply to the foregoing Enquiries. 
[3y the Rev. W. B. Barter.] 
DEAR SIR, Timjbury^ Feb. i, ijgS* 

r 

ACCORDING to your requeft I have given due 
attention to CoL Wood's letter, and ittiall be 
very happy if any thing I can fugged may be con- 
fidered as fatisfaftory anfwers to his queries. The 
fubjeft of draining lands, it is true, does not make 
any confpicuous figure in our memoirs, as the prin- 
ciple is now fo generally underftood and praftlfed* 

Mr- 
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Mr. Elkington's new mode of boring kmds, if I 
do not miftake, is detailed in Young s Annals of 
Agriculture. If the Colonel's lands that are over- 
run 'witlvmofs be found, and will bear winter-feeding 
on them, hay given there to cattle during that pe- 
riod, will very much alter the nature of the herbage 
and deftroy the mofs ; folding add feeding (heep on 
. it alfo will produce the fame cffeft, without the 
trouble of ploughing; the weight of the cattle in 
the winter would, in my opinion, be moft efficacious 
in deftroying the texture of the mofs. The flime or 
ooze of a river, overflown by the tide, 1, have in 
many inftanccs feen tried as a manure, but every 
where difcontinued on the account of the expencc 
and trouble of bringing it into a proper (late for 
throwing abroad on the land ; It has, however, been 
of fcrvice: fmall quantities may be tried, from which 
experience will be derived to juftify a perfeverance 
or the contrary. The conftifion the Colonel alludes 
to in an account of a£h planting, in vol. v. page 2^^^ 
at the top, arifes altogether from the wrong point- 
ing the fentencej hadjt run thus, " with his fpade 
•* dig^ the earth from the line on his right to the 
** diftance of twenty-one inches; on his left, to the 
** depth of twelve or fourteen inches,** the whole 
would be plain and intelligible. It is only faying, in 
other words, that the labourer is to throw one half 
of the ground taken out of the ditch on one bed, 
Y a ^nd 
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and one hjlf on the other; if it be better tb be un- 
dcrftood by the following fketch, it is much at his 
fcrvice: 
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Should the Colonel's land to be planted be dry, and 
not boggy, I (hould recommend it to him to make 
his beds at right angles to the hill, or at Icaft ob- 
lique ; by that the beds may retain as much of the 
moifture that falls as they can (without being ftag- 
nant) which is peculiarly grateful to alh; it would 
be alfb deiirable to extend his diftance of planting 
the afhes from three feet and half, as fpecified in the 
memoirs, to five feet or at leaft four feet and half; 
becaufe, though Hot mote than two or three poles 



• The dotted line divides the trench or ditch into two equal parts, 
^e half of which is thrown on A, the other on B. 

f Bed on which the afh plants are laid horizojitally-. a a a are the 
a(h plants laid horizontally. 

t Ditch as before* 

may 
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Tnay arife from each root for the firft fourteen years, 
three times the number will probably be the quan- 
tity at the end of the fecond period, which will have 
but bare room in five feet fpace. The ufe made 
of the poles in Warwickftiire was for hop-poles, 
hurdles, and hoops, which were fent to London, 
and for fencing new inclofures, of which many were 
at that time taking place in that neighbourhood; 
the number of faggots alfo arifmg from the fpray 
was not inconfidcrable. My principal information 
was from my friend Fiennes Sanderson Miller, 
cfq; of Rodway near Kineton, Warwickfliire, who, 
on the Colonel's mentioning my name, would give 
him any fatisfiaAion he wifhed. Lord Willouohbv 
D£ Broke has many acres of a(h planted in the 
fame neighbourhoodf iwhich, I have been credibly 
informed, have yielded the fame produce. An apti* 
tude in the land to the growth of a(h mud be fup- 
pofed, and the planter's attention mufl not be takeq 
off from his infant charge, till at lead four years 
from the time of their being committed to the beds; 
or in other words, they muft be kept well weeded. 
I have planted about one hundre^l and fifty, as a 
fpecimen for my collier neighbours; they are about 
five years old, which I have requefted you to infpeft; 
my neighbour Mr. Stephens has this year planted 
feveral in this mode, which is by far the cheapefl of 
gny yet ever difcovcrcd. 

6houl4 
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• Should I not have been fortunate enough to have 
made myfelf fufficiently intelligible to the Colonel, 
you have my leave to inform him, that I Ihall 
readily and with pleafure give him any further ex- 
planation he may wifh to propofe; or if at any time 
he comes to Bath, and would fubmit to be {hewn 
the way to Timlbury by you, I (hould be particu- 
larly happy to wait on you both; and fatisfy him, 
by an ocular demonftration, of the poffibility of 
afhes growing to a great fize in a (hort time, by 
proper cultivation. * 

I am, with great regard, dear Sir, 
your's very fmcerely, 

wm. brudenell barter, 

To Mr. Matthews. % 



Art. XXVII. 

On the ufe of Lime mixed with Gunpowder^ in 

rending Rocks and Stones. 

[By H. D. Griffith, efq.] 

Sir, Caerhun near Conway, North-Woks j 1796. 

TTAVING been for fpme tfme in the habits of 

-■^ -■- perufing your interefting papers on agricuU 

ture and other fubjefts, I am induced to lay before 

the 



the fociety a circumftance, which, though perhaps 
familiarly known to them, might, if more generally 
divulged through the channel of their publications, 
be of infinite advantage to the publick. 

In clearing my lands of the heaps of ftones with 
which this country every where abounds, I found 
the quantity of gunpowder ufcd in the operation to 
amount to a confiderable fum at the end of the year ; 
and as the price of this article has been incrcafmg 
of late to an enormous amount, I had recourfe to an 
expedient by which the expence of it has been ma- 
terially diminifhed. 

I weighed out two pounds of gunpowder, and one 
pound of quick-lime well dried and pulverized, 
which after having been thoroughly mixed with eacb 
other, I delivered to the blafter with direftions to 
apply it in fimilar quantities as he would have done 
the powder by itfelf. I then fcleftfd fix of ihe 
hardeft granites I could find for the experiment, and 
the effefts of the explofion were precifely the fame 
as if powder alone had been ufed. It now occurred 
to me that this might be fallacious, and that a fmaller 
proponion of gunpowder would produce the fame 
cffeft.as a larger; I accordingly ordered the man to 
bore holes in a fimilar number of ftones of the fame 
texture and fize with the former, and to put in a 
lefler quantity of powder by one-third than he would 
have done if it had been left to his own manage- 

mentt 
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ment. T|ic ftones were feparated by the (hock, 
but the dlfierence in the cScQ, was manlfefl: to every 
perfoD in the field j thofe with, the mixture of lime 
and powder having been much more efieflually 
broken and (h^ttered than the others. After the 
fuccefs of this experiment, I have conftantly adhered 
tp the pra£tice, and am fo fatisfied of its utility, that 
I wifh to fee it more generally adopted. One thing 
is certain, that 2l moiety of quick-lime and gunpowder 
yfrHl explode^ and if this mixture were ufed merely 
as a train of communicapon to the powder within 
the (tone, ^hat a national faring would it be m 
works carried on upon an exteniive fcale, fuch as 
the numerous quarries and mine-works of this 
kingdom ! 

It will give me great pleafure to receive your cpi- 
nion upon this experiment, when the gentlemen have 
fatisfied themfelves about it, and in the mean time 
remain, vrith great refpe^, fir, 

your very obedient 

humble fervant, 

HUGH DAVIES GRIFFnU 

Td Mr. Matthews. 



Art. 
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Art. XXVIIL 

On a plan for making a Return of all the Inba-* 
bitants of a Parijh^ with their dejcripiions, (sfc.^^ 
Alfoan account of the New Gaol at Dorchmstek^ 
with Plales. 

[By W. M. Pitt, efq; M. P.] 

Sir, Arlington-flreety June ^y *79^* 

AS an accurate knowledge of the ftate of the po- 
pulation of any country has been thought by 
emmeflt writers an objeft of great importance; and 
as thefe writers have materially diflfcred in opinion 
with refpeft to the aftual number of inhabitants in 
this kingdom, I hope I may be permitted with great 
deference to lay before the fociety a fpccimen of a 
return which I drew up myfelf in the year 1790, 
afcertaining not only the exaft number of people in 
a very cxtenfive parifli, but alfo how the whole of 
that number were employed, and which I have, as 
a magiftrate, fince found of confiderable utility. 
This plan is equally applicable to the cafe of every 
parifh in thefe kingdoms, and if it were univerfally 
adopted, it would effe£hially remove all uncertainty 
on the fubjeft. 

It is natural for every man to be partial to thofc 
objcfts to which he has given a particular attention; 
J hope, therefore, that I may be deemed in fome de« 

grcc 
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grcc cxcufabic, if I have over-rated the advantages 
which I conceived were likely to rcfult from fuch 
an inveftigation to the parifties themfelves, if it were 
only attempted in a few detached places. I have 
ftated thofe fuppofed advantages at length in the 
Return iifelf; I need not then repeat them here. 
Should the fociety confider this paper as at ail 
worthy of their acceptance, I fliall think myfclf 
highly honoured. 

I am, Sir, 

your obedient humble fervant, 

W. M, PITT. 
To Mn Matthews. 



N. B. THE Society, on examining the fundry 
papers communicated by this ingenious and publick-fpiritcd 
gentleman, found the fcheme above alluded to, to be a ftate 
of the population of the parifh of Corfe-Caftle in the county 
of Dorfet, fuperbly printed on feven folding (heets, fiill of 
columns and defcriptions, in which the names, ages, circum- 
ihmce^, and employments, of all the inhabitants are dif- 
tindUy marked; an undertaking which muft have coft much 
labour, but which may. neverthelefe ferve as a model for 
other country magiftrates defirous of knowing the ftatc of 
the diftriil oyer which they prefide, and to anfwcr other va- 
luably 
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Juablc ends mentioned by Mr. M. Pitt. But, on account 
of the extent of thofe tables, they were deemed inadmiffible 
into this volume. They remain for infpcaion at the So- 
ciety's Room. Refpe<aing the plan and defcription of the 

Gaol at Dorchefter, (which lie in lefsroom) it was fuppofed 
the articles would not only do honour to the parties con- 
cerned in the work, but be ufeful and acceptable to the 
publick in proportion as they (hould be extenfively known. 
The Committee therefore refolved to folicit the confent of 
Mr. M. Pitt, to publifh them in the Society's memoirs. 
Tp that requeft the following letter was returned ;-^ 



Sir, 

I HAVE jufl received the favour of your letter 
of the 20th inftant, and I am highly flattered by the 
notice that has been taken of the papers I ventured 
to fend to the focietyj if any part of them fhould 
be deemed worthy of a place in the fociety's publi- 
cations, they are not only entirely at their fervice 
for that purpofe, but I fhall confider it as a very 
great honour conferred upon me perfonally. 

I am, Sir, 

your moft obedient humble fervant, 

W- M. PITT. 

^ortcheftcr Parracks near FarAam^ June 29, i796» 

To Mr. Matthews. 

DORSET 
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DORSET COUNTY GAOL. 

IN this building arc united the County Gaol, Pcni* 
tcntiary Houfe, and Houfe of Corrcftion. It 
ftands on an eminence, on the north fide of the town 
of Dorchefter, on a piece of ground ftill called the 
Caftle, and which was formerly the fite of a building 
of that dcfcription, at the foot of which flows the 
river Froome. It is bounded by a wall, about twenty 
feet high above the furface of the ground, which, 
from the turnkey's lodge, fituate at the north fide 
of it, completely furrounds the whole of the build- 
ings, courts, &€. &c. The ground on whfch it is 
crefted was, in a moft handfome manner, given by 
Francis John Browne, efq; one of the members 
for the coimty. The architeft was the late inge- 
nious Mr. Blackburn, the friend of Howard! 

The buildings confift of the lodge; of the keeper's 
houfe, with the chapel, debtors* day-rooms, female 
fines and female debtors' rooms, vifiting-rooms for 
male debtors, fin^s and felons, infirmaries, &c.; and 
of four wings detached from, but communicating 
with, the centre building on each (lory by means of 
caft-iron bridges from the feveral galleries. There 
are feparate fleeping cells for eighty-eigljt prifoners, 
which are diftributed in the feveral buildings, as may 
be feen by a reference to the annexed plan? j and two 

airy 
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airy donnitories for male debtors, each containing 
four beds, to be ufcd in cafe the number exceeds 
that which can be accommodated in the debtors* wing; 
befides four cells for condemned prifoners, light and 
airy J four over thefe perfeftly dark, yet airy, for i 
the refraftory; and fix reception cells; which laft 
are fitted up iathc lodge. The diftribution is fuch, 
that not only the male prifoners are feparated from 
the female, and the felons from the debtors, fines, 
&c.; but thofe of each defcription are fubdivideA 
into dafles; and for each clafs, by means of difUn^t 
ftair-cafes, feparate fubdivifions of the prifon are ap- 
propriated, with -coiuts, work-rooms, &c. to each. 
The fubdivifions allotted to every ckfe appear on the 
plan, except thofe to female debtors and female fines, 
who have each a conunodious room, with evcry\ 
pofliblc convenience, over the male debtors* dor- 
mitories, and under the two infirmaries, feparate and 
detached from every part of the building, except the 
keeper's houfe and court, to which they have accefs 
through the chapel. 

Thefe fubdivifions are for the accompiodation of 
the following clafles : 

Male debtors. 

Male felons. 

Male convias, Clafies I. and IL 

Ditto— Clafs III. ^ 

Male fines. 

' Male 
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Male bndcwell prifoners. 

temale debtors. 

Female felons and bridewell prifoners for trial* 

Female convifts, and bridewell prifoners convid. 

Female fines. 

Reception cells. 

Condemned cells; or for king's evidence, when 
not ufed for the condemned. 

Refraftory cells. 

Infirmary for males. 

Infirmary for females. 

In the reception cells in the lodge, prifoners are 
placed immediately on their entrance, until they can 
be examined by the furgeon, and thoroughly cleaned, 
for which purpofe there are a hot and a cold bath. 
If in a foul or infeftious ftate, they remain there 
till the furgeon pronounces them fit to be removed 
into the interior parts of the prifon ; they are then 
fent to their proper claffes, and all felons arc appa- 
relled in the gaol uniform, and their own clothes, if 
fit to be preferved, are fumigated in a kiln, and laid 
by in the wardrobe till their liberation, or are de- 
livered to the care of their friends. There are alfo 
two rooms in the lodge for the habitation of the 
talkmafter, and a fmall one for one of the turnkeys; 
a wardrobe ; a room containing one of Stockdale's 
mills for grinding corn, and every other requifitc 
for grinding and for dreffing the flour, where all 

the 
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the corn ufed for fupplying the prifon with bread is 
ground, and which is found to anfwer extremely well ; 
a committee-room for the magiftrates to tranfaft bu- 
finefs in; an oflSce for the gaolor; a bakehoufe and 
brewhoufe, with iron boilers, an oven, and other 
conveniencies for cooking for the prifoners ; and on 
the top of the lodge there is a flat roof covered with 
copper, on which executions take place, in the view 
of all criminal prifoners. 

Befides cocks and wafhing troughs in the diflferent 
airing grounds, there is an engine which throws 
water to the feveral cifterns on the top of each 
building, from whence every part is plentifully fup- 
plied with water, including the feveral water-clofcts 
which are allotted to the ufe of each diftinft fubdi- 
vifion of cells. 

It fliould be obferved, that no fleeping cells arc 
on the ground floor; by which arrangement the 
cuftody of the prifoner is rendered more fecure, 
and his health is not liable to be injured by the ri- 
fmg of damps, and by means of air-holes conftruft- 
ed in the back of each cell (except in the upper 
ftorics, where they are placed in the arches of the 
cells) and which are fo managed as to exclude con- 
verfation, while they admit air, its thorough circu- 
lation is prcferved. 

When vifitors come to fee debtors, they are per- 
mitted immediately to go to their vifiting-room, the 

inner 
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bner door of which is conftantly kept locked, the 
outer one open; there are two windows opening 
from it, one into each debtors* daylroomj thcfc 
windows are barred, but a table goes through each 
of them, one half being in the debtors* room, the 
other half in the vifiting-room. Debtors are not 
therefore excluded from the fociety of their rda- 
tions or friends, yet the vifitors are not allowed in 
general to come into the rooms, by which means 
many irregularities are prevented. In panicular 
cafes, the keeper, where he finds it proper, unlocks 
the inner door, and fuffers the debtor to take his 
friend with him into his cell, or court. Fines and 
felons have not the fame indulgence, their friends 
cannot fee them but in the prefence of the keeper, 
the three gates of their vifiting-rooms being all 
locked. The keeper, on application, lets the friend 
into the fpace between the firft and fecond gates, and 
Hands himfelf in the fpace between the fecond and 
third, the prifoner remaining in the court; he can 
thus effeftually prevent the introduftion of weapons, 
liquor, or other article, the ufe of which is forbidden 
in the prifon, as well as be a check on any improper 
<onvcrfation. In the cafe, however, of fome known 
relation of the party or other perfon having real pri- 
vate bufmefs with the prifoner, the keeper prcvioufly 
fearches the friend, and then admits him or her into 
the fpace between the fecond and third gates, and 

he 
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lie himifelf retires. The friends of debtors arc per- 
mitted to remain, if they pleafe, from ten o'clock in 
the morning till four in the afternoon; the friends 
of fines and felons are only allowed to remain a fhort 
time with them, except in cafes o^real bufinefs, 
when the keeper indulges them at his difcretioh. 
After four o'clock no ftfanger is to remain withui 
the walls. 

There arc likewife fcveral work-rooms, in each 
divifion of the prifon ; fomc for iinglc perfons to 
Work in, in folitude; others for two, thriie, or nior6 
perfons; for the purpofe of employing the prifoners 
in fuch work as they may be capable of, with ilorc- 
rooms, and every other convenience to render the 
arrangement complete; befides a coniiderable edifice 
for the purpofe of carrying on the manufit^ure of 
hats, and which is fituate between the court of the 
male fines, and that of the penitentiary prifoners of 
the third clafs. This laft was built at the expence 
of William Morton Pitt, efq; one of the mem- 
bers for the county, as a finall teftimony of his gra- 
titude, for the confidence fcpofed in him, and for 
the repeated favours conferred upon him, by hi$ 
conflitueats. Thi^^ itiantifa£hirc has already been 
tried for three or four years with great fuccefs; the 
prifoners, who work in folitude, are employed in the 
firft ftages of it, and thofc parts of the work which 
require the labour of fcveral perfons working toge* 
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thcr, are performed by thofc who by the rules of 
the prifon are indulged with a leffer degree of rc- 
ftriftion. The produce of the work is divided into 
fhares, of which each prifoner has a (hare allotted 
to him, and placed to his account, to be paid him 
at the time of his liberation; another fhare is allowed 
to the keeper, to encourage him to be attentive to 
diis objed; and the remainder is accounted for to 
the county, and already defrays a very confiderabL 
proportion of the expences of the prifon. 

The books kept in this gaol are formed on the 
beft models which could be procured ; among them 
the three, of which fpecimens are here given, arc 
the mod defervin^ of notice. 

The infirmaries are airy, with wafliing troughs 
and water-clofets, and a communication to a feparatc 
flat on the different fides of the roof, one for each 
fex, for the benefit of convalefcents; there is a dif- 
penfary between the two, for the convenience of the 
furgeon; and a pew from each, opening into the 
chapel, for the ufe of fuch fick prifoners as may be 
able to attend divine fervice. 

Around the outfide of the boundary wall, is a fpa- 
cious efplanade laid down to grafs; and on the north 
fide, in the front of the lodge, a handfome flopc to 
the river, with trees planted on its banks* 

The plan had the full approbation of the late ex- 
cellent Mr. Howard; the expencc has amounted 

ta 
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to about i6,oool. The rcgularions for the police^ 
and interior management of the prifon, arc chiefly- 
taken from Sir George O. Paul's rules for Glou- 
cefter gaol and bridewell, with fome alterations to 
adapt them to this building; and the two principles^ 
of induftry, and refleftion by, the judicious 'applica* 
tion of folitude, are happily combined. 

The work was begun in the year 1789, and was 
finiihed in 1795; has been well executed by Mr. 
John Fentiman, of Newington-Butts, Surry; and 
is by many thought to be Mr. Blackburn's chef 
d'oBuvre in this branch of architefture. jC*'^*^^^^ 
was borr(J<«red at four per cent, towards this work, 
and the reft of the expence, as well as the intereft 
of the io,oool. has been defrayed and paid out of 
the county ftock, and out of the produce of the 
fale of the old gaol and old houfe of correftion; and 
the average number of county rates, of about 500I. 
each, ratfed during the fix years this work was pro- 
ceeding, has not exceeded the average number which 
had been coHefted for two years previou^to its com- 
mencement, confcquently the burthen cannot have 
afFeftcd, or even have been perceived by, any indi- 
vidual. The gradual reduftion of the debt of 
io,oool. is to commence immediately, and the whole 
IS to be liquidated within fourteen years from the 
time of borrowing the feveral fums refpeftivcly, 
agreeably to aft of parliament. 

' z a There 
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There is a fund, placed in the hands of the chap« 
lain, but under the dircftion of the vifiting jufHces, 
and arifing from the charitable contributions of mdi- 
viduals, from which an additional quantity of coals 
is purchafed in extreme ^ard weadier for the dif- 
ferent cMes of prifoners; the debts of fuch debtors 
as upon enquiry are found to be truly obje&s of 
compailion, are compounded and liquidated; and re- 
wards are given to prifoners, who, twelve months 
after their difcharges, produce certificates, properly 
attefled, of their having ferved thofe who have em- 
ployed them, faithfully, honeftly, foberly, and in* 
duftrioufly. ^ 




^V0. 
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REFERENCE. 
PLAN OF THE GROUND FLOOR. 



A Keeper's Parlour 
B Keeper's Kitchen and Scullery 
C Debtors Day-Rooms 
D Paflage 

E Debtors Vifiting-Room 
F Store-Rooms 
G Working Sinfle-Cclls 
H Fines Vifiting-Room 
I Felons Vifiting-Rooni 
K Committee-Room 
L Keeper*s-Office 
M Brcwhoufc 
N Baths Hot and Cold 
O Keeper's-Court 
P Female Felons and Bridewell 
Prifoners' Airing-Groond 



QJemale Penitentiaries Airing 
Ground 

R Male Penitentiaries Airing- 
Grounds 

S Engine to raife Water 

T Nfale Debtors Airing. 
Grounds 

V Male Bridewell Prifoners 

Airing-Grounds 

V Scales 

W Male Fines Airing-Ground 
X Male Felons Airing-Ground 

V Arcades for Day-Rooms for 

the feveral ClidSb 
Z Water-Clofets for the fe- 
veral ClaiTes 



Fig. 



I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

I 



Room for Unfinilhed Goods 

Finifhing Shop 

Making Shop 

Stiffening Shq» 

Stove on Ground Floor 

Dying-Houfe 

• A Stove, Wool-Room, and Bow-Garnts^ &c. 
on the one pair floor over the above. 

PLAN OF THE ONE PAIR FLOOR, 



A Chapel 

B Cells for Condemned, and over 

thefe Cells for Re^adory 

Prifoners 



C Keeper's Apartments 
D Debtors Sleeping-Rooms 
E Water-Clofcts 
F Sleeping-Cells. 



THE SECTION AND ELEVATION, 
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Art. XXIX. 

A Method of preparing Canvas^ fo as to make 
flexible Tube^ for conveying frejh air into CoaU 
Mines \ and for other ufeful purpofes^ 

[By Mr. Lansdown.] 

TAKE one quart of boiled linfeed pil, and a quar« 
tcr of a pound of the gum elaftick — ^boil them 
gently togedier-i-they will fo boil near two hours 
before the gum will be diffolved. Then add thretf 
quarts more of boiled oil, one pound of refm, one 
pound of bees-wax, and one pound of litharge of 
^cad — ^boil all up together, and with a brufti lay it 
warm, and evenly, as a coat, on the canvas. 

This prepared fubflance will be as flexible as can 
be wiihed, withojat cracking— will rq(ift wet or damp, 
and will be found durable, if common prudence be 
■ exercifed in the care of it, 

HENRY LANSDOWN, 

Melh^ i795« 



Art, 
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Art. XXX. 

On the Culture and Value of Potatoes y as com-- 
mtmicated to the Society by the Author ^ in a copy of 
a letter to the Right Hon. Lord Sheffield. 

[By Mr. Hartley.] 
MY LORD, Bryioly ^795* 

I CANNOT help feeling particular pleafure in 
obfcrving the culture of the potatoe to be en- 
couraged in fo fpiritcd a manner by the Board of 
Agriculture; perfuaded as I am, that there is not an 
article in the known circle of hufbandry more de- 
ferving the foftcring care of an inftitution which may 
well be ftUed the moft noble. 

The fociety having condefcended to invite a ge- 
neral correfpondence, I am induced to addrefs your 
Lordfhip as to one of its moft difceming members, 
if haply any obfcrvation of mine may in a flight de- 
gree be thought pertinent to the fubjeft. 

J have had many years experience in the culture 
of this root, and perhaps was the firft in the neigh- 
bourhood of Briftol who purfued it on an exten- 
five fcale. 

The largeft crop I ever faw was of my own raifing, 
(though I have heard of a greater produce) and the 
quality was equal to any thing I have feen ; the 

farinaceous 
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ferinaccous matter proving to be confiderably more 
than one-fourth of the weight of the root. The 
crop was two hundred facks per ftatute acre, each 
lack weighing two hundred -and twenty-four pounds* 
The mode of managing the crop, nature of the foil, 
Sec. are fet down in the third volume of the Bath 
Society's Papers, p. 288, 

But my principal defign in adverting to this in«- 
ftance, is to excite an attentive regard to the prodi- 
gious quantity of vegetable food produced from an 
acre of ground, equal at lead to two hundred bufhels 
of wheat; for I have long fince made up my mind 
fts to this iaA, that a fack of potatoes of two hun*- 
dred and twenty-four pounds containing one-fourth 
part pf farinaceous matter is at lead equal in value, 
as an article of food in the fkmily of a poor cottager, 
to a bufhel of the bed wheat; and the'osnanimous 
concurrence of this defcription of people will bear 
me out. 

It is true, that crops like this are feldom obtained; 
however, I believe they might be obtained not un* 
frequently, by a judicipiis attention to the circum- 
(lances of foil, fltuation, feafon, &c. and, fpeaking 
in general terms, I am firmly of opinion that one 
hundred and twenty facks of potatoes per acre may 
be more certainly raifed than twenty-five buftxels of 
wheat; at the fame time it muft be admitted, that 
fome foils are totally unfit for the culture of potatoes; 

3tvcry 
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a very ftiff clay, for inftance>- and this not only bc^ 
caufe a light - crop would be the confequence, but 
alfo that wet heavy foils induce a diminution of the 
farinaceous matter; thus the roots of the very beft 
fort are apt to degenerate in unkindly foil&— again, 
there are fuch as will not be reclaimed by the moft 
favourable. 

The moft valuable fort I conceive to be that which 
contains the greateft proportion of farinaceous mat- 
ter. I have made a great number of experiments 
in this refpeft, but never extrade^ more than be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the weight of the 
root; in fome inftances not more than one-fcventh 
has beei\ obtained. So that it feems eflential not 
only to hit upon a right fort in the beginning, but 
to preferve it by a proper attention to the nature of 
the foil. 

I have made excellent bread with a mixture of 
one-third boiled potatoes and two-thirds wheat flour. 
But if ever potatoes fliould be introduced as an ar- 
ticle in bread, on a general fcale, I doubt not the 
proper mode would be, in the firft inftance, to extra^ 
the flour or farinaceous matter by means of fome 
fuitable apparatus, that might eafily be invented.— 
Thus a determinate rule would be eftabliflied of ap- 
portioning the due quantity of potatoe flour, and of 
wheat flour, to be employed in the compofition. Be- 
iidcs it would be the only cflfcftual method of fccu- 
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ring, throughout thcwiptcr, this invaluable vegetable 
food from the fury of the fr<A. Poffibly, indeed, it 
might be prcferved found in this form for years, 
concentrating within a moderate volume the efiential 
part of the fubjcft. 

I know from experience, that, in refpeft to this 
vegetable, there are feminal varieties, touching which 
fubjcft I have lately addrcffed the Secretary of the 
Bath Society. 

Your lordihip's attachment to agricultural purfuitf , 
I flatter mjrfelf, will be to me inftead of an apology. 

I have the honour to fubfcribe, &c. &c. 

NEHEMIAH HARTLEY. 



Art. XXXL 



Queries proofed to the Society by an Economical 
Committee of Farliameniary Gentlemen in London^ 
during the high prices of Corn^ tsfc. in 1795; and 
anfweredy 

By the Secretary. 

i» T 7[ THAT mode of fupplying the neceflities of 
^ ^ the poor, during the prefent fcarcity, has 
been purfued in your pan of the country? 

2. What 
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2. What is now the aftual rate of common la- 
bourers wages in your part of the country? 

3. What is the ordinary proportion of common 
mannfadurers wages to thofe of common labourers 
in your part of the country, and how for has the 
former aflFefted the latter ? 

4. Has there been any, and what, rife in the wages 
of labour, both fummer and winter, for the twenty 
or thirty years ^Tt^Aing 1794.5; and if any, at 
what periods, and in what degrees, has it taken place? 

5. Have you known, in foft, unequal prices of la- 
bour in places near to each other, which may be fup- 
pofed to have refultcd from the operation of the 
poor laws? 

6. What rife in the price of the neceffaries and 
principal conveniencies of life has taken pkce during 
the fame period, diftinguifhing each article as parti- 
cularly as may be ? ' 

7. Is tafk-work common in your part of the 
coimtry, and how much can a man earn per day or 
week in this way? 

8. What appears to you to have been the eflfeA, 
In point of population, of increafing the fize of 
forms, and inclofmg commons; and has the quantity 
of land in tillage been thereby fo much diminifhed, 
as that notwithftanding the improvement of what 
has continued in tillage, the quantity of grain pro- 
^ufcd has been Icfs than before? 

9. Has 
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9. Has the praflice of ingroiEng finall fanns pre. 
vailed within your knowledge, and if fo, with what 
cffefts has it been attended ? 

10. What were the habits of living among the 
labouring clafs twenty or thirty years ago, and what 
are they now; do they now live harder than they did 
then, or than they did at fome intervening period? 

11. Did the poor, twenty or thirty years ago, 
ufe meat an4 beer, mqre or nmch more than they 
did till the copimenceroent of the prefent fcarcity? 

1 2. Do potatoes conftitute, about you, a mate- 
rial part of the food of the labouring clafs ? - 

13. Do the poor in general appear tolerably cou- 
tented in their fituation, or othcrwife? 

14. What proportions and defcriptions of the 
labouring clafs, when not difabled by age, or fitua- 

. tion, or ficknefs, receive parifli relief, how often, and 
how long? 

15. Have the poor-rates been progreiEvely in-, 
creafing for fome years pad } and if fo, JQ what fums, 
and in what proportions? 

16. Does any, and what, proportion of the labour- 
ing poor about you belong to Friendly-Societies, 
or Box-Clubs J and what, appear to you to have been 
the efFefts of fuch inflitutions? 

17. Were the common labourers wages fuflScient 
to maintain a man, his wife,, and four or five chil- 
dren, without parjfli relief, before the commence- 
ment of the prefent fcarcity? 18. Have 
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18. Have the alc-houfes incrcafcd in your part of 
the countrj^ within the laft thhty years, and in what 
degree, and what have been the cffefts of fuch in- 
creafe? 

19^ Do the morals of the lower orders appear to 
have improved, or to have grown worfe, withm the. 
laft twenty or thirty years ; and are they more or 
lefs frequent in their attendance on pubiick worihip ? 

20. What proportion of the children of the poor 
may be fuppofed to have no fchooling, or whether 
they have more or lefs of it than formerly? 

21. Would it be politick to hold out additional 
encouragement to the growth of wheat, and if fo, 
what encouragemenjt ? 

22. Would it not be politick to encourage the 
ufe of oxen in agricultural draught, and in place of 
that of horfes ? 

23. Have cottages in general lefs land about them 
than formerly, and what have been the eflFefts on 
the comfort and morals of their inhabitants? 



ANSWERS. 



I. AMONG farmers — felling corn-flour ^ or pota* 
ioesy or all three, to workmen, at reduced prices. 
Among inhabitants of towns— bread, potatoes, or 
rice^ at reduced prices. 

2. Various. 
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t. Various. Among btiftandmen^ from is. to lu 
6d. per day. 

3. Manufiifturcrs get perhaps from is. 6d. to 2s, 
and as. 6d. per day. How far manufefturers wages 
have aflFcfted thofe of labourers, or vice vcrfa, is hard 
to fay# The proportions arc much as formerly. 

4. Small advances in thofe periods; but perhaps 
4)n the average about onc-fixth, and thofe moftly 
within the laft twenty years. 

5.- The variations in the prices of labour, in con- 
tiguous places, are fmall, and muft neccflarily remain 
fo; for fuch variations being fubjeds of common 
converfation, and knowledge, are uniformly regu- 
lated by fuch knowledge, &c. ^ • . ^ 

6. A confiderable rife, doubtlefs lefs in com, till 
of late; but moftly in butcher's meat, fay one-third; 
in butter, one-third; in cheefe, one-third; in malt, 
near one-half; in groceries, fay fugar, one-third ; 
candles and foap, one-fourth. The rife gradual, but 
moftly within ten or fifteen years. 

7. Tafk-work is common, but not uniform. It is 
diflStult to ftate an average advance, it being fo much 
in proportion to agility and induftry; perhaps one* 
fourth more earning by tajk than day work may be 
fairly alTumed: but talk work gives latitude to irre- 
gular working and improper expence. 

8. Increafmg the fize of forms has not been fup- 
pofed to dccrcafe population fo much as comaaon 

notion 
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notion would fuggeft. Something of truth, however, 
muft be allowed in Ais notion. Fewer labourers 
may fometimes be wanted after inclofures, but not in 
any confiderable degree, for in fome places more arc 
required by the improved hufbandry, Inclofures, 
merely as fuch, cannot diminifti the quantity of land 
in tillage. Moft incldfures for improving lands re- 
quire tillage as the foundation of improvement: 
And the demands of the markets, for the produce 
cither of arable or pafture, will always govern, in a 
confiderable degree, the choice of the farmer. He 
will not decreafe his arable, and increafe his pafture, 
but in conformity to the demand at market. The 
demand of cheefe for foreign markets, added to the 
leflened incumbrance of tithes, on pafture, feems to 
Furnifti the principal exception to the above general 
rule; and this, it is probable, is become and beco- 
ming, more a confiderable evil than formerly, unlcfs 
we could have more land. 

9. The pradice of engrofling fmall farms has 
doubtlefs been rapidly advancing of late years; and 
the effefts have been difadvantageous, from the in- 
creafing opulence of the occupiers; ready-made for- 
tunes being frequently carried into large farming : 
and general opulence favours a difpofition to keep 
up, high prices for corn. Such farmers can often 
fix prices too high, after harveft, add keep them up, 
becaufe not neceffitahd to a full fupply of the mar- 

* kets } 
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kcts; but where there is not fome average deficiency 
of crop, this eflFcft is not likely ^o be materially felt j 
and even in a tune of fcarcity, although the popular 
clamour may be loud, it feems queftionable Aether 
the advance of prices, fomcwhat beyond the propor- 
tion of that fcarcity, be not rather a good than an 
evil, on the whole: But for fuch advances, to check 
the confumption, and call for fubftitutes, the flock 
might become exhaufted, and the evil be the greater. 
Large farmers alfo decline the trouble of the finaller 
produce of farms, as poultry, pigs, &c. And the 
fewer their commodities, the more they can govern 
the price of them. To alter the fyftem, and reftorc 
variety, with its good confequences, finaller farms 
(hould be added; to accomplifli this, more ground 
fliould be brought into new cultivation j and no 
means of doing it can be equally efficacious with a 
g^eral inclofure bill. 

lo. The habits of living, among labourers, are 
doubtlefs altered confiderably in this period. The 
tafte, the baneful tafte of fpirituous liquors, and the 
common introduAion of tea, fugar, and butter, int6 
cottages, has confumed too large a part of the earn- 
ings. Enervation^ and confequent idlenefs, have in- 
creafed; and though they live more luxurioufly in 
fotoe articles, they on the whole, doubdefs, live 
** harder^* than formerly. The lyftem is like half 
luKury and balfjiarvation* 

lu Certainly 
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^^ II. Certainly they did. Meat, including bacon, 
is become too dear to be often compalTed; and beer, 
home-brewed, fuch as the cottager was formerly fiir- 
nilhcd with from malt at 3s. — 3s. 6d,— or at moft 
4s. per buflicl, is now, from the enormous price of 
barley, and the advance of duties, (confequent on 
the two or three laft wars) quite beyond their reach4 
This has been the cafe for fevcral years. 

1 2. Potatoes are in general ufe: and but for them, 
it is hard to fay how any family, where there arc 
children, and where private aid is not given, could 
exift without parifli pay. 

13. More contented than could be expcded: at 
leaft not turbulent. . And it is hoped the awe of au- 
thority will be fufficient to prcferve peace. 

14. This is a queftion which cvinot be anfwered, 
tmlefs returns had been procured — but the number 
is certainly increafing. 

15. Progreifively increafing; but the proportions 
would require an aftual, and laborious furvey, to be 
afcertained* 

16. Numerous are the Friendly-Societies and Box- 
Clubs. The poor arc fond of them: their effe^ 
tmiformly good. Such inftitutions (hould be encou- 
raged by Government, as an objed of high import* 
ance, next in magnitude to a General Inclofure Bill. 
Thofe two objeds, fpeedily and ardently attended to, 
would do more towards diffufing ftrength and hap** 
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pinds in die country, and giving fcopc for national 
rtc9verjj than all other poflible fcbcmcs of policy. 
And their adoption is the more defirable, becaofe 
obvious in their nature, and eafy of accomplifhrnent* 

17. Not comforubly. 

1 8. Ate-houfes have been generally leflened in 
number every where, within thirty years— more re- 
markably fo within half that period— perhaps in the 
proportion of one-third or one-fourth— in fomc 
places, half have been fuppreffed. — ^Effcfts of courfe 
favourablo) but for fuch diminution, and the in- 
creafe of potatoes, mauers muft have been abund- 
antly worfc, 

19. On the whole, there fcems to have been an 
improvement of morals, confequent on an increafe 
of religious inftruAion, by difleming and methodift 
minifters* And though proffigacy abounds in many, 
a confpicuous reformation, and an increaiing xAxt 
to places of publick worfhip, are encouraging fea- 
tures of thefc times. 

2o» The general introduftion of Sunday Schools 
has evidently and ufefully increafed the number and 
proponion of tnjintded children in thefe parts: 
perhaps twice as many are taught to read as received 
fuch inflruftion ten or fifteen years back: In fomt 
places the proportion is much greater. 

a I. The demand at market, as has been obfcrved 
before, will always fumilh fufficicnt caKotuagc!mcnt> 

give 
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give but the proper quantity of ground for tillage, 
by an inclofure bill^ and you have the beft poflihie 
chance for plenty of wheat, without bounties 'j which, 
if they operated all, or confiderably, muft, in the 
prefent ftate of things, render fcarce, in prdportio©, 
fome other articles of field produce, when certainly 
there are none too abundant. The prefent high 
price of wheat has doubtlefs produced a fowing, for 
the next feafon, greater than ufual: but fhould go- 
vernment think any ftep for further immediate in- 
creafe prudent, perhaps the moft advifablc ftep 
would be to offer- premiums to thofc who fhould 
dibble or fet with wheat, a certain proportion of their 
Ismd in the approaching iprmg — ^not ufing more feed 
than five pecks per acre — ^but by no meai^ to encou- 
rage a further additional broad-cq/l /owing. 

a2« No doubts can be made of the good policy of 
iifing osen, for die general purposes of hufbandry: 
but this has been often (kid, and aflented to, without 
much increaie of die praftice. The improvement 
fiiould be warmly veconmiended, 4uid ftipukted for 
fay landlords, who would do well imiformly to &t 
the example; bm die change can neither be com* 
pnUbry nor fudden. 

23. The ufe of land b^ cottagers has been abridged 
in fome degree by inclofiMre of commons — ^but cer- 
tainly not to national injury. Odier cauf<s of 
abridgment, it is fuppofed, are mi coniiderable-— 
A a a wherever 
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wherever land is leffcncd, for the garden culrivation 
of cottagers, it is ill policy; and the cffed on health 
and morals muft be detrimental. An extenfion of 
fuch cultivation may be looked to as a capital fourcc 
of improvement among the poor of this country-— 
and confequently of national ftrength* 

W. MATTHEWS. 



Art. XXXn. 

DireBimsfor DiUUng Wheats as perfirmed in 
ibecmnty rf Norfolk in ^95; communicated by 
DdtiJ} Baklat^ efq. 

T X TlIEAT is generally planted on a clover lay, 
^ ^ and if. the . land be very light, it ihonld be 
ploughed a week or ten days hdoct planted } and 
(hould a good rain fall, it will be adv^tageous, be- 
canfe the holes will ftand open the better to receive 
the feed, and the ground will not rife fo much when 
bufh-harrowed : In heavier land the plough /houid 
precede the dibblers only a day or two, and be plant* 
cd in the iarliejl part of the feafon, which (hould be 
particularly obfervedj as heavy land, after much 
rain, cannot be dibbled. 

Ptough 
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Plough the grotmd from three to four inches deep, 
and nine inches wide, and make about eighteen fur- 
rows on one ridge of land, about five yards wide; 
but when the foil is very dry, the ridge may be 
double the breadth : Let a man follow the plough 
with a fpa^e, and level the flag where it may have 
been broken by the plough 5 then roll it with a roller 
of about feven feet, with one or two horfes or oxen, 
and it is fit for dibbling* A man or a woman has a 
dibble in each hand about two feet nine inches 
long, made of iron, the batitm of which is made in 
the form of a c$nei fuitable to make a hole in the 
ground not lefs than two inches deep, and the handle 
is covered with wood for the eafc of the dibbler, 
who walks backward^ and turning the dSbhXcs partly 
rounds (which mull be particularly obferved, becaufe 
that adion prevents the mould from falling into the 
hole) makes two holes on each flag, at the diflance 
of three inches the lengtbway of the flag* Children 
follow, and drop in two or three feeds, and care 
ihould be taken that they do not drop in more ; 
two at the beginning of the feafon would be fuffi* 
dent, and three at the latter end. The land ihould 
be bufli-harrowed three or four times in a place, 
the fame day^ by the farmer with bufbes fixed to a 
gate-lift, or if on light harrows, care muft be taken 
that the tines do not penetrate the ground. Seven 
pecks of wheat prepared as ufual are fuffident* One 

dibbler 
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dibbkr generally undertakes the bufincfs of one 
gang, after the ground is ploughed and foiled, at 9s. 
9s. 6d. — I OS. or los. 6d. per acre: he hires other 
dibblers, women at one (hilling per day, or men ac- 
cording to their abiKties, (women generally do two- 
thirds of the work of a man) and children of fevea 
or eight years old at three pence halfpenny per day, 
who follow the dibbler, and drop the wheat into one 
row of the holes: Children, ten or twelve years c4d, 
drop into two rows, and receive feven-pencc per day. 
An aflive dibbler, ufcd to the bufinefs, with three 
droppers at fevcn-pence per day, can plant nearly 
half an acre, if the foil be favourable, and the wea- 
ther permit: Land in good heart, which had been 
well mucked for turnips, hoed and fed off, and fown 
with barley and grafs feeds, which have continued 
in grafs a year or two, is confidered not to want 
manure; but if othcrwife, it may be mucked at the 
rate of fifteen loads per acre, either before it is 
ploughed, or after it is planted; if the former, pknigh 
not more than three inches deep; and if the kitter, 
the muck fhould be carried on in a froft, or it may 
be folded with (heep, which is preferabfc, on ac- 
count of not carting upon the land. 

N. B. Peafc and beans arc likewife dibbled, and one 
only put into a hole; and the holes for peafe are two 
on a flag, three inches and half diftant lengthways ; 
for beans, only one hole in the middle of the flag^ 

and 
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and five or fix inches diftant. The price of dibbMng 
pcafe feven (hillings, and beans four {hillings and 
fix-pcncc per acre» 

N, B. A pair of dibbles is depofited in the So- 
ciety's Room.^ 



iiT Inz former volume the Norfolk Dibbling Syftem is 
particularly defcribed — ^but as alterations in the mode of 
pra^^ice, particularly in the prices of dibbling, and the 
quantities of feed fet per acre, have occurred in a lapfe of 
near twenty years, the above minute and faithful account, 
from fo refpci^ble a correTpondent, was not to be omitted* 

EDITOR. 



Art* XXXIII. 

Report oftbirty-Jix kinds of Apples^ prefentedby, 

Mr. PuGHy of Shajiom 

[By the Committee.] 

i.J^ARNS'DOOR, or Oaken Pin. Large, fit for 
dumplings and fauce, a mellow pleafknt fruit* 

2. JBluJh Pippin. Very fine. rich fruit. 

3. Broad-Nofe Pippin. Pleafant fiavour, good for 
cider. 

4. Bunch Pippin. Very finall white fruit, quick 
flavour, good for cider. 

5. Chickling. Cider fruit, (mall fizc. 

6. Cpgge 
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(5* Cfgge Apple. Large fizc, is a bitter fwcct, 
not tery valuable. 

7. Farringdon Green. Large fizc, fpongy, mode- 
rately good flavour. 

8. Goofe-Bell^ or Olipbant. Large, mellow^ plea- 
fant fruit, but not likdy to keep. 

9. Humberlin. Small lizc, fpongy, will not keep. 

10. Iberten Streaking. Large fized fruit, is much 
like the Herefordfhire Red-ftreak, confequently 
good cider fruit. 

11. Kernel Apple. Large lized,plea{ant flavour^, 
juicy, melting fryit. 

I a. Jerfejs. Small fruit, very unpleafanc fla- 
voured. 

1 3* Large Lemon Pippin. Similar to No. 14, but 
not fo {harp, handfome fruit* 

14. Lemon Pippin. Small iize, fharp, pleafant 
flavour. 

1 5. Large Kernel Apple. Large fee, quick, very 
pleafant, melting, and juicy. 

16. Magety or Compion Pippin. Sharp cider fruit. 

17. Large Maget^ or Compion Pippin. Aufterc, 
unpleafant flavour, firm flefli. 

1 8. Maiden* s Blujb. Rather large fruit, and hand- 
fome, but fpongy, and infipid flavour. 

19. Orange Pippin. Middlc-fized fruit, very quick, 
rich in flavour. 

20. Bafet Pippin. Cyder fruit, Iharp, firm flefli. 

21. Simley 
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a I. Simley Cupper. Middling fizc, very pleafant 
flavour, and one of the firft-rate — if quite ripe might 
be excellent. 

22. Simley Pippin. A rich, juicy, pleafant fruit, 
very inelegant fhape. 

23. Sbeep*s Nofe^ or Shipling. Large fize, plea- 
fant flavour, and good for (auce, a valuable family 
fruit. 

24. Soutb'Ham Cupper. Large fruit, melting, 
quick, not unpleafant, but rather fpongy. 

25. Spice Apple. Middling flzed, fweet, fpongy 
fruit, dry, nothing eictraordinary. 

26. Summer Famercy. Spongy, and indifferent 
flavour. 

27. Sweet Apple. Middlc-fized, fpongy, bittcrw 
fweet, not very valuable. 

28. Wbite-Chapel Pippin. Handfome fruit, and 
of a quick, plealant^scvcmr, well worth mitivation. 

29. Wilton Pembroke Pippin. Large fruit, very 
pleafant, rich flavour, green flefh. 

30. Winter Merchant. Small fize, quick flavour, 
good for cider. 

31. Bajiardj or Winter Permmn. Small fizcd, 
quick, pleafant flavour, very good for cider. 

32. Winter Gilliftower. Middling fize, fweet fla* 
vour, melting, but not very rich. 

33. Tellow Permain. Small fruit, quick flavour, 
firm flefli, well worth cultivation. 

' 34« Ccujbead. 
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34. Ci^ead^ Very large, quick, pleaiant flaToor- 
fd, imluabk for &uce. 

^^» The Claret Wine. Middle fizcd, handibmc 
fruic, >uky, but very auftere, can only be valuable 
TQ mixture for cider. 

36. Smir Pippin. Middle fizcd, firm, good cider 
firoit. 



Art. IXXIV. 

A cbaraSieriJlick 0Cf^mi ^ tmet^mne faffs 
rf Apflei^ from Mr. J. N. MorsMj frnferj-nan^ 

((fNewent. 

Sir, 

I HAVE fcnt you a hamper of fruit, and wifti I 
could have done it better. We have great num- 
bers of other excellent cider fruits, but the old forts 
as the Golden Pifpinj Re4/ireakj Redmufsy Woodcock^ 
and Ha^lode Craby bear very fparingly; the trees arc 
old and decayed, and young trees grafted with thcfe 
fruits fucceed very indiflfcrently: they very foon can- 
ker and die, but I cannot tell from what caufe; many 
think it is for want of a frefh fupply of grafts from 
Normandy, &c. If any gentleman of the Society can 
procure grafts of the bed fort of finiits of that coun- 
try, about the month of February or March, I will 
have them grafted on young thriving ftocks. I pro- 
cured 



ctired a few grafts lately from tbence. The fort is 
called the Gulden Norman. They were grafted in 
March 1792, and have made (hoots eight fect'fevcn 
inches, are likely to irake very capital trees, feut 
have Bot bore fruit yet. 

Apple trees grow well in moft foils: weefteeni 
a {li£f land inclined to clay the beft ; the cider made 
oflf fuch land is prefarable, and will keep better and 
longer than that made from fandy or light land; the 
cider made from fandy or light land is pleafant and 
good for the firft year, and often the fecond, btit li 
apt to get acid in long keefMng. Pear trees thrive 
better than apples on fuch a foil. 

We efteem a mixture of apples to make the beft 
cider; the fruit ought to be of equal ripenefs, 4nd 
not made until thoroughly ripe and mellow. 

FIRST LAYING. 

12 Old Field Pears. Good tree, bears well, ex- 
cellent perry, the tree thrives in almoft any foil 

8 Reynold^ s Crab. Small reddiih aj^e, good for 
cider, tree grows to a good fize. A loamy clay foil 
we efteem beft for all apple trees. 

7 Marjh Apple. Very good cider, fine growing 
tree, bears well. 

6 Two Park Kernel. Fine cider, ditto ditto. 
1 2 Hardwick's Kernel. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

9 Green Stire. Ditto. 

10 White Stire. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

5 Red 
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5 Red Harvey. Good cider. 

2 Never-fail. Good cider, fine tree, bears well. 

3 MaidetCs Blujh. 

I Red^Stteaky well known. Excellent cider j the 
fort almoft loft; few graft with it, as the tree can* 
kers and dies, and will not arrive to perfeAion. 

a RedMufs. Ditto, ditto, ditto. 

SECOND LAYING. ^ 

6 SkerrtCs Kernel. Fine pleafant cider, very 
fine upright growing tree, grows faft, bears welL 

13 Vnderleqf. Good cider, rathar low bufhejr 
tree. 

9 Cherry Cheek. Good cider, and fine tree. 
, 16 Golden Pifpin^ well known, flxcellent cider. 
A neighboor of mine, Mr. Holder of Tainton, fold 
two hogfheads for feventy guineas ; the fort nearly 
loft, as well as the Red*ftreak and Red-mufs. 

13 Orange Peamuun. Good cider, and fine tree, 

THIRD LAYING* 

13 Foreji Sire^ yellow t^e. Excellent cider. I 
have fold it at thineen guineas per faogihead, and 
the perfon I fold it to fold it again at i8s. per dozen 
bottles, that is 31I. los. per hogftiead. Fine tall 
tree, grows to good fize, rather fliy bearer. 

12 Black Fox Whelp. Excellent cider, and very 
fine tree* 

15* tuOfipty 
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15 Lmgny RuJfeU Good cider, ditto. 

9 Red Kernel. Good cider, and excellent to 
mix with other fruit, as it is very high colour; very 
fine tree, and apt to bear. 

12 Brandy Apple. A new fort here, faid to be 
very good. 

FOURTH LAYING. 

12 Haglode Crabj yellow apple. Excellent cider, 
good mixed with other fruit, being of high colour. 
Tree not very large, rather given to canker. 

1 1 Woodcock. Good cider, beft mixed with other 
fruit.— Tree grows large, the fort almoft gone, very 
few grafted, as they feldom fucceed well. 

12 Greenes Kernel. Good cider, verybeautiftd 
tree. 

15 Old Harvey. Good cider, tree not very large. 

FIFTH LAYING. 

10 Oxford Pippin. \ctj good cider, and fine 
tree. 

13 London Pearmain. Good cider, ditto. 

8 Dutch ^inin. Very fine cider, fine tree, rather 
low. 

I am, &c. 

Newenty Jan. 1794. J. N. MORSE. 

To Mr. Matthewu 

Art* 
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Art. XXXV. 

On a new method of propagating Potatoes. 
In k letter to Dr. ForHRHGiLL. 

[By the Rev, J, B akton.] 



Jgricultura frtxima Japientia. 
Experimental Fanning aQcl kani Phtloibphy are nearly 
allied. 

Sir, 

I TAKE the libei^ty of fabmittuig to your confidcra- 
«km, 96 a vice-profidoit of the Agricoltvire Society, 
AA expmmeat which I made laft fummeroD the col- 
tivation of p«nitoes{ and am the bolder m doing 
tiiis, 4)ecacife if the experimeot meet wi& yow ap- 
probation, communicating it to you will be the fiffeft 
ttca&6 of difiifiDg a geno^ knowledge ^ it, and 
making it ufeful to fociety at large, which is the only 
object I have in view. 

In May laft a plamatioa of nrfpherries which had 
been made in potatoe ground the preceding autum, 
was choaked ijip with potatoe ftdlcs, fram ^ negli- 
gence of the labourers in dearing aad preparing 
the ground. A thought ftruck me, that they might 
be made beneficial plants inftead of being thrown 
aw£7 « weeds, which had hitherto bera die cafe 
whenever they grow in forbidden ground. I there* 
fore dug them up carefully, and planted about a hun- 
dred 
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drcd of them as I would cabbages in drills, when 
feme manure had beeu previoufly taid ; and pulled 
off the potatoes that adhered to the roots of the 
ilalks. On digging them up lad autumn, I found 
that the experiment had fuccecded beyond my cx- 
pedation. Every ftalk produced irom ten to fifteen 
potatoes, none very fmall, and fomse of an uncom- 
mon large Gzc I weighed the produce of a dozen 
(lalks, and found that they amounted to twenty^fevea 
pounds; but tfaefe I took as they lay contiguous to 
each other in the drill ; liad I weighed the produce 
cf picked ftalks, I am Satisfied the weiglit would 
have been near forty pounds. 

Now, iir, the benefits that will arife £rom this ex- 
periment, if the mode be genorally prafiifed, I take 
to be the following: — Whenever potatoes fliall be 
left in the ground, the ftalks that grow ftom them 
will reward the induftry of the farmer, in dearing 
the ground of them; and the potatoes (adhering te 
the roots) may be given to the pigs. The man of 
fortune will give thefe ftalks to his cottagers, or to 
poor people, to plant in thei]r little gar<ieng, which 
mttft be a relief to them, when potatoes happen to 
be fcarcc in the fpring. 

Thoft who have imaU pooitoes only fit to be 
thrown to tHeh- hogs, can make beds of cbem a 
^k)vember, and phmt (Xit the fUtks in fpriag, er idt 
them in the market as tkcjr weaki cabbage phntn. 
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In many places the inhabitants arc obliged, from the 
wctncfs and poverty of the foil, to defer planting 
then- potatoes till late in the fummer, too late to have 
amy confiderable produce. I do imagine that this 
mode of culture would fucceed much better in fuch 
cafes than the common method, for there would be 
no danger of the ftalks rotting in moift ground, as 
the feed potatoes are apt to do, and alfo Icfs manure 
would be neceffary. I take it alfo, that jthere would 
be a confiderable (aying in laboiu: in this method of 
cultivation; for a field defigned for potatoes could 
be prepared in the fame manner as a field for cab- 
bages, and planted out in the fame manner. 

It has one advantage over Mr. Maunsell's 
plan, or fetting from the ihoot; becaufe I am in- 
formed, that crops in his mode of cultiu^ are liable 
to fail in particular feafons. This, I fuppofe, will 
never be the cafe in my method. Becaufe nothing, 
I imagine, can materially injure the ftalks but froft. 
Now this inconvenience can be eafily Avoided, be^ 
caufe they need not be planted till all biting frofts 
are over; any time from the middle of March to the 
middle of June will anfwer for this purpofe. For 
a perfon told me, who took the hint from me, that 
in weeding his potatoes laft fummer, he pulled out 
the lateral ftalks from the main ones, in order to 
ftrengthen the latter, and planted them out in my 
method,, juft as they "^ere opening into bloflbm} 
Md that he had an excellent crop from thenu 
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If any ftalks happen to be too long at the time of 
planting, they may be cut ihort like a cabbage plants 
and they will grow equally well. 

It would be a fatisfaAion to me to have your can- 
did opinion of this. 

I am, Sir, 
your obedient hunlible fervant, 

J. BARTON. 

April 2iy 1795. 

N. B. This method of raifing potatoes, by the Rev. 
Mr. B. feems to merit the Society's attention, and tfiat of 
the publick, particularly at this feafon. 

A. FOTHERGILL. 



Art. XXXVI. 

A Later from Thomas South^ efq; of Bojington^ 
explaining bis reafonsfor delaying the publication of 
his long-expeHed Treatife on Wall-Fruit Trees. 

DEAR SIR, Bojfington^ 08. itiky 1795^ 

YOU having, with the moft benevolent intention, 
inferted in the fixth volume of the Bath Me- 
moirs a private letter of mine, which may have led 
the publick to expeft a Treatife on the cultivation of 
VOL. vni. 8 B Wall- 
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Wall-Trees differing from the modem praftice, and 
produAive of their fruits in the higheft exceUence; 
I muft trefpafs on your goodnefe fo far as to defirc 
that you will make my apology, m your next publi- 
cation, for not being as yet prepared to finilh the 
work* I truit you know me too well, to think me 
capable of impofing an imperfeft one on the world. 
Let mc wait, therefore, till I have grown every 
peach and neftarine, that our catalogues contain, 
under my own eye; and then you (hall have my opi- 
nion concerning them. And as I know not of any 
Ibrts, but what hav^ been, or are at prefcnt in my 
coUeftion, it cannot be long before my knowledge 
of their fruits will be perfect And in the mean 
time, I remain, dear Sir, 

your obliged, 

T. SOUTH. . 

P. 5. As Boflington is only three miles from 
Stockbridge, any gentleman of curiofity travelling 
that road, who wiihcs to fee the certainty and de- 
gree of perfeftion to which pruning is now brought, 
has permiffion to fee my trees at any time, but they 
appear to moft advantage between Midfummcr and 
the fruiting feafon. 

J!o Mr. Matthews. 

Art, 
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ratr '"ng the Time they are kept in a working 
(or >^ eight South-Down Sheep have improved 
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Art. XXXVni* 

Some Remarks on the Drill Hujbandry^ extraBed 
from a Letter^ i$ the Secretary. 

[By Jos, WiMPBY, cfq.] 

[The following ExtraA Is a fhort on^ but i& it cont^dn^ 
the praAical fentiments of an old and ingenious cor* 
refpondent, and perhaps are the laft lines he ever pen* 
ned on agriculture, they are here inferted; the gqitle* 
man to whom the prindpal allufion is made, and for 
whom Mr. Wimpe y had a high relpe^ would doubt- 
lefs oblige many members of the Society^ by any ne<^ 
ceflary explanation.] 

MY DEAR FRIEND, BroUan^Clavdlyt 03. ^ 1795* 

YOUR much-cftccmcd favour of the 15th ul^ 
is now before me. I received the 7th volume 
of the Society's Papers at the fame time, for which 
you have my beft thanks. It gave me pleafure to 
fee the name of the Rev. Mr. Close in the table of 
contents; but in the perufal was miferably di&p- 
pointed by its concifenefs, and total barrennefs of 
detail. The fa£b aflerted are of the mod important 
nature; and a particular defcription of the feveral 
procefles would have been an invaluable treafure to 
the pra^cal farmer. I have the higheft opmion of 
Mr. C.'s ikill, ingenuity, and veracity; but he is a 
very ^xtenfive cultivator mdecd, if he faves more 
BB a that 
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than ^ool. per ann. in the article of feed only, by 
fowing with Cook's machine inftead of the common 
method; as I calculate, from eight hundred to twelve 
hundred acres of wheat yearly. I am much afraid 
fome error has here crept in, perhaps it is in my con- 
ception of this matter. Pray can you remove the 
difficulty? He has decided clearly and ftrongly in 
favour of the drill mode; but, taking the whole of 
bis paper into confideration, it (hould feem the ad- 
vantage arifes more from the favings in the feed than 
in an increafe of the produce; fo that the merit is 
imputable to the machine rather than the driUing. 
The fowing the feed regularly, as to diftance and 
depth, is undoubtedly advantageous; but lei the 
ground be as well prepared for promifcuous fowing 
by hand as it muft be for the machine, and it wiH 
be found that three bufliels of barley, fown upon 
an acre in the old method, will be fuperior to two 
buihels fown with the machine by three or four 
times the diflFerence of th^ feed ; of the truth of this, 
I have had the cleareft and moft fatisfaAory ocular 
demonftration. I am well fatisfied the principal part 
of the merit afcribed to this mode of fowing is, in a 
great raeafure, owing to the more perfeft culture of 
the foil which is neceJfarHy beftoWed for that mode 
of fowing; but in agriculture, nothing is more com^ 
raon than to afcribe eStfts to caufes which had no 
hand in their productions This in praftice ever has^ 

been,* 
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been, and I fear, ever will be, a fruitful fource of 
error. The time principle of the drill method is 
very for from being generally well undcrftood, even 
by drill machine makers. They have dropped and 
loft the principle on whicK the fuperior fuccefs. of 
that mode is fuppofed, or rather known^ to depend; 
for clofe drilling, or any drilling that does not allow 
intervals for thoroughly pulverifing the foil, and pre- 
paring it for future crops, has little advantage over 
the common method. I am afraid agriculture will 
acquire little improvement frcfm experimentors, till 
they can be prevailed upon to aft upon more liberal 
principles ; but while the paltry confidcration of a 
premium preponderates againft publick good, no 
futccfs can be reafonably cxpeftedj the motive is 
too felfifli for it to furvive the reward that gave it 
birth; and they commonly expire together. 

I had begun a firft attempt to explain and enforce 
the drill huft)andry, but my indifpofition bccairie fd 
great, that I was forced to abandon it; whether I 
ihall be able to refumfe it, God only knows. 

[The latter part of this letter contained an affefHng ac- 
count of the author's growing infirmities, which foon after 
put a period to his exiftence, in the 83d year of his age. 
The dcamefs of his faculties, and the ardour of mind, which 
he difcovered to the laft, for the promotion of ufeftil know- 
ledge, together with the manly and virtuous fentiments 
which adorned his latter days, may not improperly be men* 
tioned here, as the probable fruit of a plain, active, country 
life, >vbich he had chofen and purfiicd.] 
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Art. XXXK. 

Eocperiments made with a view to af certain the 
truth and importance of Dr. HuNrER^4 Ofimons^ 
rejpeding the Food of Plants. 

[By Major Velley.] 

THE laudable exertions of the Board of. Agri- 
culture having called forth various expedients 
both from the practical and theoretical improvers of 
land, for the advancement of cultivation in general ^ 
J {clcdcdj from among fundry tra& recommended 
by the Board, the one entitled, ^' The Outlines of 
" Agriculture," publilhed by Dr. Huntbr,. the 
learned editor of Evelyn^s Sylva) in which ^9^rk 
the s^bove-mentioned tra£k made its firit appearance 
in the form of a note. In the feventh page of the 
pamphlet, the ingenious author thus exprefles him- 
fdf :— -^^ I lay it down as a fundamental maxim, that 
<< all plants receive their principal nouriflunent from 
** oily particles incorporated with water, by means of 
** an alkaline fait or abforbent earth.** Having fup- 
portcd this hypothcfis by various arguments, he 
notices a preparation as follows: 

One drachm of Rui£a pot-a(h diffolved in two 
ounces of water, then add t^o fpoonfiils of 
oil: — ^p. 19. 

This mixture, the author afferts, ^* is adapted to 
f^ all the purpofes qf vejjctation.** 
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Pleafed with the information, I detOTnined to give 
the feireft trial to the experiment, and chofe a piece 
of ground which was frefli, and had not received any 
manure. In this I made fix contiguous beds. I 
then marked out in each bed one hundred and twenty- 
eight fpots, four inches afunder every way. In 
the firft bed I planted the fame number of barley 
. feeds, which had been fteeped three days in the 
above mixture. After this, I planted in the £une 
manner, and in the adjoining bed, the fame quantity 
of feeds dry and notJi€eped\ but before the foil was 
clofed upon them, I poured into every hole two-thirds 
of a drachm of the faid compofitibn,— a quantity fo 
{mall as fcarcely to fill a tea-fpoon, and which could 
not have been fuppofed to produce any vifible eflFeft. 
I then planted in the third bed the fame number of 
feeds in their natural fhte, unprepar^^ and without 
any compofition. 

The following obfervations I made with great ac- 
curacy :— The feeds which had been (leeped did not 
make their appearance fo foon by eight or nine days 
as the grain which had been planted wtilxmt any pre- 
paration: and thofe feeds, upon which the mixture 
had been poured, commucd^ill longer in the ground, 
infomuch that I thought they had been entirely de- 
ftroyed; at laft, however, they came up, though but 
fparingly^ and le/s in quantity than thofe which had 
\)cca deeped: — hv botlj fons were far lefs produc- 
tive 
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tive than thofe which had been , totally unprepared^ 
The laft produced near double the quantity to the 
next beft, as will appear from the annexed accounts 
of the relative produftions oiF the different beds. 

I repeated the fame experiment with oats, in the 
fame manner as before dated, in every refpeft, and 
planted them in the three adjoining beds: and it was 
lingular enough to obferve the fatme effcfts precifely 
as to the time of their coming up, and of their ripen- 
ing, as well as wth regard to their produce, which 
I had before remarked in the barley. In both in- 
flances, the unprepared grain was much more for« 
ward in its appearance and ftate of maturity, as iaifo 
much more abundant, than either of the other two. 

All the feeds were planted with the Norfolk dib- 
ble, exaAly at the fame depth, at the fame time, and 
in adjoining beds, under the fame afpeQ, in an open 
though rather loamy foil, which had not been ma- 
nured. . 

Table jo/ the relative produdions of grainy as 

noticed in the above account. 

Ears. 
Barley, Jieepedi eight or nine days more 

' backward than the dry grain, produced - 465 

Barley, not Jleeped^ but having a fmall 

. quantity of the mixture poured into the hole 

with it, was ftill longer in the ground than the 

former, and produced - - - - - 236 

Barley, 
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Bari:.£Y, unprepared^ came up eight or nine 
days fooner than theory?, and produced - 750 

OATSjJieepedy were fcven or eight days 
more backward than the dry grain, and pro- 
duced - 159 

Oats, notjleeped^ but having a fmall quan- 
tity of the mbcture poured into the hole with 
them, were longer in the ground than the 
former, and produced - - - - 103 

Oats, unprepared^ cameupfeven or eight 
days fooner than the firft, and produced - 238 

An objcftion may poffibly be made to the fmall 
fcale upon which the effay has been brought for- 
ward: yet as the cffefts produced by the compoli- 
tion, and by the varied modes of applying it, were 
remarkably fimilar in the different forts of grain, 
planted at the fame time, and in the fame foil ; I 
think fuch an objeftion cannot rcafonably invalidate 
an experiment of this naturej mpre efpecially when 
it is confidered that a greater degree of accuracy and 
precifion can accompany fimilar attempts upon a 
fmallcr fcale, than when extended to a greater fcopc. 
And if I am not greatly miftakcn, fome of the very 
ingenious obfervations, which the learned chemift 
Dr. Ingenuouze has lately given to the world, 
with refpeft to the nutriment and fupport of vege- 
^blc life, have been founded upon experiments, even 

more 
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more confined in their extent, thpugh not Ids wor- 
thy of attention on that account, than thofe above 
cited. 

THOMAS VELLEY. 



Art. XLt 

ApraStical Defcription of a particular Mode of 
Improving certain Lands — and a Dijfertation on ibe 
' Improvement of Cattle* 

[By John White Parsons, cfqj 

J^. B. Thoqgh the fdlowing mode of Improving Land is 
certainly not a new difcovcry, yet, as coming 6t)m 1q 
pra£tical an improver, aifd being fo well defcribed, it is 
judged highly worthy of communication to the publick . 
for the method cannot be too exteniivdy known. 

DEAR SIR, ^ WeJi'Camel, Oa. 3, 1796. 

T>AINFUL as the tafk of writing always is to me, 
-^ (or I {hould not have given up the lucrative 
profcflion of the law for the peaceful fliepherd's 
life) yet at youK particular requeji^ with picafure I 
take up my pen, to difclofe to you my feaet of con- 
verting clay into gold^ which I have found to be the 
beft manure for dividing and improving ftrong, four, 
and fvampy clay land j — and is as follows ; 

In 
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In the months of February and March, the ground 
intended to be improved Ihould be trenched in the 
following manner: Let the principal carriage trenches, 
be at leaft three feet deep, and two feet and a half 
wide, and the leffcr ones, eighteen by fourteen. In 
digging^hem, throw the firft fpit, being turf, regu- 
larly on one fide, and the bottom fpit, being clay, 
jhould be laid in heaps on the other fide of the 
trenches, to take the fun and air. When you begin 
your work, if your ground be incumbered with 
thorns, fiirze, &c. they, when grubbed up and dry, 
may be ufed as part of the fuel which will be wanted 
to burn the earth; and in the month of May you 
(hould begin by taking a few loads of your worft 
clay, and with it make a circular floor or founda- 
tion, about a foot thick, to prevent burning the fur* 
face of the earth under the intended heap. In the 
middle of your floor put three or four large billets 
of wood almoft upright, bearing againft one another, 
and round throw fmall faggots, roots, and brufli- 
wood, intermixed with a little cleft wood, as if you 
were building a pile, to the height of about fix feet; 
after this begin to bring, in your three-wheel onc- 
horfe carts, the turf or clods round your floor, with 
which you build a kind of kiln, regularly, as you 
would a waH, clofc to the heap of wood, circulariy 
all round it, and of the fame height with it. Your 
wall muil b€ about eighteen inches chick* In your 

wall. 
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wall, at the bottom of your kiln, leave at equal dif- 
tances three or four vent-holes about two feet wide 
and twoieet high, placing three or four (licks acrofs 
each vent-hole like lintels over windows. The build- 
ing being thus finiihed, you muft throw four or five 
loads of the drycft turf on the crown of «the pile. 
When atl is thus in readinefs, with draw kindle the 
foe at once at all the vent-holes; and when j<m 
think that the whole pile is on foe, you are to ftop 
up entirely the vent-holes, walling them up vrith turf, 
like the reft of your heap: then, from- time to time, 
you miift fupply your heap with the quantity of turf 
and clay that you will find neceflary, which you mvA 
guefs at from the finoke that comes out of the top at 
the heap* If it fmokes furioufly, it is a figu that 
the foe is too quick, in which cafe you muft throw 
clay in greater plenty, which will force the heat 
through the fides; but- if the fmoke comes out but 
very flowly, you muft ftop your hand, and give the 
heap a little air, by making holes through the crown 
of it with a long ftiarp ftake, and afterwards throw 
gradually and with judgment clay and turf alternately. 
When, by throwing, you have raifed your heap as 
high as you can conveniently, and the fire has nearly 
reached the top, you mqft rake down the red-hot 
afties with a lonfg dung crook, covering them imme- 
diately with turf J meanwhile the wall will be burn- 
ing through, and to fupply the place of it a new 

one 
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one muft be built likewife of turf againft the old 
wall before it is quite confumed, which will keep 
the heap together, and by often pulling it down pre* 
vents its burning too feft. A heap of City or fe* 
venty feet in circumference will keep two or three 
carts employed to fetch turf and clay, and will burn 
five hundred loads of aflics in a week. The fire 
muft be watched conftantly, at all times, late in the 
evening and early in the morning} and one Sunday 
in a year we generally have our good paftor's leave 
to fpend unholily, in preventing the fires from burn- 
ing too quick, which, fot example's fake, he has often 
thought proper to fanftion with his own hands.— . 
Sometimes the fires bum fo hit that five or fix mea 
arc wanted continually to throw up clay to moderate 
its heat, and prevent its burning through. 

Dry fummers are the moft convenient for this 
work; wet feafons only delaying it, as large fires^ 
after two or three days burning, are never put out 
by rain, and the afhes are more carbonaceous and 
fertilizing the flower they are burnt. The ant-hills, 
if there be any on the land, ftiould alfo be cut clean 
up (not thrown) and burnt with the clay, out of the 
trenches, ditches, pool-banks, and other ofFenfivc 
matter which moft fields are incumbered with, and 
which generally affords a calcareous dreffmg for the 
fame land of forty or i^fty large put-loads per acre; 
and, as it v^crc^ free of coft; as the coft of draining, 

grubbing. 
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grubbing, hill-throwing, and removing the clay oflr 
the land, would be otherwifc incurred in the couric 
of common hufbandry. As the moft convincing way 
of proving to you that retentive day-lands, poifoned 
with ftagnant water, and reputed to be worthkfs, 
arc thus to be made by fire, I have one cftate, ftill 
lying in the midft of a defert belonging to Francis 
Kingston Galpine, efq; of Blandford, that abou 
twenty years ago was ovcr-run (as his is now) with 
thorns, furze-bufties, ant-hills, and every unwhol- 
fome aquatick weed, and then let at 19L per annum^ 
out of which were dedu£led the taxes and repairs; 
which eftate having been &nct/alivated(ifl may be 
allowed the exprcffion) is now cheap in 60L a ycar,v 
and likely in a few years to be worth lool. without 
dung or any purchafed manure whatever: and I have 
forty acres of grafs land in another pariih, that is 
alfo lying in a wildemefs quarter belonging to Sir 
Henry Mildmay, which I took into hand about a 
year ago, then let at 18I. a year, out of which were 
alfo allowed taxes and repairs, and which ufually 
reduced it to i2l. a year, that is now made wonh at 
kaft 50L a year, without any other help. I cannot 
fpeak more particularly as to the expcuce, than by fay- 
ing, that it has never coft me, in any one inftancc, more 
than three pounds per acre; and that I am fure it is 
the cheapeft and moft lafting of all manures, next to 
marling, (in fame very congenial and particular fitu- 

ations) 
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utions) and furc to pay a very great intercft for 
money, where there are no rhynes and deep ditches 
to be made, which I have always had to do at neaily 
half the expence; which, belides infuring mod ex- 
cellent and impenetrable live hedges, has, in feveral 
iaftances, at once laid whole fields dry, lying on a 
declivity, when we have happened to dig through 
beds of gravel, fand, or (tone. 

Taking advantage of a very wet day, I have been 
writing to the Earl of Egremont about cattley 
and as you know I have lately dared to ftand upon 
very bold ground at Bath, and have broached fomc 
very ftrange new doffarines, which the Tup Society 
arc fure to cry down j I cannot forfear troubling 
you with an extraft from my letter, as I (hall be 
glad to have your thoughts (which I am fure you 
will give fincerely) on this ufcful and important 
fubjeA :— 

*• The opinion I entertained in jfavour of croffingj 
** I did not prefume to give your lordfliip as mere 
*• matter of opinion and theory; but as I am con- 
** vinced, after long experiencfe and clofe attention 
** to the breeding of domeftick animals, that it is 
** the fureft and nearcft road to perfeftion for men of 
<< genius to take, as it is alfo in carelefs hands a mod 
*^ dangerous and dcftruftive praftice. And I charge 
** Mr. Bake WELL (whofc memory I revere as one* 
** of the grcatcft and moft ufcful men this country 

<< ever 
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** ever bred, and who well knew how to go (after, 
^ than the age in which he lived, in this branch of 
^ fcicnce) with wilfiil procraftinatidn m giving lym- 
}^ metry, fine wool, fine quality of mutton, and finall 
** heads and legs to the old Leiceftcrs (naturally the 
** coarfeft and moft unprofitable breed of iheq> in 
*^ the Ifland) which he might have done in three 
** years as well as in five-and-twenty, and not have 
*« left his work unfinilhed; as he certainly would 
^ have bred them finer in the flefh and fleece if he 
«* had lived, as his lateft improvements evidently 
♦< make appear, A ftrong inftancc in favour of 
*^ croffing (ufing the befl fort "as a bafis only) is 
** the ram I fhewed at Bath, being a compofition of 
^ the Exmoor-foreft fheep, the South-Devon, the 
** DifUcy, and the Somerfet. And I have a tbree^ 
«* year old fleer, now fatting, upon land that a few 
** years ago was dear in five fhillings atf acre, which 
** I mean to fhow at the next annual meeting at Bath, 
** half French and half Devon, got by the bull at 
** Petworih out of a very fmall Jerfey cow, that 
*^ will, before Chrifhnas, be dead ripe, and worth 
♦* at leafl twcnty-five pounds, two-pence per pound 
*< better in quality, and riper at three years old^ 
** than the Yorkfhire, Herefordfhire, or long-horn 
** cattle are at feven, the SufTex at fix, or the Devon- 
** fhire at five; and I have forae two-year old fheep 
^ now fatting, bred from ewes which I hadjcatchcd 

^ « in 
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** in wild {Tomihc/ea cliffs at 6s. per head, got "by 
** my own rams, uniting more good qualities and 
** nearer to perfeftion, according to the principles 
*' laid down by Mr. Bake well, (which I believe to 
** be juft) than any I have yet feen produced from 
«« ewes purchafed at fix or ten guineas a-piece.— 
*^ Therefore, having obfcrved the improvements in 
** ftock to be uniformly the fame in all the different 
** breeds and croffes that I have tried, I cannot now 
** forbear venturing an opinion, which is, that the 
** Devonfliire cattle, and Mr. Bakewell's ne^Y va- 
** riety of flieep, though capable of improving all 
** the other forts in the ifland in a very great and 
*' (Iriking degree, are themfelves ftill further to be 
^* ameliorated and improved by a judicious admixture 
** of blood; and therefore I cannot forbear advan- 
*' cing, with fome degree of confidence, what I con- 
'* ceive to be as interefting to the community as it 
** may be mortifying and perplexing to fome of the 
*^ great breeders of the North, (who have been all 
** their lives only following and groping in the dark 
*• and rayfterious paths of nature after the great lu- 
«* minary that is gone, without having difcovered any 
*' of his ^ays) that at prefent there is no known beft 
** breed of cattle or fheep; and that every fpecies of 
^^ domeftick animal is to be advanced in like manner 
** as the horfes of this country have been improved 
" by croflmg with the Arabian, Perfian, Turkifli, 
TOL. VIII. c c ^^ Spanifh, 
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^' Spani(h> or Barbary horfc or marcj and as our 

*• bcft Englifh pigs have been greatly improved by 

*' a mixture with the Chincfe. And I (hould expcft 

*' to find more good fheep, cattle, and horfes, in 

** Shetland, the Highlands of Scotland, the defcrts 

** of Arabia, the Welch movmtains, the iflands of 

** Jerfey, Guemfcy, and Aldemey, and jn the north 

*' of Devon, where the blundering art and conceit 

** of man has never reached them, than in the Mid- 

*' land counties, \Aere all the quackery and myftcry 

** have been praftifcd. It is an opinion too univcr- 

•' fally prevalent, that the breed of animals found in 

*' any one diftrift is more particularly adapted to the 

*^ nature of the climate, and other circumftances rc- 

" lacing thereto, thaii any other that could be in- 

** troduced into it ; and that the particular qualities 

** of any breed of any domeftick animal, that may' 

*' have continued long in any one diftrift, are chiefly 

** to be attributed to the nature of the pafture, or 

** fomc particularities of the foil or climate of that 

** diftrift, and not to any difference in the primitive 

*' qualities of the original breed: both of which 

" opinions I know to be erroneous. And furely 

"fuch bigoted farmers cannot know how long the 

" filk-worm' was confined to a particular dirtrift of 

" Afia, befoi^ it was known that it could be reared" 

" to as great pcrfcftion in itiany pans of Europe 

** as in its original native country j^-that ptars, 

•*^ cheities, 
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** cherries, peaches, apricots, and all the other 
** fine fruits of our gardens, are natives of other 
•* diftant countries, and were utterly unknown to 
^^ our anceftors ; — ^that clover, cabbage, turnips, 
** with almoft all the numerous train of garden roots, 
*^ were only of late introduced into Britain, where 
*^ they are now grown in greater pcrfeftron than on 
" any other part of the globe; — ^that horfes, cows, 
*' and (heep, were not known in America before the 
*' Europeans fettled there. In fhort, the benefits 
" that fociety hath reaped from judicioufly tranf- 
** planting the animals and vegetables of one country 
** into another that may (land in need of them, arc 
** fo many and great as might fill whole volumes 
*' barely to enumerate, and ought to ferve as a ftrong 
*' incitement in us to attempt farther improvements; 
** and to flrengthen us in the belief, that, fubjeft to 
^' our continual improvement or debafement, the 
*• great Author of Nature has caufcd the fame num- 
** berlcfs varieties id' thie ahinial as iii the vegetable 
'* world. And therefore I cannot givd up my opinion 
" that by right judgment in CrofEng, the choiceft ani« 
" mals remain to be produced, uniting all the good 
" qualities for which they are wanted, with the 
** fame fuccefs as I have myfclf produced fome of 
** the mod beautiful flowers and choiceft fruits from 
" feed. I will not apologize for troubling your lord- 
*^ (hip fo long with my ideas on this ufcful and im- 

" portant 
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** portant fubjcA, however erroneous they may be; 

" knowing rhat it is not any particular breed of 
/" cattle or of Iheep that your Lordihip wiflies to 
' " advance and promote, but the umverfal and mojl 

** extenjive good^ which never can be purfued to aa 

" excefs/' 

I am, dear Sir, 

your very fincere friend, 

and obliged humble fervant, 

JOHN WHITE PARSONS. 
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